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5 that the troops 
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Armenians between two fires. Recent 
bloody disturbances in the Armenian 
district of Karabagh, directed in per- 
son by the Tartar Governor, Dr. Soul- 
tanoff, ar disquieting. Are we 
about to the execution of a 
pozrom, as vast as perfidious, which 
aims at the complete extermination of 
the Armenian race? 

“The Turks, encouraged by the 
punity which they have enjoyed up to 
the present moment, and profiting by 
the dissensions which they believe 
they have once more sown among the 
powers of the entente, have already 
lifted up their heads and are speaking 
as ma even as they did at the 
Peace Congress. They are capable 
the most supreme audacity and defi- 
ance—as witness the events in the 
vilayet of Aidin- unless the Allies pu’ 
a curb at once upon their sanguinary 
madness.” 

American Board's Information 

Officials of the American Board ot 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 
this city say they have received no 
definite information lately regarding 
the situation in Armenia, where, 
cording to newspaper reports 
Turkish Army and Tartar tribes 
moving upon the. Armenians 
three sides. 
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POLICY DEVISED 
FOR AIDING CHINA 


Aim of United States to Prevent 
by Any Group of 


Domination 


International 
of Oniginal 


The 
from its Was 
WASHINGTON, 
The text 
the United . 
(a four-power 
financial 


Special to 
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Paris, 
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1919, at 
bankers 
France 
letter from 
States Minister, 
eign Office. 


A memorandum 
Government 
underlying 
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chington 


the 
States 
consortium 
assistance 
development of her 
here 
or ginal plan, accepted a 
the consortium c 
between represéntative | 
America, 
Japan, 
Paul 


was and is the firm con- 
this government that only 
by such cooperation and upon such 
principle can. the best results be ob- 
tained for China and for the common 
interests of the other powers con- 
cerned. 

Pian for Future Loans 


“If each of the four governments 
should form a rroup of its own which 
should include all those who have 
made or would like Ao make loans to 
China, and if each member should 
share with the other members of 
national group al! future loans, in- 
cluding those to which it has‘a pref- 
erence or on which it has an option, 
there could be little or no objection 
in the financial circles of the &espec- 
tive governments to such an = ar- 
rangement. : 

“Then if each of the national groups 
should share -with the 
groups any loans to China, 
those to which that national 
may have a preference or on which it 
may have an option, and all 
business arising in the future, it 
felt that the best interests of China 
would be served—-a purpose which the 
Government-of the United States has, 
in all sincerity, felt would have 
cordial support of all powers 
have at heart the welfare of China.’ 
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Torture of Greeks Alleged 
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RENT REDUCTION 
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and its speakers are telling 
nightly that t*~ only solut 
profiteering 
It 1S believed that 
mittee on rent profiteering. the Gov- 
ernor’s reconstruction commission, 
and the special session*of the Legis- 
lature have accomplished little jin the 
way of relieving the situation. 
“The special Sion passed a 
laws giving municipal court 
discretionary power,” says 
Orr, former Assemblyman. 
did not relieve the tenants in the 
hands of profiteering landlords. The 
only remedy will come when the. work- 
ing people take over the 
and run it in their own interest.” 
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MINERS’ STRIKE IS 


NOT YET SETTLED 


British Labor Minister Meets 
War Cabinet and Explains 
Situation — No Results Ob- 
tained From Leeds Conference 


lence 
ws Office 


The 
and 


ristian Ss 


Ne 


The (*h 
its Kuropean 


; , 
IA] cah . Tn 


\MIonitor from 
LONDON, England (Thursday) 
War this morning 


SS I ve 


Cabinet met 


Sir Robert Horne. British Labor Min- 


| ister, 
position of the Yorkshire miners. 
other national ' 
including | 
group | 


such ; 
i} and 
piece work, wages, 


the | 
which | 


i meeting, Sir David Shackleton, 
‘manent 
| istry, 
' the view to assisting the deliberations, 
: fully 
formula and its effect.upon Yorkshire 
| shire. 


‘joint 


| Tabor 


' serious 


i ers 


shiftmen, 
Ten- | 


fe ; W 


'Bakere and 


Lovernment | 
|; At the meeting yesterday, 


INDEX: FOR AUGUST |, 


the 


The 
a miners’ 


explained to the members 
Labor Minister will receive 
deputation this afternoon. 
No settlement was reached vester- 
day at the conference in Leeds be- 
tween the miners’ representatives 
the mine owners in regard to 
and the question 
of working hours, under the Sankey 
report. The keenest disappointment 
is felt at the failure, for it was hoped 
that the dispute would speedily be 
ended. when the conference was 
agreed to. According to a statement 
by the Labor Ministry prior to the 
per- 
secretary to the Labor Min- 
who had arrived in Leeds with 


interviewed both sides and explained 
the working of the government 


Sir David was not present at the 
conference but remained in the 
building for consultation if necessary. 
After the conference he had a long 
conversation with each side separately 


and obtained its statement of the points | 


of disagreement. He pointed out the 


/tremendous dislocation and loss to in- 
dustry caused by stoppage, and recom- 


mended a resumption of work on the 
basis of the formula, leaving the nec- 


essary adjustments to be made after-' 


ward. He returned to London last 
night to report on the situation to the 
Ministry. 

Situation in British Coal Fields 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England 
situation has 
throughout 


in the 
country 


arisen 


coal fields the 


‘apart from the Yorkshire dispute, ow-, 
in dealing with the: 


ing to the delay 
demands of the colliery surface work- 
which have been. placed before 
coal commission and which have 
the subject of negotiation .ever 


the 
been 


'since the report was issued. 


Last evening the coal controller 
with the chief inspector of mines met, 
in joint conference, representatives 
of the Mining Association of Great 
Britain and the National Council of 
Mine Workers Other Than Miners, re- 
garding the matters in dispute, in- 
cluding overtime rates, payment 
hours to be worked over 46% by 
and hours of underground 
other than miners. 
examining the facts of 
coal controller pointed out 
questions in dispute were 
which must be dealt with by 
Ministry and promised to 
with Sir Robert Horne 
on the subject. The conference sep- 
arated on the understanding that an 
early meeting with the Labor Ministry 
would be arranged. The position is 
regarded as exceedingly grave, in 
the event of the men striking, a repe- 
tition of the Yorkshire trouble would 
result, but in a more intensified form. 
The leaders are stated to have had 
yreat difficulty in persuading the men 
continue working. 
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Revised Price of Flour Demanded 
(*hristian Science 
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europe: 


Special cable 
Monitor from its 
LONDON, England (Thursday)— 

The deadlock which has arisen be- 

tween the Employers Association and 

Amalgamated Union of Operative 

Confectioners assum- 

serious aspect and it is 

believed that: unless the intervention 

of the Labor Ministry effective, a 

national stoppage is almost inevitable. 
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Tie-Up in Brest, France 

(Friday)—(By The 
All work in the 
employers having 
because of the de- 


BREST. France 
Associated Press) 
port has ceased, the 
declared a lock-out 
mands of the dockers union. 


UNIVERSALTRAINING 
IS PROPOSED IN BILL 


Measure in United States Con- 
gress Provides for Reserve 
Army—Gvaves President Per- 


petual Selective Service Power 


Special to The (Christian Science Monitor 
from Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Colum- 
bia—A system of universal military and 
naval training in the United States is 
provided for in bills introduced yes- 
terday in the Senate by George FE. 
Chamberlain, Senator from Oregon 
and ranking minority member of the 


Senate Military Affairs Committee, 


its 


. and in the House by Julius Kahn, Rep- 


resentative from California and chair- 
man of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, on behalf of the Training 


Camp Association. 


Although no attempt will be made 
to put the bill through at this session 
of Congress, regular hearings will be 
held before both. Senate and House 
committees and there will be an op- 
portunity to work up sentiment in its 
behalf. 

Under the provisions of the bill all 
male citizens of the United States be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 20 and all 
male aliens between these ages quali- 


| fled to become citizens are liable to six 
months 


in the 
option 


compulsory training 


army, navy or marine corps, 


heing permitted regarding the branch 
| of service, 
(Thursday)—A | 


For purposes of national emergency, 
the President would retain all powers 
he had during the war under the se- 
lective service \act, that is, to draft 
for service all men between the ages 


of 18 and 45 and to require their regis- . 
hastened to present, 


'claims of the delegation regarding 


tration for that purpose. 


Reserve Corps Proposed 


The six months’ 
taken upon reaching 


training is to be 


after, unless the authorities make an 
exception, 
must be had before the age of 26 is 
reached. During the training period 
is allowed at the rate of $5 a 
month, with transportation and sub- 
sistence. 

By completion of the training a 
young man becomes automatically a 
member of the reserve corps of either 
the army, navy, 
1) years, during which period he must 


take additional training for one year. 
and is liable at all times for immedi- 


ate service in the event of war. 

At the end of the first period 
training, men between 18 and 20 may 
be selected to serve for a period of 
one year in filling up v&cancies in the 
regular standing army, which is to be 
made up of voluntary re¢ruits to the 
number of 225,000. 
vision is made for men who served in 
the recent war, who may so elect, 
serve in the reserve. 


The only classes of persons exempt | 


training would be 
citizens or 


from compulsory 
those exempted by treaty; 


subjects of another country with which 


the United States was at-war or of any 
country allied with such enemy na- 
tion; persons with dependent relatives 
as prescribed by regulations; persons 
who have had six months’ service; and 
persons mentally, morally, or physi- 
cally incapable of profiting by sueh 
training. Those who cannot 
English may be required to take a pre- 
liminary course in the language. 


Draft Boards Called For 


Compulsory registration and a sys- 


.tem of draft boards are called for. 


The United States is to be divided 
into four army areas, and not less than 
12 corps areas, each corps area to 
contain at least One training division 
and one or more reserve divisions. 
Camp Meade would be used as a divi- 
sionai headquarters. 

The army reserve is similarly or- 
ganized, and in Organizing the reserve 
the names, numbers, and other des- 
ignations used in the late war are 
preserved. 

The national 
militia 


guard, active militia, 
may be called forth 
by the President, only to execute the 
laws Of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, or repel invasions, and shall 
not be required to serve outside the 
territorial limits of the United States 
Or for more than three months in any 
one year. 


PRINCE’S TRIP PREPARATIONS 
al cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its Furopean News Olfice 
LONDON, England (Thursday)—-H. 
M. S. Renown is at present receiving 
her final touches from decorators, pre- 
paratory to leaving at midday on 
Tuesday for Canada, with the Prinee 
of Wales. Externally the battle cruiser 
has been painted French gray. while 
internally simplicity marks all the 
special arrangements for the Prince's 
comfort. A band of Royal Marines wil] 


Speci 


, accompany the Prince on his voyage 


and it is expected that King George 
and Queen Mary will go to Portsmouth 


_ to see him off. 
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in which case the trainirg | 


'German troops in Lithuania, 


or marine corps for | 


Special 


of | 


ithe German State Tribunal 
trial of those charged with responsi- 
bility for the 
In addition pro-.| 
president will be the chairman of the 
to 


. courts. 


impose penalties. 


speak | 


dorff 


sketched 
stated what measures were necessary 
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- PARIS ASTONISHED 
AT OPPOSITION TO 
TREATY IN AMERICA 


Close Attention Given to Progress 
of ‘Events in Washington— 
Signihcance of Renunciation of 
Military Guarantees by France 


PARIS 


peace 


. 

Franc 
on.ieren : : °s 
of 


by the 


interest 


business the day 


the regular 


largely overshadowed close 


which heing given to 


in Washing- 


tention is 
progress of the 
peace treaty 


ton in connection with the 


The hitterness of the opposition which 
President Wilson has encountered in 
defending the integrity of treaty 
has caused astonishment in Paris. and 
if remarked that those who look 
askance at the idea of a defensive 
alliance between France and the 
United States should reflect that is 
solply in view of such an alliance that 
France renounced nearly all the mili- 
guarantees which could be ez- 
Germany. 
Council decided on 
Wednesday to allow the Austrian dele- 
gation a further seven days in which 
to present written observations on the 
new clauses of the treaty. Louis Lou- 
cheur, French Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, yesterday conferred with the Aus- 
trian delegates at St. Germain regard- 
ing the employment of expert Austrian 
workers on the reconstruction of the 
devasted areas. 
The Supreme 
resumed the dis 


‘he 
ee 


is 


+? 
’ 


acted from 
The Supreme 


meanwhile 
the Bulga- 


Council 
cussion of 


‘rian treaty and Eleutherios Veniselos, 


continued his ex- 
the Greek claims 


the Greek Premier, 
position regarding 
in Thrace. It is believed that the 
Greek standpoint continues to fain 
ground and that the Bulgarians may 
have no access to the A®gean other 
than commercial access, possibly at 
Dedeagatch or Kavala, without any 
political rights. Should the territory 
a railway will he 
constructed it to enable Bul- 
garian goods to reach the sé@a. ' 

The Supreme Council's discussion 
of the subject vesterday was delayed 
by the reading of a long memorandum 
which the Bulgarian delegation has 
setting forth the 
the 
Bulgarian character of the population 
of Macedonia and Dobrudja as wel! as 
of Thrace, and appealing to the right 
of self-determination. The document 
is regarded as being destgned to off- 
set the impression created by Mr. 
Veniselos’ thesis and by the recent 
report on Bulgarian atrocities in 
Macedonia. 

The Supreme Council was also oc- 
cupied yesterday with the question of 
and it is 
understood that energetic measures 
were decided upon regarding the re- 
calcitrant attitude adopted for some 
time past by General von der Goltz. 
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Question of Responsibility for War 
cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Thursday)—A 
German wireless message states .that 
for the 


sit at the Su- 
whose 


war will 
preme Court of the Empire, 
tribunal. He will be assisted by the 
president of the Military Court and the 
Prussian, Bavarian and Hansa high 
A further 10 assistant judges 
will be elected, five by the National 
Assembly and five by a committee of 
the German states, excluding members 
of Parliament. The tribunal’s sittings 
will be public. The tribunal can pro- 
nounce judgment only and may not 
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Letter From — Ludendorff 


BERLIN, Germany (Tuesday)—i( By 


‘the Associated Press)—Responsibilitv 


Crown Council’s decision in 
1917 that Belgian territory must be 
held, was placed upon the former 
German Emperor by General Luden- 
in a communication published 
today by the Deutsche Tages Zeitung. 

General lLudendorff’s letter said 
that creat headquarters merely 
the military situation aid 


for the 


to protect Germany's west frontier in 
an economic way. The former Em- 
peror, General Ludendorff said. de- 
cided the question, and his decision 
was binding upon military headquar- 
ters. 

Dr. Gustave Bauer, the Premier. and 
Dr. Hermann Miiller, the Foreign Min- 
ister, were condemned by Genera! 
Ludendorff for their statements in the 
German National Assembly at Weimar 
on Monday criticizing the Crown 
Council’s actions and making public 


reports of Field Marshal von Hinden- 
burg and General Ludendorff. 


These reports advised the retention 
and military occupation of the Liége 
district. General Luder aaern inquired 
where Dr. Miiller obtained t militar: 
information concerning aren Head- 
quarters. 
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German Warship Issue Disemsped 


PARIS. France (Wednesday)-—Di; 
sion of the German and Austrian war- 
Ships among the Allies was diserssed 
at lenieth today by the Supreme Coun- 
cil, but no decision was reached. 

The council approved a report of 
Marshal Foch recommendinz 
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of Conditions in 
Under the Bolshevist Régime 
Reaches the State Department 
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Wasningt .ews 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
An article written by Gr¢ Alex- 
insky, former Social Democrat 
of the Russjan Duma for 
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WASHINGTON, 
Americans 
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thre forbidden 
Charles H. Randall, Prohi 
Representative from Cali- 
it Mr. Randall intro- 
Hiouse yesterday for 
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fields. It would be a disgraceful thing 
the Chinese, who have had to suffer 
from the illicit sale’ of drugs to the 
detriment of their people, should have 
to submit to this new humiliation at 
the hands of Americans. Fortunately 
under our treaty arrangements Ameri- 
cans can be prevented from engaging 
in this line of business.” 

Mr. Randall said that a large brew- 
ing concern that did business 
state of Washineton until it went dry 
and then moved California un- 
derstood on authority 
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000 brewery in China. There has 
been évidence for some time that 
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LONDON, England 
British withdrawal from 
sia, which has become manifestly a 
matter for the military and naval au- 
thorities, is heing taken vigorously in 
now that the government 
given them full liberty of action. 
The possibility of the present situa- 
was foreseen when the Russian 
relief force was. organized and the 
presence of these two brigades 
made the situation much less difficult 
for Maj.-Gen. W. E. Ironside. 
the evacuation, which is always a dell 
cate operation and which recent 
events have made it necessary to expe- 
dite, a further force of sufficient 
to insure a minimum of time 
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Denikin’s volunteers, 
at ing five days, yesterday 
captured Kamishin, the terminus of 
th Camine Hatashov-Kamiahin rail- 
way, und mportant town on the 
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ent to Omsk Government 
VLADIVOSTOR, Siberia (Saturday, | 
July 189)—-(By The Associated Press) 
The Inter-Allied Railway Commis- 
here dispatched a formal protest 
to the Omsk Government of | 
Koltchak against violations | 
ter-allied agreement rezgard- | 
operation of railways. 
communication demands 
live up to avreement 
signed, and are a party to, 
expects allied aid. 
removal of Genefal Semenoff 
Zoen, where he can interfere 
railroad operations, also asked, 
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YEOWEN ARE MUSTERED OUT 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

More than yeomen (F) and 
feminine Marine reserv! on 
fluty here were yester- 
day Many in the 
Navy Department service 
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Negroes Mostly Remain Within 
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—Food Short in Riot Zone 
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There was trouble in tl! 
vesterday morning and Negroes failed 
to appear there during the day. Down 
town, where Negroes clung to 
their work, such as porters, they for 
building. 
on 
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Representative colored citizens com- | 


ig from ae conference’ presented 
Mavor Thompson with a statement, 
one article of which asserted a 
of the trouble was “that inflammatory 
newspaper writeups and comments 
the race situation everywhere 
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settled down upon us.” 
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Commenting on the handling of the) 
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one of the 
in the handling of the 
riots, a man of long experience with 
publicity, said to a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor: 

“T didn’t use to think a situation 
could be overwritten, but I have 
thought of recent years. 
seems that details of crime often 
suggestions and when carried 
and wide by the press, as they 
are, they many times operate 
to bring forth more fruit of the same 
kind.” 

Rioters are being taken in daily and 
fined heavily. The state Attorney- 
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the SECRETARY DANIELS 
ON THE NEW ERA. ea ing last night in 


(“hristian Science Monitor 
Southern News Office 
WILMINGTON, North Carolina— 
diets gage Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, spent yesterday here as honor! 
guest of the North Carolina Press As- 
sociation, which is holding its annual | 
yhtsville Beach, an 
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Last evening he ad- 
North Carolina editors in 
and left for Washing- 
afterward. 

“The old order of things is dead, a 
new earth at hand,” declared Mr. 
Daniels. 
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tnat sta favor. 13 


of yet te 
States have ratified, with date: 
ILLINOIS—June 10, 1919. 
WISCONSIN—June- 10, 1919. 
MICHIGAN—June 10, 1919. 
KANSAS—June 16, 1919 
NEW YORK—June 16, 
OHIO-—June 16, 1919. 
PENNSYLVANIA—June 
MASSACHUSETTS—June 
TEXAS—June 27, 1919. 
IOWA—Julyv 2, 1919. 
MISSOURI—July 3, 1919. 
ARKANSAS, July 28, 1919. 
MONTANA—July 39, 1919. 
State that has refused, with date: 
GEORGIA—July 24, 1919. 


ELEVATED CARMEN’S 
AWARD DISCUSSED 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitos 
BOSTON, Massachusetts Details 
the award made to the Bostor 
Elevated carmen by an arbitration 
|' board were read to the men at 2 
Symphony Hall 
large list of classifications was ac- 
sienés and no dissatisfaction wag 
with wage rates, but muck 
opposition was expressed regarding 
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hour day, 
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provided for an eight- 
within 14 hours. The men 
that a schedule should be 
whereby the eight hours 
could be worked in less than 14 hours 
were also made that ne 
cuarantees had been obtained that 
when the new schedule was made pub- 
lic certain employees would not be 
laid off. 

Much dissatisfaction was expressed 
over the terms of the;ydecision affect- 
ing the extra men, an little attentior 
'was paid at times to the rulings of 
It was advised by sev- 
the award be ac- 
cepted, except in so far as it referred 
to extra men, but the chair contended 
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that such action would be ineffeetive 
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Save Money Now 


This is the time to accumulate a sur- 
plus fund. Opportunity for mvest- 
ments was never greater. The man 
with a Savings Account has ready 


money at his command. 


made regularly with the aid 
of 3° interest compounded semi- 
annually which we allow on Savings 
Accounts will soon develop a balance 
worthy of investment. 


Deposits 


Savings deposits made on or before 
Aug. 6 will earn interest from Aug. 


‘Ist. 
« 


Come in and open an account with 


us today. 


ILLINOIS TRUST 
& SAVINGS BANK 


La Salle oe Jackson: chicago 


We Have Paid Our Depositors 
Over 43 Million Dollars in 
Interest Since 1890 


committee was) 
its , 


ITALIAN EMBASSY COUNSELOR 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

~Prince Alliata has been appointed 
counselor of the Italian Embassy here 
expected to sail for the United 


States tomorrow. 
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Fine old violins 


In making your pur- 
chase of a fine 
violin, confidence in- 
telligently placed 
the seller and_ his 
representative is es- 
sential to happy 
and satisfactory re- 
sults. 


Lyon & Healy have 
been a_ leading violin 
collector of the United 
States for many years— 
since 1864 to be exact. 
More fine violins we be- 
lieve have been handled 
by them than by any 
other organization of the country. 
Their violin expert has ransacked 
Europe for violin treasures, and their 
instruments are adjusted so as to give 
permanent satisfaction to the player— 
@ most important consideration. Every 
old violin is accompanied by a Lyon 
& Healy certificate of genuineness. 
$150 to $15,000 
Every one interested in the purchase 
of a violin is invited to write for 
information and a catalog with descrip- 
tions of- violins now on hand. Violins 
taken in exchange, and easy terms of, 
payment may be arranged. 


Lyon & Healy ..2227 2%. 


56-81 Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
o Le ee 


Antonius & 
Hieronymus 


Amati, / 595 


Prices: 


SNAPPY SNAPS FOR PICNICS 
Sunshine 


Yum-YumMs | 


GINGER SNAPS 
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LETTERS 


Brief communications are welcomed but of the other. 


the editor must remain sole judge of their 
suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. 


(No. 857) 


/ 


' 
; 
' 


desire to be misinformed, particularly 
at a time when both nations need the 
mutual understanding and good will 


Cc. K. CHANG, 
TA CHEN, 
S. C. KIANG. 


(Signed) 
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Summer Birds From Overseas 


Washington, District of Columbia, | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


July 10, 1919. 


me ee 


| 


They come, these feathered, trav- 


elers from overseas, at the bidding of 


black feathers of his crest raised ex- 
pectantly, his wings shivering, or beat- 


ing time, and his puffed-out throat pul-| 
sating at an alarming rate. The black 
head-feathers at once aid identifica- 


tion, as our singer can only be the 
blackcap, a renowned member of the 
warbler family, among whom are to 
be numbered the finest song birds in 
the whole world. ‘ 


i 


DICKENS’ INFLUENCE 
ON G.B. SHAW 


From an articie in The Dickensian, London 

That Dickens influenced Bernard 
Shaw more than any other author, we 
know, not merely as a matter of rea- 


‘soning and deduction, tut by his own 


China in the Film Plays 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: - 


The American people today are anx- 


Blackcap an Imitator 


It is a remarkable mimic, this fa- 
|vorite feathered musician of ours, 
which at the moment is in rapturous 
voice in the briar bush opposite the 
country study. 7 

‘Close by, only a few paces away, 
there is another summer bird from 


statement. “Nothing but the stupen- 
dous illiteracy of modern criticism,” 
_he says, “could have missed this fact; 
‘could have failed to observe my con- 
tinual exploitation of Dickens’ demon- 
stration that it is possible to combine 
a mirrorlike exactness of character 
‘drawing with the wildest extravagance 
‘of humorous expression and grotesque 


AMERICA DISCOVER th great south wind and a strange 
i l hich belongs to bird life. As 
ENGLAND aihy ie to 


early as the gusty days of March stray 
arrivals make their appearance, one | 
of the first to herald the approach of | 
spring being the trim and elegant | 
_chiff-chaff, which winters on the sunny 
shores of the Mediterranean. This’ 


} 
iously waiting for the ratification of 


overseas. 


11914 had any fountain played at Ver- 
sailles. And so it was indeed a peace 
tion when the song of the 
$ Waters and the Little Waters 
-heard once more and the foun- 
tains made “rainbows of promise” in 
the gunshine. 
The Féte of the Vistula 
Toward the end of June’ Poland 
\celebrated the great féte of the Vis- 
‘|tula. No man knows when the.custom 
began, but it is old, as old as the 
ancient rites of the sun worshipers, 
who hailed the passing See pen 
mer solstice. In those ancient days | the peace treaty in order that a peried . Sei 
there lived a queen in Poland of the |! of commerce and prosperity may fol- Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
name of Wanda. Legend has woven low. Thousands of ambitious busi- | On three war journeys I have seen 
romance around her name and on this |mess men are focusing their eyes to Americans at the front, side by side 
day of the Vistula Polish girls and | 
boys throw flowers into the stream in' 
her memory. The féte in these spend 
ern days begins at the setting of the 
sun when Warsaw assumes the aspect 
of Venice. Torches, fireworks and 
illuminations effect the transforma- | 
tion, while the townsfolk crowd the | 


dart through the waters.’ This year | 
the day coincided with the expiration | 
of the delay granted the Germans to | 
accede to the allied peace terms. The | 
decision of the Weimar Assembly be- | 
came known in the morning and War- | 
saw threw up its cap and gave itself | 
up to merrymaking. The boys arrd | 
girls threw their garlands into the) 
Vistula as they have done for cen-' 
turies, but, for the first time in over. 
one hundred years, they floated all | 
the way to the sea through Polish, 
territory. 


q with the sea, 
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+ flowing free 
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y Desres 
ig of the armistice it 
ym experience of the 


ated newspapers to| 
1 Miesentation of | 


Wladyslaw Stanislaw Reymont 
ee nferring an hon-,| With the reappearance of Poland as 
“degree upon some!a free Nation, the English-speaking | 
re in the war. One| world will probably hear of the Polish | 
ibia University; an-! author, Wladyslaw Stanislaw Rey- | 
4 { le, and then it is| mont, whose writings have already 
lor Cambridge. The| been translated into all the important 
i honors are mar-/ continental languages but 
§ admirals like Sir| yet been read in English. Mr. Rey- | 
i generals like the) mont has written in all some 23 vol-| 
ander-in-chief. At| umes, and is one of the most impor- 
cently there was to/ tant’ figures, perhaps the most im- 
le Spectacle of Mar-| portant, in modern Polish literature. | 
Pershing, Field! maucated at a time when school chil- | 
las Haig, and Admi-' dren were not'allowed to speak Polish | 
ity in the academic | jn the schools of Poland, he went from 
ia incidentally 100K-| one school to another in an effort to’ 
"and unbellicose a8) escape this form of Russification, and | 


an 


have not! 


‘is the turn of the ' was expelled in turn from each. Then, 


| He is down for an as one child in a family of 12, he be- 
eh, and Oxford will) gan to earn his own living. He worked 
and other univer-|i4 store, and later in a telegraph | 
iss follow suit. What) office: became an actor with a troupe 
is K. G., G. C. M. G.,| of strolling players; worked on the 
! C., his honors will’ -ajiiway: tried farming: entered a' 
ke the tail of a kite./ monastery with the idea of becoming 
George, is a fourfoid|, monk: and finally, about 25 years. 
ightfold D. C. L., to! ago, appeared in literary work with a 
being a Mus. D. Of chort. story that attracted attention. 
~ Since then he has continued an au- 
a thor, finding his chief inspiration in 
om ~his own people, but his background 
ess, Tzech soldier;sometimes in Poland, sometimes in 
mMelegate to the Far) paris, and sometimes in London. 
‘the vast temples of | - 
|) Chinese campagna. In Tripolitania 

blue sky, wom 
| his countrymen’s 
shevist Russia. His 
se rambles, J. Kes-, 
lese episodes of the} 
fr the Volga to 
He treasured them 
the time came to dis- 
columns of the 
He heard from 


There was joy the other day in the. 
‘town of Suani Ben Aden when the 
agreement was signed that created a) 
government for Tripolitania, made the | 
Arabs citizens of their own country,. 
and in a more restricfed sense citi- | 
zens of Italy. In her relation to 
Tripolitania, Italy seems to have acted 
wisely by establishing a politico-ad- | 


‘the 
‘torial aggrandizement of certain for- 
eign powers (the seizure of Kiaochow 


the Far East, planning to create and 
extend their markets in China, the 
land of abundant resources and im- 
mense possibilities. Today, more than 
ever before, do America and China 
need mutual understanding and good 

ill. It is, therefore, deplorable that 
any force should appear right here 


banks watching the lanterned skiffs' ang now to disturb and alienate the} 


friendly feelings which have happily 
existed between these two sister re- 
publics. “y 

Of late there seems to be an organ- 
ized and broadcast propaganda in this 
country calculated to incite the ill- 
feelings between the American people 
and the Chinese. The so-called 
“underground Chinatowns” 
exhibited in public parks in many a 
city, grossly misrepresenting Chinese 
life, customs, and mannefs; and most 
of the motion pictures concerning the 


Chinese greatly mislead the public by 
portraying false stories and showing 


fictitious customs and manners which 
are as ridiculous to the Chinese as to 
the Americans. 

Take, for example, “The Red Lan- 


| tern,” which is now being shown in 


many theaters of this city. We (S. 


(. Kiang being an eyewitness of the 
_Boxer uprising in Peking) happened 


to see this widely advertised “motion 
picture success of Nazimova.” 


story—is not only a fiction but a most 
wicked misrepresentation of a Chi- 
nese patriotic, although ill-directed, 
movement. As well-informed Ameri- 
cans know, the cause of the Boxer 
uprising of 1900 was mainly due to 
political aggression and terri- 


by Germany, for instance) but not in 


‘the least due to any racial antipathy. 


We are not defending the Boxers, but 
we do resent the misrepresentation of 
the motion picture writers who attrib- 
uted the cause of the Boxer uprising 
to racial antipathy between the East 
and the West, so as to poison the in- 
nocent public of America concerning 
this well-known but little-understood, 
Chinese episode. It may seem strange 
to the American people to hear that 


the question of racial equality or in- 
equality was utterly unknown to the 
|Boxers at that time (although histori- 


cally, the Chinese have always consid- 
ered themselves superior to foreign 


barbarians), and that even today the 


Chinese people as a whole are not in 


the least interested in this question. 


Moreover, there are many distortions 


of facts in “The Red Lantern” mis- 
/representing Chinese character, ideas, 


and social manners. 


It is! 
to our great surprise that “The Red 
_Lantern’—especially the theme of the 
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‘is a friend for always. 


It is wicked as : beneficent by-products out of all the| 


‘came also a ground-loving, 


with their British brothers-in-the- 
blood: and now I hear from the boys 
as they disembark from the troop 
ships what they thought of men and 
things beyond the seas. 

The first feeling of men who came 


i 
i 
’ 


'its popular name. 


‘of the English woodlands ‘it nabrigg Per to rear his baby brood. Listen! 


bird may be known by its simple and | 
oft-repeated bugle call, consisting of 
‘two notes, from which it has acquired 


“chip-chop, chip-chop,” as the swar- 


in contact with English hospitality 


is that of unbounded gratitude for 
the warmth and the sincerity of the 
welcome. They found the English al- 
ways ready to tell them that England 
is the common heritage of Americans 


‘arch of the wood. 


‘and tall trees, feeds on insects and, 


‘soft fruits, but builds its dome-shaped | for no other species in Britain is ca- 


‘pable of such majestic music as is 


and Englishmen, and to prove it by. 


opening their houses and their hearts 
to the sojourners. 


feeling that American schoolbooks 


Like the blackcap, he, too, 
has come to us, from far-away Africa, 


_where he spent the winter; but, now 


To the bark-peelers | 


; 


thy-limbed foresters swing their ax4, 
'with rhythmic motion or use the cross- | 
‘cut saw for cutting up the fallen mon- 


It haunts bushes 


nest upon the ground. The cradle is; 
P ‘sung out of the rich fullness of its 


‘profusely lined with feathers. 


They came back 


have conveyed a serious misapprehen- | 


sion as to 
olution. Once they thought there 
was a great gulf fixed between the 
mother land and her ancient colonies 
by the deliberate will of Britain. They 
now find that the breach was due to 
the obstinacy of a Prussian-bléoded, 
Prussian-minded sovereign who was 
misrepresentative of his people. ° 
Under George V, England has re- 
gained all, and more than all, of the 
affection that was lost to her under 
George III. 
of the present sovereign 
Americans is an outstanding fact. His 


the mear.ing of the American | 


‘passed their busy day. 


The personal popularity | 
among | 


unfailing tact and his affability have’ 
endeared him to every doughboy who| 
came anywhere near him—and those. 
'who were not so fortunate as to come. 
within hailing distance have accepted 


the facsimile letters of greeting from 
the King as though they were per- 
sonal messages. A death 


October. 


One marvels at the mysteries of its 


life. of its remarkable migration over, | 

‘ _blackcap, with head held well forward, 
failingly to the same chosen haunt,; its sober brown and gray body har- 
. 'monizing with the broad leaves of the 


The bird returns un- 


land and séa. 


where, perchance, its ancestors also 


find the way? How can it discover the 
same favorite resting place and watca- 
tower? / 


A Bird of Night Passage 


7 


us to make interesting comparisons 
and deductions by referring to our 


; 


How does it! 


_ bird music. 


that food and shelter are both avail- 
able, he has returned to the home- 


Listen again! What feathered ma- 
gician is this, which is pouring out a 
torrent of rippling notes, clear, mel- 
low, flute-like, continuous? It can be 
only the ill-named garden warbler, 


as it 
the 


throat. 
sings, 


As it hunts, it sings: 


it hunts! MLarger than 


sycamore, where it delights to search 
for insect-food, this wonderful song 
bird may be justly regarded as one of 
the star artists in the orchestra of 
The strains are so pure— 


there is an absence of the thin. white- 

This bird, as its congeners, is indeli- | 
bly linked up with old associations. , 
Its early or late appearance enables 


nature notebook. extending over the, 


best part of a lifetime. Moreover, we 


through the long days of winter, and 


ed to its double | 
had not lovingly listen One Swallow— 


since the passing of chill 


Nobody saw it come. 


refrain 


‘ably it arrived during the silent nigut- 
watches. when migratory b‘rds mostly | 


blow has | 


been dealt to the notion that Britain | 


under a constitutional monarchy is 


undemocratic. 


States who were apparently stolid and 
unimpressionable there has been bred 


conduct their oversea 


throat-like notes one can detect in the 
blackcap’s utterance. The ripple of 
plajntive melody is so directly ap- 
pealing that they strike one as sung 
at rather than to the spellbound lis- 
tener. The pity of it is that in such 


|a sensational age only the few are 
had anticipated this wondrous appear- | 
ance of our feathered ambassador all | 


Prob- | 


eager, or ready, to listen. The crowd 
surges on, applauding the artificial 
and unreal. 


Ther came the first fairy swallow, 


‘swooping over the housetop, tree, and 


movements. | 


We had to consent ourselves with | 
the chiff-chaff for almost a month. | 


Even in those youths of the United! His was the only voice among summer 


‘birds which told us of flowery mead-_ 


a profound respect for the deliberate | 


processes of English 
which built, not for a day, but for aye. 


architecture | 


ows and verdant 
wreathed with living crowns of snow- 
white spray; but it was a voice full 


‘of hope, and there was good cause to 


They have seen that when British en-| 


gineers put down steel rails, they put 
them down, not to spread or to crack, 


ers and a sound embankment. 
have found the magnificent 


to be. 


roads a rebuke to many of the thor-. 
oughfares in the sparsely settled com- | 


munities of the United States. More- 
over, they have seen in English towns 
and villages a passionate love 
beauty that made trees and turf and 
flowers not an artificial 
but an incessant wellspring of delight 
day by day. 


'were by this time in jubilant song, | 
-and whilst 
of | 
‘the dulcet madrigal 
enjoyment, | 


' 


pin one’s faith to the spring that was! 


Then, one day as we took our 
walk into the heart of the country, 


but to be perdurable upon solid sleep- | there rang out loud, sweet, and clear, 


They | 
British | 


the piccolo solo of the chiff-chaff’s 
more melodious cousin, the willow 
wren. English resident birds, thrush, 
blackbird. chaffinch, and soaring lark, 


their minstrelsy enrap- 
tured and entranced, it was left for 
of the willow 
wreh to assure us that the winter had 
passed and gone, and that Fairy 
Spring, with all her attendant train, 


lea, of hedgerows | 
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| They have learned that the British | had come to usher in her gladsome | 
‘temperament, if not effusive and ex- 
_plosive, has deep reserves of feeling 
|which mean that a friend once made’ 


O | , i 
me Of tae. prince among British song birds, there 


days. 


The Fashion-Plate Arrives 


With the safe arrival of this little 


aristo- 


‘ 
, 
+ 


| 
‘ 


' 
‘ 
' 


| wind, 


meadow. “One swallow,” says the old 
adage, “does nots make a summer.” 
This is a truism; but to the ornitholo- 
gist, who patiently watches for and 
records these bird sprites year after 


year, even one solitary swallow be-. 


tokens the sunny smile of April, the 


coming of the May and the hay mead-. 


ows, and 
June. 
This bird is by no means to be de- 
spised as a contributor to nature’s 
choir, for it twitters pleasantly both 
when perched and in flight, and stirs 
our sense of sight and-hearing. It is 
associated in our minds, in our every- 
day existence, with the best season of 
the year. It makes its home and rears 
its young within our own abode, and 
on Our country expeditions it is our 
constant companion as it rushes 
through the air, sweeps across the 
meadows, or gambols high up in mid- 


the birth of rose-strewn 


air, a living mechanism which pitts) 


man-made contrivances to shame. 
One still night, with a gentle south 
there came unannounced a 
feathered invasion to populate the dis- 
trict around which we daily meander 
as a result of.our love for the wander- 
lust. There was no flourish of trum- 


,of pure Dickens.” 


| puritan; 


situation. I have actually transferred 
characters of Dickens to my plays— 
Jaggers, in ‘Great Expectations, to 
‘You Never Can Tell, for example— 
with complete success. Lomax in 
“Major Barbara’ is technically a piece 
But the public 
would not, of course, have been led 
back to Dickens by pure technique. 
We must find the fundamental resem- 
blance between the two men-—ignoring 
their many antagonisms and repul- 
sions—-to get at the root of the matter. 

That resemblance consisted, in the 
main, of two things; in temperament 
they were intensely earnest, intensely 
vitalized, and intensely pugnacious. 
There was no subject on which they 
had views that they did not rush 
to express—usually, both of them with 
the force and point that comes from 
originality of belief; there was no 
current controversy in which they did 
not take part. This fundamental 
agreement in their temperaments was, 
moreover, matched by a correspond- 
ence in their outlook on life, and in 
what I mav describe as the essence 
of their philosophy. For Mr. Shaw, 
no more than Dickens, believes in 
Darwin or Determinism. He has, as 
had Dickens, a belief in the human 
Will; in the fundamental goodness of 
human nature; in the power of man 
and of the race to order its life and 
to control its destiny. Hence his art 
is supremely didactic, purposeful, and 
propagandist; and no man has done 
more to ridicule what I once heard 
him describe as the “Art for Art’s 
sake nonsense.” 


Dickens’ Ethical Beliefs 


Therefore—and this is his cardinal 
correspondence with Dickens — he 
seeks the main motifs of his 
art by dealing with the soul of man 
under those very conditions that 
Dickens described, and, in describing, 
attacked. From the first moment, 
when the public applauded “Widower's 
Houses” with its Dickensian Luck- 
cheese and its exposure of the slums, 
its ruthless satire on the complacency 
of the average sophisticated young man 
down from the Varsity——a play pub- 
lished, Mr. Shaw himself declared, to 
insure the Progressives a majority at 
the forthcoming L. C. C. election— 
from that time onward Mr. Shaw has 
helped to infuse life with a part of 
Dickensian teaching and philosophy. 

I am not suggesting for a moment 


that the two men had not sharp points 


of divergence. Dickens was an anti- 
Mr. Shaw is a puritan of 
Dickens believed in the 
home: Mr. Shaw distrusts it pro- 
foundly. Ditkens liked beef, beer, 


puritans. 


and the country; at least two of these 
|are anathema to Mr. Shaw. But, in 
ke fundamentals I have described, 
it 


‘ministrative system that is said to} Well as ignorant to picture the treach- 
‘have brought Arabs to kiss the ground pi + Bese Christians, the es ano 
ay .|in Suani and exclaim, “This day is |tude'of the western educated students, 
eo cened blessed!” “Among the many Euro-|the cruelty of cutting the daughter's 
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Mead come for| White. and green of Italy. Italy, in | were foreign missionaries milled. AS 
& country in the| Sort, making choice between con- | to the role played by the character 
"Then at nightfall; West of an Arab population in Tripo- | “Dr. Sam Wong,” it is beyond our |. 


| pets, no crowd of’ sight-seers—only a 
i'rush of many wings and countless pin- 
‘ions spread. The succeeding morning 
|the presence of innumerable summer the resemblance is as I have said. 
birds from overseas moved one as no} Old and New Satirist 

-other episode in nature’s pageant is. ; 

‘capable of doing. Tree pipits soared: Mr. Shaw has one other Dickensian 
‘from dizzy heights, martins warbled|@uality, a quality that he shares 
‘sweet and low beneath the eaves, | 4!most exclusively with Dickens. He 
_philomel was safely in hiding within | has the power of satire in so high a 


‘the thick retreat of a blossoming/| degree that he can, like Dickens, 
satirize not only things and opinions, 


hideous wrack and ruin made by war, | 
is the interpretation of each country 
to the other by the men who prem 
hands in a solemn compact to meet 
their common intolerable foe, and who 
will never dissolve the bond of amity. | 


WOODROW WILSON 


3 iting of Tzech 
1@ great enterprise. 
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cratic-looking species of high breed- 
ing and beautiful attire, in the person 
of the wheatear. Dressed in his new 
indie suit, with prominent black ear 
stripes and a conspicuous patch of 
white near the tail, we first caught 
sight of this bird as it was perched on 
a clod of earth, bobbing up and down, 
robin-like, and evidently intent upon 
discovering the secret of perpetual 
motion. It looked. strangely out of | thorn. 


eof the new cru.j| titania and the provision of a just ; knowledge and reason that returned | 
sat faction, the joy form of government, has apparently | 
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fi@ in Viadivostok.! The people of the Virgin Islands, 
q cheered and in | ins their territory sold “over their 
h-manned ships heads” by Denmark to the United, 


. In the presence of | Sins with such happy promise of suc-, 
: Fezzan. 
of their uniforms. | Li ) 
the ; | The Virgin Islands 
You are free! having enjoyed the experience of see- 
States of America, are reported to be 


—- | settling down without ado to their as- | 
He Great Waters sociations with the new landlord. They | 
Wersailles could the! have, it would seem, reasonable expec- | 
ace treaty have been tations of increasing prosperity, owing 
la remarkable cele- ' the constant visits of American 
nin the turning on of | warships to the harbor of St. Thomas 
and the Little Waters and to the presence of American regi- 
hat Louis XIV estab-| ments in their midst, both of which 
- hundred-odd years ‘circumstances serve to stimulate trade 
S Of the creation of |4nd to make the islands appear busy | 
y that some 36.000 and “mouvemente.” Meanwhile, a} 
ses worked to form small appropriation from the United | 
level the park; and! States covers the discrepancy between | 
the engineers were|the expenditure and revenue of the 
t construction of | islands, which are governed locally, as 
peels ait Marley, four-|under Denmark, by the “Colonial 
19 pump water from! Council.” kt remains for the United 
- he pipes that carry | States Congress to decide what shall 
‘A Subterranean net-/ be the permanent form of government. 
“and storage vaults; And the Virgin Islands are doubtless | 
the forest, helping | living in hopes | 
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y in unseen ponds 
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‘Great Waters begin 
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Moore Push-less Hangers 
(4 Sizes) 
are better than nails to hang 
up things. Won't mar plaster 
or woodwork. Hold up to 100 
pounds. Sold by hardware. 


stat and o #0 
stores everywhere. 


10c per packet. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN OO. 
) 40 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
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Chinese studerts should join the blind | 


course of the Boxers. It is not only 


a falsehood but also an outrage to ac- | 


cuse them of leading such mob-vio- 
lence. On the contrary, intelligent 
officials who had been abroad (such as 
Minister. Hau Chan-teng) were s0 
utterly opposed to the Boxers that they 
lost their heads for protection of for- 
eigners. 

While the Chinese used to bind the 
feet of their daughters, they never 
tried to make the feet smaller by cut- 
ting. Superstition and ignorance were 
never so extreme as to induce a 
mother to cut her daughter's feet. A 
Chinese mother is neither so cruel nor 
so superstitious as the picture at- 
tempted to show. The act of self- 
cOffining is simply ridiculous and ab- 
surd, and there has never been- such 
practice in any part of China, as our 
colleague, Professor Kiang of Peking 
Government University, can testify. 

To exaggerate the cruelty and 
superstition of the Chinese of the old 
generation is bad enough,: to place 
the Chinese race beyond redemption 
and enlightenment; but to accuse the 
Chinese of the younger generation of 
treachery and ingratitude is a wicked 
attempt to estrange American sym- 
pathy and friendliness toward young 
China. Such misrepresentation of 
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AND HIS MEMORY 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


President Wilson has a remarkable 
memory, and his fund of humorous 
anecdote is of Lincolnian dimensions. 
His love of the genus limerick is well 


known, and in one of his rare hours of | 


ease he is the “life of the party’’—a |} 
‘lence of the eternal hills and the moor- 


figure unrecognizable to those who 
insist that he is a chill, austere, mar- 
moreal abstraction because they have 
encountered him only in his pro- 
foundly serious mood. 

After a busy day at Trenton in the 
Governor's chair he once told the 
writer of a strange trick his thoughts 
had played on him at a reception. 

“I saw coming down the line toward 


|me a man whose name it was impor- 


' 
' 
" 


tant that I should remember. 
“I dug my finger-nails 


|palms in a desperate effort to recal! 


facts portrayed on a photoplay, pur- | 


ported to have arisen from racial antip- 
athy, seems to us nothing less than 
a cleverly <taged plot on the part of 
interested propagandists. The Chi- 
nese people do not want to be misrep- 
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Construction 


is our part in this 


Reconstruction period 


Builders 
Designers 
’ Engineers 
1123 Broadway, New York City 
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We doe not limit ourselves as to the 
wet Nature or Locality of. the’ work we 
undertake. 


May we serve you? 


resented, nor do the American people | 


Hugh S. Roberts & Co. | 
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this name, until, to my great relief. 
it flashed back to me. Exultantly I 
greeted the distinguished gentleman 
by his proper designation. 

“But suddenly, to my dismay, I dis- 
covered that the name of every one 
else in the room had taken wing!” I 
had tried so hard to remember that 
one man that I couldn’t remember any 
of the rest.” 


into my: 


its element as it pursued unsettled 
movements on a waste plot of ground. 
but we must remember that in Hert- 
fordshire the wheatear is mostly a 
bird of passage. It makes a tempo- 
rary stay for resting and feeding pur- 
poses, previous to resuming its -jour- 
ney northward, for it is amidst the si- 


land fastnessS that it loves to dwell. 


' 


‘ 
‘ 


Oyer the wild-rose bush the 
gymnastic exercises of the, white- 
throat and its madcap joy were to be 
witnessed by the silent investigator; 
and the sedge warbler uttered its im- 
petuous notes from the low-lying 
marshy ground against the southern 


hedgeland, where we delight to roam. 
The hands upon the dial were new, George 


moving at such a pace that it-was im- 
possible to tell the hour with any 


From a newly leafing briar bush) degree of certainty until the voice of 
there lit upon the ear one April morn-|the wandering cuckoo filtered pleas- 
ing a continuous rhapsody of sheer antly from a favorite belt of English 


delight. 


Had our eafs deceived us?s woodland, and served as a time-beat 


Was some one playing a trick upon US: for the overture which flooded the out- 


with a sweet-toned musical box? The 
practiced ear is not easily deceived, 
but enthusiasm cannot 
trolled at such a wonderful moment in 
one’s existence, perhaps the greatest 
clock-tick of mnature’s year. Stand 
still and listen! - From the instru- 
mental throat of some feathered magi- 
cian there proceeds a perfect torrent 
of lyrical song, poured out in melodi- 
ous outburst over and over again. Can 
a sight be obtained of the agitated 
singer? Fortunately, 
the bush in which it is sheltered are 


not yet so closely woven together as. Ly, 
to hide the songster from view. There. % 
he sits, near a topmost twig, with the . 7 
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3 full cups rich milk 
3 full cups boiling water 


Another way of making 


Lowney’s Iced Cocoa 


8 generous teaspoons Lowney’s Cocoa 


3 tablespoons sugar (generous) 


Blend cocoa, sugar and salt to- 
gether. Add boiling water gradually. 
Boil directly over fire, stirring until 
thick and smooth. Add scalded 
milk and cook in double boiler 
about 20 minutes. 
and beat thoroughly with egg beater. 
Chill 
whipped cream in tall? glasses. 


At your grocer's. In flavor-tight oe 10c to 50c sizes 


pinch salt 
Whipped cream 


Remove from fire 


thoroughly and serve with 


well be con-' 


the leaves of 
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door world with a riot of feathered 
song. 


— 


but men. An instance occurs to me 4s 
I write—of the doctor in “The Phi- 
landerer.” He is positively upset 
when the patient, whom he Suspects of 
a new and interesting but incurable 
disease, turns out to be perfectly well. 
And, if my recollection is not at fault, 
Bernard Shaw’s comment 
thereon was that the medical con- 
science was rather worse than the 
religious one. “I have known all man- 
ner of consciences,” he says, “but I 
prefer to rely on human nature.” In 
that summary we have the philosophy 
of Dickens, who looked, as I have 
said, alt all questions from the common 
standpoiut of the common man. 
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| established that the retailer is often ' consideration of a resolution. propos- 


ad rd Rell for | 


conscienceless, and is making profits; ing reduction of the amount of cure | 


out of a!ll proportion to his investment.; rency in circulation. 

Senator Henry L. Myers, Democrat, of| Henry L. Myers, Senator from Mon- 
Montana, introduced a resolution yes- tama, said the arount of money in 
terday directing the Banking and Cur, | circulation was partly responsible for 


rency Committee to look into the ad-' present conditions, and that high 


visability of decreasing the amount of | prices were productive of bolshevism | 
and anarchism. He said increases in| 
“The high cost of living is having a! wages invariably were followed by| - 


/ Have Arranged With Mr. 


currency in circulation. 


} sent sa ad effect .in this country,” he, advances in living costs, thus creat- 
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Acts 
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use directing the im- 
S$ surplus of food. 
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any quantity to| investigations into living costs. These, | study and investigation; 
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on have been ex- | people right now than the League of | 
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nia | Protests From ‘All 


 . gestions,” 
ea new arrange- | 


said. “I believe the principal cause is | ing an endless chain. 
the inflation of the currency. end Miles Poindexter, Senator 
amount of money in circulation ° e | Washington, said. the President had 
twice 73 great as it was one year fad been given $10,000,000’ to feed dis- 
and the cost of living is twice.as great | tressed European peoples, and added: 
as it was a year ago.” | 

Senator A. J. Gronna, Republican, of | an appropriation of $61,000,000 for 

One reason 


on Agriculture, said that Con-| urged for the appropriations, to sup- 


re l sible’ ply f - 
gress would do everything pos Ply food to Europe, he said, was main | vised, suk ihe eitdasiva ts bene sdosely 


in | Watched, especially in regard to the re-| 


to assist the President to: lower the/ tenance of meat and food pricés. 
cost of living. He said: While the Senate debate was 
“I am willing, and I am sure that all | progress, William L. Igoe; Representa- 
| Members of Congress are willing, to tive from Missouri, -appealed infor- 
do all in eur power to help the Presi-' mally to members.of two House com- 
dent lower the high cost of living,| mittees to recommend adoption of his 
think that it is rather unfair to resolutions for an inquiry into the cost 
expect the President to take any action | of living, but no forma] decision was 
that will immediately lower living’ reached. 
I don’t believe either the Presi-| One resolution proposes that the 
dent or Congress can do anything that' House Ways and Means Committee 
will bring immediate relief. Of course,| conduct hearings during the tecess to 
an increase in wages will help, but | determine whether prices have been 
Labor is a factor in the cost of living. increased to offset federal taxation, 
Every increase that the railroad manj;and the other directs the Federal 
gets adds to the cost of living, because | Trade Commission to determine the 
it raises the cost of transportation. It 'Ccause and necessity of increaséd prices 
seems to me that the best we can! fer’ shoes. sugar, coffee, and clothing. 
do is to feel our way along slowly and; John F. Fitzgerald, Representative 
'act gradually. We can’t take any | from Massachusetts, also introduced 
would upset living | a resolution declaring it the sense of 
conditions and Labor, I would be very’ the House that the United States sel] 
‘glad if the President could take some | this year’s wheat crop at market 
remedying steps, but I doubt whether | prices, making up the difference out 
he ean.’ | of the $1,000,000,000 guarantee surplus 
Senator Kenyon’s Views |fund.. The resolution said any market 
7 reduction would mean cheaper flour 
Senator W. S. Kenyon, Republican, | and a drop in other commodities, “thus 
of Iowa, said: ‘making possible the beginning of a 
What Mr. Stone is reported to have | movement to reduce the cost of living.” 
told the President is the absolute truth, | He also introduced a resolution re- 
but I cannot see any way in which the | questing the Attorney-General to take 
President can act and give immediate! immediate steps to stop speculation 
relief. 1 would be very happy if he|anq gambling’ on stock exchanges in’ 
could find some solution. The me food products and other necessaries-of 
l can see in sight now are the} jife. 


bills to control food costs. I am mak- | 
ing a study of what Canada is doing, 


Sale of Army Goods 
they are doing something to' 


I may have something | Newark, New Jersey, Establishes Mar- 
I surely, kets in City’s Fire Houses 

will find “i Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

! from its Eastern News Office 

| NEWARK, New Jersey—The sale of 

army goods which began here yester- 

‘day was highlv successful. The 400 

‘pounds of bacon furnished to the fir 

‘houses for sale at 36 cents a poun 


that line later. 
the President 


{to offer in 
that 
Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas: 

“As I have said before, I believe the | 
'high cost of living means more to the) 


It seems to me that the party 
in power will have to take notice of 
that before the next campaign’ 


——— eee 


Price Relief Demanded 


Parts of United | 
States Leading to Government Action 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


WASHINGTON, District 6f Columbia 
—Protests against the 
high prices of foodstuffs, which have 
been gathering force since the end of|of staples: 
the war, have become nation-wide, | 
and their accumulated strength 
forcing the, government to direct ali 
its energies toward immediate reduc- 
tions in prices. 

Distress due to high prices is not, 

national, but. world-wide. | 
Bohemia, France, and England, | 


'was called for. 


‘ducted from 10 to 12 and from 3 to 6 
each day in fire houses and in 


| ganization. 
desired by these sales to give the peo- 


‘and to force down thé market prices 


is ithe project, 


‘in 1917 as a war-time measure. 


lation and profiteering in the foods. 


en 


Commission Meets Today 


} 


as well as this country. Here, for’ > 
several years, Labor organizations | Massachusetts to Investigate Cause and 


have tried to keep wages moving up- | Effect of High Food Costs 
ward to keep pace witb sthe cost. Of | specially for The Christian Science Menitor 
living, but they have found that even; posToN. Massachusetts—Brig.-Gen. 


increased wages they continue | 
¢ — behind the | John H. Sherburne, appointed by the 


advance of prices. Salaried men and | Governor 
unorganized workers, who have been | chusetts commission on. the 
necessaries of life, 


returned yesterday 


special 
unable to protect themselves as have. 
workers in the strongly organized | 
have fared worst. 

“The man who has suffered m 
from high prices has been the salaried | held with fe 
man, the clerk. I wish we could do|mems active regardin 


something for him. I’m open to sug- | of living. 
is the comment of A.| General Sherburnes 


Mitchel! Palmer, Attorney-General, ‘making the trip was to open every 
who has announced that the’ Depart- | possible channel of information of 
ment of Justice is conducting. several ‘value to the commission during its 


ost | Columbia, where conferences had been 
deral officials of depart- 
g the high cost 


purpose in| 


and fullest reports bearing 
upon the subject, he felt that much 
have been no open at- | needlecs time and expense would be 
in the/saved in not covering ground which 
fone already been covered by the fed- 

eral government. 


While there 
on alleged profiteers 
United States, as there have in other 
‘countries, and while no legislation so 
drastic has been recommended here | 


tood to be sold by | as in France and Bohemia, sporadic | day, and will function one year with, 


; about $120,000,000. | boycotts 
some women who report reasonably | data already obtained by peepee 


.Satisfactory results in particular lo-.| Sherburne in Washington will at once 


nt of the Fed-| 


‘ation, which con- 


"Gost of flour to its| can exert a powerful influence in the 
he President has | fixing of prices. 


= @ 
oe 
gy * 


5 | Wheat and flour, 


hington conferring 
Mr. 


JTl. 


Barnes | profiteers 


have been established 


The British workmen are) be laid before the other members of. 
better equipped against | the commission, Charles H. Adams, ' 
for | Mayor of Melrose and Prof. John D. 


calities. 
considerably 
than are Americans, 


his intention of| their great cooperative organizations | Willard of Amherst. 


power to do so. The 


“wt 
aay 3 


10f considered an 


eg 


of living. 


their attention 


q juestions, and the 


cular, are seri-| 
the situation | 
»perate with the 


” remedial pro- | be made 


a | tion. 
- a suspicion that '8.79 cents a pound, and sales will be! special ‘committee, 


have _ raised | 
further ad-: 


er reason than sugar transferred to the equalization 


| 


d members of Con- | dations. 


mer the oner-| 


ie’ 


3 


nue Bill. In. 


that the shoe | 


} about to raise | and Means Committee .yesterday that 


William L. | 
a resolu- | 


em. § 


‘ sonal Trade the practices of food dealers. “Mr. Igoe 

a speedy inves-|is a strong advocate of taxation of 
industry to excess profits. 

for. the con. | 


“) The “Missouri. 
yes that the zov- 
he actual facts 
try, as a basis of 


+s 


meante Com- 
semiembie have 


pa: 
Fy 


i ; 


2a, , he : As 
ti 4 a 
, Se a a 
» 2a 
. * 
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For the present, General Sherburne | 


food stotes by city governments is de- 


sirable. 


The almost innumerable investiga- 
tions under way by federal, state, and 
city governments show signs of com- 
ing to a focus and of producing some- 
‘thing more drastic than recommen- |} ords, documents and other papers, and | 


The Director of Sales of the War De- The quartermaster officials at 


partment has transferred to the sugar | 
equalization board of the Food Admin- | | as the result of a special order from | 
istration all surplus army sugar, with | | the quartermaster-general, to permit | 
the distinct stipulation that it must all} the Boston city health depgrtment to'| 


The cost to the government was: there, 


-effort will be made to prevent specu- | 


by | headquarters in the State House. The | 


The commission has power, 


TAMPICO. FIELDS 
* UNDER SCRUTINY 


from * 


“But it would be impossible to get} 


State Denasteiiai of the United | 


States Is Informed Japanese 


Carranza to Increase Holdings 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


|The Japanese are seeking to in- | 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbi 


crease their oi] holdings in Tampico,, 
Mexico, the State Department is ad-| 


lations said to exist between President 


Cabanas and the Japanese. 


The een ee is also endeavoring 
to learn what properties in the oil 
rfield have been “denounced,” a pre- 
-liminary step to the taking. over of 
the properties by the government with- 
out compensation. The property is | 
first denounced by a Mexican citizen 


and then declared open to entry, with 


the understanding, it is alleged, that. 


the subsoil rights should belong to the 
Japanese. It is known that. several 


properties of American and British oi} 


companies have been “denounced,” and 


it is suspected that these may be in-) 
The. 
facts of the confiscation of the Scot-: 
tish-Mexican property, a Pritish con-| 


tended for Japanese possession. 


cern, are already known. 
The United States, Gréat 

Holland, and France have protested to 

the*® Mexican Government against 


such methods of acquiring property, - 


but although these have delayed con- 
fiscations, they have not stopped the 
practice. 

The foreign governments 
warned President Carranza that the 
legal actions now pending in 
‘Mexican courts should be allowed to 


| settle the matter. fairly, but Carranza | 
is: said not to want. to wait for court. 
decisions and issues decrees announc- ; 
ing new regulations, compliance with | 


which would jeopardize foreign hold- 


ings. 
The texts of the various notes of 


the State Department to the Mexican. 
with one exception, have ; 
is said | 


Government, 
never been made public, 


that 
than is usual in diplomiatic communi- 


It 


‘cations, and Carranza’s unwillingness 


| to have them made public is declared 


e | to be due to the effect 
4 | have on the American public. 


| were ‘exhausted in an hour and more | 
Mayor Gillen himself | 
‘opened the sales, which are being con- | 


hie | ' American Accused of Irregularities in| 


! 


New Jersey Urban League headquar- | 
| ters, operated by a Negro welfare or- | 
(of Davis Morris, 
The Mavor, in a speech, said the city | 


excessively ple temporary relief from high prices) 


The ctty commission voted | 
$100,000 to carry out the expenses of. 
which is conducted under | 
‘authority granted by a statute passed | 
Every | 


I 


cess 


{ 
| 


|Mexican National 
as chairman of the Massa- 


. , cador -recently 
morning from Washington, District of | 


Paulino Fontes, manager of the South- | 


and desiring | 


they might 


ee 


Arrests Ordered 


Railroad Affairs 


MEXICO CITY, Mexico—-The arrest! 


an American, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Express 
system, and Felipe Pescador, former 
general director of the Mexican Na- 
tional Railways, has been ordered by 
the District Court, as a result of an 
investigation of railroad affairs. Mor- 


ris and Pescador were charged with | 
irregularities in the financial affairs of | 


the railways. 

A writ of “amparo,” 
staying further 
somewhat similar to the American 
writ of habeas corpus, was oDtained 
by. both men, delaying further judicial 
action for 72 hours. At the end of 
that time the arrests ordered by 
court will be made, 
dicial action should change the court's 
course. 

The investigation 


which is a pro- 


of affairs of the 
Railways followed 
the publication by newspapers here 
of many criticism’of the management 
and allegations of irregularities. Pes- 
resigned as 
general of the railways and Col. 
east Railways, was appointed to suc- 


ceed him on July 8. 


/'LAKE QUINSIGAMOND 


BRIDGE, DEDICATED. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

WORCESTER, Massachusetts—The 
bridge across Lake Quinsigamond was 
dedicated last night with a program 


‘aquatic parade, 


of ceremonies which included an 


| cert, and addresses by Pehr G. Holmes, 


The commission will begin work to- | 


i 


| 


to summon witnesses, conduct hear- | 
ings, require the production of rec- | 


make recommendation for legal! action. | Utilities Commission, 
the | ngunced that if the street carmen did 


South Boston depot having consented,! not within a reas@nable time agree 


available for home consump-| inspect the army canned good on sale | 
the city has agreed, through aj 
to purchase one; 


Mayor, and George M. Wright, former 
|'Mayor of Worcester. The bridge has 
been under construction 
and its cost was $350,000: 

The dedication ceremonies also 
i mrarked the beginning of the forty- 
fifth national regatta. 


1860. 


says, the purchase of surplus army} EFFORT TO BREAK 


STRIKE - INDICATED 


liam C. Bliss, 
yesterday an- 


to the arbitration plan ordered by the 


is | the receiver could obtain. 1 


Britain, | 


have | 


the 


these notes were more drastic. 


| Commission to give us a hearing or’! 


proceedings, | 


the | 
unless further ju-' 


director- | - 


singing, a. band con-, 
bulk of the shipments went to Eng-| 


since 1913,, 


The bridge. 
supersedes a causeway construc ted in} 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


| party 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—Wil-' 
chairman of the Public. 


| 


4 


Superior Court on Wednesday, the 
commission wouid initiate an investi- 
gation and ask the court to order the 
receivers of thé Rhode Island Com- 
pany to resume ae The com- 
mission claims au do this 
under the law whi erots es that it) 
may act if the service of @ public) 
utility is insufficient to accommodate 
the public or fails entirely. 

Mr. Bliss said that the attitude of 
the carnien in not accepting the pro- 
posed mediation plan led him to be- 
| lieve that the only solution of the 
difficulty was a. partial operation at 
| least. of the road with such labor as 


specia to The ‘Cliriatten: Science Monitor | 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—The desirability | 
| of rganized Labor: submitting to the 
'lawe of the unions is emphasized by 
| W. D. Mahon, international president 
of.the Street Carmen’s Union, 
letter | addressed to the officers and 
members of unions composed of em- 


‘PACKERS REPLY TO 
TRADE COMMISSION : 


Latest Report of Government 
| Investigators Declared to Be 

Only ‘Continued P ropaganda | “in violation of our laws,” Mr. Mahon 

| concludes -his message with — the 


, CHICAGO, Iflinois-—Louis F. Swift, ' statement that he will deal with the 
| president of Swift & Co., referring to |strike situation only “in line with 
the recently issued report of the Fed-;| laws and policies of our association.” 
eral Trade Commission said: | After explaining the terms of the pro- 
“The Federal Trade Commission is; posed agreement, Mr. Mahon said: 
issuing. its report piece-meal, appar- | “Your committee informed me that 
‘ently with the idea of keeping up a | when they took these propositions to 
continuous agitation against the pack-/| your joint mass meeting on Monday 
,ing industry. This latest broadside,| night, that the meeting would not 
according to such report as I have. -ever listen to the reading and expla- 
seen, repeats the same old charges, nation of the propositions, but hooted 
contains the same’ misrepresentation,| them down. and, refusing to submit 
and does our industry the same in- ‘the propositions to a 
justice, as in previous reports. | vote of the entire membership of the 
“The whole contention of the com-| two divisions, and in violation of our 
mission that we control and manipu-! laws, declared this strike.” 
late prices is simply not based .on! 


facts. Our fluctuating profits, aver-. Referendum to Be Held 
The rejected referendum has been 


aging only a fraction of a cent per) 
_peund of meat, and often becoming | restored through efforts of Mr. Mahon | 
and other union leaders called into! 


losses for weeks at a time, alone re-' 
conference with company officials by | 


i of Chicago, now on strike. After 
stating that the strike was declared 


'futes this contention.” 
BE. <A. Cudahy, president of 
Cudahy Packing Company, says: 
‘For the CudaHy interests. I most 
_Tespectfully .pretest against the con- 
tinued propaganda of this character | 
by a governmental body such as the agsoéiation, and | appeal to every 
rrade Commission.-- This is put, put | mamnbar to realize and appreciate this 
obviously in the endeavor to force | sityation. 7 se 
the passage of measures in Congress | cepted by 12 o'clock Friday night, 
advocated by the Federal Trade Com- | leaves us without any proposition and. 
mission, for government operation of in my opinion, in a serious condition 
a private and very complex business. 'I would also cal] ahtaha?timn ne the iain « 
: If enacted they would be to the great | nership that I am trvine Ne meet this 
injury of not only the packer, but! situation and work out. for then: a 
the live-stock producer and the con-' cettiement that will bring to them the 
| oer as well. ‘best conditions possible to 
The Cudahy. interests have fre- themselves 


” ‘after having placed 
quently requested the Federal Trade pigicyious position.” 


In a supplementary statement Mr. 
Mahon urged acceptance of the agree- 


the 


day. Concerning the referendum, Mr. 


Mahon continued: 
“This is in line with the laws of our 


in a 
to exhibit any. evidence which they 
may have to justify their erees tment: 

against us, and no such opportunity «1 fee) confident,” he said. “that 


has been allowe s.”” 
ed us -whHen the rank and file of our mem- 
bership understand ‘the situation they 


| EMPLOYEES PROTEST will indorse the proposition that their 
EXPECTED DISCHARGE | “fficers and committee have recom- 


| mended, and they will vote to accept it 
ce : : _ ‘and return to work.” 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | ‘ 

BOSTON, Massachusetts Bight | Rights of Public 
thousand employees of the Charles-! The rights of the public were rec- 
town Navy Yard, in this city, held @} ognized by the union president as he 
mass meeting on Boston Common yes- | renamed 


terday, to protest against wholesale 
“I am advised that there are several 


discharges expected aS a result of a/| 
reported shortage’ im appropriations; men, members of our organization, 
ging the men to continue 


tor the Navy Department. ‘who are urs 
The men carried*® banners bearing | 
‘inscriptions to the effect that they had | On strike and vote down the recom- 
bought Liberty bonds 100 per cent; mendations 
during the war, and that they. should and policy of 
of their 
certain 


—— 


their association, be- 
individual feelings 
Officers of 


|receive government work rather than} cause 
have it go to private yards. The ban-; against 
ners also pointed out the desire of! ciation 
the employees to receive the same; «7 gannot believe that reasonable 
treatment as that accorded Pacific | thinking men and women are aia 
|cOast workmen, who have the 44-hour | sic 4 
Spode iO hed hctine Matos of to the detriment ‘of themselves and 
3 7 Poa — families and to the injury of the great 
Boston, and other prominent men of, riding public by statements of this 
the city, are endeavoring to have Con-| kind Rees . 
ress provide appropriations sufficiens | : 
to keep the men at work. 


_vide for dealing with 


| WHISKY EXPORTS AT | | tnat may be done to any 
LOUISVILLE. KENTUCK Y | the 28sociation, no matter who he may 


ibe, and I am not going to allow men 
'to bring their individual grievances or 
trom steiiiiees Sewe Office feelings against their local officers to 
LOUISVILLE: K eA | work to the detriment of our member- 
: SVILLE, Kentucky—Exporta- | ship or the inc onvenience of the great 
tions of whisky through the local reve- ‘street car riding public.’ 
nue office in July totaled approxi- | The surface car men. 
mately 50,000 barrels, four times the | jee 
normal monthly shipments of whisky | 
to foreign countries. This aggregates | 
about 2,350.000 gallons. The great 


any 


Special to The Christiam Science Monitor 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES. INC. 


NEW YORK 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER $5 65 
VIA CAPE COD CANAL ° 
Ly. India Wharf Daily and Sunday 5 P. M. 


awer DANGOR, $5.18 


Lv. India Wharf every day except Sundays. 
M. To Bangor «nd Intrmediate 


land, Ireland, Scotland; and some to. 
Holland. | 

It is estimated that when prohibi- | 
tion became effective on July 1, there 
were stored in the fifth Kentucky dis- | 
trict approximately 300,000 barrels of | 
whisky. 


at » 
Landings. 
Connections at Rockland fer Par Harbor, 
Brooklin and intermediate landings, every day 
except Mondays. Connections at Rockland 
for Blue Hill on Thursdays and Sundays. 


stir PORTLAND, $2 


A Week 
leave Central Wharf every Tuanlen 


Thursday and Saturday at 6 P. M, 


2Trips ST. JOHN, N.B., $9.72 


A Week 
Also EASTPORT & LUBEC, MAINE 
Central Wharf. Mon. & Fri. at 10 A. mM. 
Stateroom and Passage Tickets must be pur- 
chased in advance. PRES ORES 
BOSTON & YARMOUTH 3S. 8. CO.. Ltd. 


4 Trine YARMOUTH,N.S., $9 64 


. Central Wharf. Mon., Tues.. Thirs. 
and Fri. at 1 P. M. Stateroom and Pas- 
senger Tickets must be purchasedin advance. 


TELEPHONE RATES REDUCED 


from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois— The Llinois— 
Public Utilities Commission abolished | 
| the present $2 minimum rate on four- | 
line residence telephones in 
Chicago and restored the. 30-cal]-a- | 
month-$1.50 rate, in an order issued 
yesterday. .All telephone moving and- 
installation charges are abolished. The | 
new order goes into effect on Aug. 1; 
and continues for four months.:- 


en 


made on a basis to insure recovery of | carload of these canned goods at $7500, | 


that cost. The amount of granulated /| for resale at cost to the public. 


by’ the city Will bé canned tomatoes, 
peas and corn, and the rest will be 12- 
ounce cans of corned beef. 


— +e we 


Chicago Milk Price Up 


Spec ial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Milk distribu- 
tors announced here yesterday that 
the price of milk will be advanced 
from 14 to 15 cents today. 
given by the Milk Producers Cooper- 
ative Marketing Association, which 
does only a wholesale, 
increased costs of fe and labor. 
The wholesale advance, it was 
stated, will be 52 cents 100 pounds, or 


hoard is, all told, 56,000,000 pounds. 
Villiam L. Igoe, Representative 
from Missouri, told the House Ways 


the high cost of living could be broken 
in five weeks by an investigation of 


Congress Considers Prices 


Senate Debates High Cost of Living; 
Resolutions Entered in House - 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The high cost of living was de- 
bated in the Senate yesterday during 


—- 


_—— <r o * - ~~ 


si 


Reasons’ 


business, were | 


slightly more than one cent a quart. | 


Ninety per cent of the goods bought | C if 
° g | 


You walk _ 


that have the new idea. Ask your shoe 
dealer or repair-man to show them to you. 


UNITED LACE & BRAID MFG. CO,, 


All Tickets and Information—Wharf Offices. 
Tel. Fort Hill 4300\or City Office, 333 
Washington St., tei. Fort Hill 4823. . 


[HUDSON RIVER NIGHT LINES | 
NEW YORK—ALBANY—TRoy | 


Daily sailings from Pier 32, Ae R., 
St. People’s line daily 4 @ P. Night Express 
line, week days, 7 P. M.; Sunday and holi. 
days, 9 P. M., West 132d St. (all steamers) 
haif hour later. Due Albany 6 o'clock following 
morning. Direct rail conmection at Albany to 
all points North, East and West. ’Phone 
Cana!l—vo000. 

Express Freight Service. Autos Carried. 


HUDSON NAVIGATION. COMPANY 
pu ILGRIMS’ FIRST LANDING G 
‘4 ROVINCETOWN. 


100-mile round trip to CAPE COD 
on large wireless equipped, iron steamanip 
DOROTHY BRADFORD 
FaARR~-Reven trip $2.00, ‘one way $1.75; 
including war tax 
, 400 Atlantic Ave., 18s 
, Sundays and wa - 


n Air - 


your shoes are fitted with the heels 


— 
foot Cases 


. Originators and Sele Manufacturers 
AUBURN, PROVIDENCE, BR. L 


Leaves 
9:30 A. 


STATEROOMS 


Tel. Fort Hill 2832 


in a 


/ployees of surface and elevated lines | 


referendum . 


This proposition, if not ac- | 


secure, | 


_agers has called 


in violation of the laws 


the asso- 


to allow themselves to be influenced , 


' “I want to advise our membership | 
that the laws of our association pro- | 
injustice. 
member of | 


at will, with increased profit. 


. lover 


' Lakes, 
| other ideal spots in this region is still in 


' conveniences of civilization at the 
, tides, Algonquin Park, New Ontario, 


/ rama wtnrolls 
|, Canadian 

| Matapedia Valley. 
| Baie de Chaleur. 


Every Detail 
° 
The Canadian 


about 


weve 


in Chieago! ACTORS TO EXPLAIN 
“Would Give Men 17-Cent In- 
crease — International P?¥esi-|' 


"dent Rebukes ‘Local og 


 clated Actors and Artists of America. 
‘the international actors’ union which 


a 


AIMS OF THE UNION 


ee ee cd 


Special to. The Christian < “ctence Monitor 
from its Eastern News Cffice 


NEW YORK, New York—The Asso- 


includes the Actors Equity Asgocia- 


, tion and other organizations of play- 
ers, holds a meeting at Hotel Astor 


Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock.for the 
purpose of making clear to the mem- 
bers of the acting profession exactly 
what ts being done by the unionized 
players in the present situation be- 
tween them and the Producing Manh- 
agers Association and for the purpose 
of obtaining a mandate from the pro- — 
fession empowering the organization 
to use every legitimate means tn pro- 
tecting the actors’ rights. 

“Actors as individuals 
less, to enforce their rights,” said 
Frank Gillmore, secretary of the 
equity association to The Christian 
Science Monitor Thursday night, “and 
the unionizing of the profession will 
gixe to them the protectéon they need. 
Hugh Frayne, general organizer for 
the American Federation of Labor. 
and Francis Wilson, president of the 
association, will be the chief apeakers 
at the mass meeting.” 

Mr. Gillmore explained that what is 


are power- 


‘known as the Chu Chin Chow strike 
| was not merely a piece of publicity 
|for that show, but that the majority 
pof the players in that company were 
rehearsing 


without contracts, and 
those who are members of the Equity 
'Asg#ociation had been instructed to 
demand association contracts. MF, 


Gov. F. O. Lowden, and will be held to- | Gillmore said a few did demand them 


and a few didn’t, although they had 
promised .that they would. 

Three members of the company have 
struck, but the rest are staying on, 


‘standing with the firm of Comstock & 


Gest in its decision not to sign equity 
contracts. Some of the company have, 


‘resigned from the Equity Association. 


Mr. Gillmore says the players who 
stand by the Equity Association now, 
though perhaps having nothing special 
to gain, are contributing to the com- 
mon good of the profession. The 
managers say thev are doing att. in 
their power to aid the profession, 
that they do not propose to. accept a 
dictation of what one of the man- 
“a lot of professional 


azitators.” 


NEGRO RESTRICTIONS PROPOSED 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Negroes would be prohibited from 
enlisting in the army and navy~ender 
a bill introduced yesterday by Thad- 
deus H. Caraway, Democrat, Repre+ 
sentative from Arkansas. The meas- 
ure also would provide for the dis« 
charge within 60 days of all Negroes 
now in the service and prohibit any 
from receiving appointments to the 
naval and military academies.  An- 
other bill by Mr. Caraway would pro- 
hibit intermarriage of whites and 
ee in the District of Columbia. 


-_————— 


Business 
—Pleasure 


EE Canada in the making! 


Let your vacation take 


‘you to the land of thriving 


now receiving | opportunity. 
‘this greater business field at your 


On discovering 


elbow, vou can settle down, or invest 


A visit 
to such cities as Winnipeg and the 
Prairie towns will acquaint you with 


new opportunities for the future. 


‘9 Ideal Vacations 


In the wide lands of Canada, thousands 
of happy surprises await the va ‘ationtist 
New expe! ‘leuces and pleasure abound 
in the delightful atmosphere of Prince 
Kdwared istznd Sf John River Valter. 
Muskoka. For the nature and animat 
there ts abundant opportunlt ty in 
Nova Scotia, Wnebe New Brunswick. 
New Ontario, Eastern Manitoba and British 
t‘olumbia to observe wild animals in their 
native haunts. The scenery around Rainy 
Nipigon, I, ake of the Woods ana 


its natural wildpess and beauty. 
A Vacation Planned to Meet 
Your Needs-—Choose! 


iio back to Nature or camp close to the 
Lanuren- 

Nago- 
gami River, Jasper Park. A wonder pann- 
before the traveler through the 


Ney. La eS iste 
CC 


Our Art Booklet ‘9 
Ideal Vacations.’ 
In it you'll find 7 


tiong that 
*r stated 


| Gaspe. Cape Breton 
‘and along the ocean 
shore of Nova Srotia. 
a facts fad old- 
— setting in Que- 
bec, Montreal,-.Hallt- 
fax and their environs. 
If you have oaoly .a 
few days, spend them 
joyous! at Muskoka. 
Sparrow Take or the 
Maritime Provinces. 


for your cop 


f > ig ’ @bli- 


Planned! - 


7 National Rall- - 27 
ways hare col- Ye 
lected facts 
Canada 
coe will help 

nm any 
kind of vaca- 
tion. 


C. K. HOWARD, Gen. Agt., 
‘2 Washington’ St.. BOSTON. MASS. . 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A, FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1919 


LABOR SITUATION REST PERIODS AS | when they might have fight refresh- 
AND THE FARMER AID 10 EFFICIENCY 


To insure ‘real benefit from rest 

periods, it is advised, there should be 
Agricultural Lecturer Asserts Investigati“u Said to Indicate 
_ That Produce Raisers Are Be- That They Counteract the 


r : mc : | nye | 
LABOR MEN FAVOR. 
good light, properly distributed; effec- 
tive ventilation and heating, and care- 
set by Unionism on One Side Diminution of Capacity Due 
and Paternalism on the Other to Length or Intensity of Work 


Gide six months to a year for each 
day’s violation of its provisions, was 
not considered effective by the “Leg- 
islature passing it. This act has been 
so amended by the anti-trust laws of 
1905 and 1913 and by thé judicature 
act of 1915 that it is now considered & 
formidable weapon against any com- 
bination formed for the purpose of 
restraining trade or boosting prices. 


issue and has just adopted the follow- 


“This meeting of the Triple Alliance, 
j having considered the decision of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trade Unions Congress not to convene 
a special] conference of the trade union 
movement to discuss the . proposals 
contained in the resolution at South- 
port on April 16, expresses’ profound 
disappointment at the attitude taken 
up by the Parliamentary Committee, 
and their failure to provide a consti- 
tutional channel! to enable the organr 


ized workers of the whole country to 
express their views upon the grave , Special to ‘The Christian Science Monitor 


issues of conscription, military inter-| MONMOUTH, Maine—Dr. George M. 
vention in Russia, the raising of i Bebe sto an agricultural authority 
blockade, the release of conscientiohs who for years has lectured through 
chjectors, and military intervention, the New England states, says that the 
in trade union disputes. We.there- biggest problem facing the thinking ; 

ey eeenee Ap convene ‘ ee Geis cher allpyeng 4 is whether the farms tan | fifth annual meeting of the Trades seneral to. counteract the diminution ; kilns ‘esta a tr — are ae 
gate conference representing the con- | under conditions now facing: and Labor Congress of Canada which of working capacity caused by length [aay pri me pe ren cumintend sarc 


' stituent bodies in the industrial Triple : every Owner. When the members of; ~ | OF intensity of effort. 
Alliance to decide what action if any; the Peace Congress, at the lead of| Will be held in Hamilton, Ontario, on’ ‘«Requcing the number of hours| lie down. In some spinning opera- 
Sept. 22. 


should be taken in order to. compel; American members, fixed eight hours It is pointed out that the; worked per day does not appear so!tions «employees may actually be at: 


_ FARMERS’ LEAGUE 
fully selected equipment, including 


labor-saving dévices. It appears med Non-Partisan Movement ae Or- 
She periods increase eran in “— ganization of Labor arty 
a a high degree of concentra , by N ota 

Federation of Labor Meeting 
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NEXT CONGRESS OF 
CANADIAN LABOR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 
OTTAWA, Ontario—One of the most 
important conventions in the history | 


; 


of Canadian Labor will be the thirty- | 


Introduction of Rest Periods 


“In actual practice and in certain 
types of work the introduction of rest 
periods presents certain difficulties,” : 
it is remarked. “For example, a rep- from its Western News Office 


ods in industrial occupations have Tesentative of an establishment mak-| BISMARCK, North Dakota—Politi- 
been investigated by the National In-'ing grinding wheels stated that the cal affiliation between organized Labor 
dustrial Conference Board, with the; men in the kilm room work extremely|.nq the organized farmers was ad- 
result’ that they have been found in| hard for two-hour periods when the | vanced tnwaed’ realization when tbe 
North Dakota Federation of Labor, in 
annua! convention at Minot, adopted 
resolutions indorsing the organization 
of a Labor party and at the same time 


ix Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


ence special parlia- 
espondent | 
England (July 1) 
nt feature of the 
is that the import- 
time occur entirely 
. To some extent 
imes, but it is so 
rt that everybody 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Rest peri- 


: 
| 


mments upon it. 
60 swiftly just now 
g0 many contrary 
p House of ~om- 
rally the register 
fails of its proper 
aps, it would _be 
flects in a con- 

n the prevail- 
country. Fur- 
significant is 

nent between 
opinion. The| 
wwhat unintelligent | 
in a state of, 

the parent is 
pe more, he is be- 
f his offspring and 
it and even get rid 
pring refuses to be 
3 where its par- | 
y at Westminster; | 
nent deepens every 


a _ - 
ory : 
a é 


entary Democracy 
all of this divorce 
| public opinion are 
| students of 
ve frequently pre- 
ween parliamentary 
on hand and the 
ibor elements on the | 
issian events pdint | 
hrewd forecast; but , 
moral, which is the | 
roletarian rule, tas 
i the political con- 
sh Labor. The an- 
‘the Labor Party at | 
sk adopted a resolu- 
y of two to one in. 
alled “direct action” | 
general strike as a’ 
of protest against | 


their 


the government to comply with al] or 

any of the terms of the resolution.” 
At the conference a serious situation 

may arise; for, even if the Labor 


Party and the parliamentary commit- | 


tee of the Trade Union Congress de- 
cided to abstain from direct action, 
the Triple Alliance is formidable 
enough to be able to act alone. It 
certainly would act alone if it thought 
that public opinion would support it. 

On that point it may well have seri- 
ous doubts. The public has taken note 
of the arguments for and against. di- 


rect action, which were used at the 


Southport Conference, and has shown 
pretty clearly that it approves of the 
line taken by Mr. Clynes whose pres- 
tige throughout the country stands 
high. Mr. Clynes argued that the La- 
bor Party was created by the working 
classes as the instrument by which 
political aspirations could be 
realized in Parliament, that the exist- 
ence and progress of the party rested 
upon Labor’s belief in democratic gov- 
ernment by constitutional means, and 
that the task of Labor was to win over 
the majority of the electorate to Labor 
policy. He declared that the growth 


of Labor as a political force ought to: 
has passed, not to return. Never mind’! 


be regarded as a proof of its coming 
power, and that to make an impatient 
and premature bid for 
power by unconstitutional. means 
vould prejudice the whole political 
future of the movement. 


A Possible Ugly Situation 


The appeal made by Mr. Clynes did | 
ot succeed at Southport, but it has | 


n 
forced the general public to think out 
the problem at issue. Many people 
agree that the last general election 
was conducted in such a manner as to 


overnment, thereby | sive Labor severe provocation, but | 
most would hesitate to support the | 
Triple Alliance in an appeal to force. | 


‘tendency predicted | 
ing of the vote has 
sted, the London | pyblic opinion plays a large part in 


the “victory of the | settling all great industrial disputes | jyst what officials have been and are 


immediate | 


| 
! 
| 


' the 


i 
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as the basis of a day’s work in the 
future, and then declared for “an ade- 
quate wage,” they placed the farm 
owner, obliged to employ extra help, 
at a big disadvantage. 

“Labor has not received its fair 
proportion of income, from its output, 
in the past, if it does today; but that 
does not relieve from responsibility to 
deal fairly with all industries. 

“One fact is certain, it is a practical 
impossibility to conduct two indus- 
tries alongside each other on a widely 
different basis. If eight hours is the 
rule in one case, it inevitably will be 
elsewhere. Thus today, in our coun- 
try towns, with carpenters and paint- 
ers working only eight hours, men in 
the hay fields are demanding the same 
time and with this almost double reg- 
ular wages. | 


Farm Conditions s 


“It is impossible to earry on farm 
operations successfully on a _ short- 
hour plan except it be recognized 
that cost of production will rise by 
leaps and bounds, and that no matter 
where they go, the producer is en- 
titled to cost plus a fair profit. The 
day for talking economical production 


if this spells a big increase in price 
for all farm products, it is only neces- 
sary to place responsibility where it 
rightfully belongs. In my opinion. the 
present administration has officially 
been against the farmer while pro- 
fessing great anxiety to aid. 

“It is true money has been spent 
lavishly to multiply agencies set for 
the higher education of farmers and 
to load the farm with literature from 
government presses, but all the 
while the anxiety to yield to every 
demand of organized Labor has but 
increased burdens on producers of the 
food of support. No man ever lifted 


'himself by his boot-straps, yet that is 


aspect of ‘Labor has 


changed since the last annual con-. #8 introducing a 10 or 15-minute pause | 


vention which was held in Quebec. 


In issuing the call for the convention 
the president, Mr. Tom Moore, and 
the secretary, Mr. P. M. Draper, have 
issued a statement ih the course of 
which they say: Since last the ‘con- 
gresS met most vital changes have 
taken place and exceptional condi- 
tions have arisen. The world has 
passed from a state of almost univer- 
sal war to one of general peace. A 
period of transition has come, with 
reconstruction and readjustments. Out 
of the chaotic confusion created by 
the war many new and unaccustomed 
elements have arisen to affect the so- 
cial, political, national, and interna- 
tional affairs of all countries, Canada 
includefl. A wave of industrial unrest 
has swept over this country, making 
itself felt in most abnormal condi- 
tions. Labor has never before found 


(‘sO much need of calmness, determina- 


tion, vigilance, and organization. The 
momentous question of International 
Trades Union affiliation has assumed 
proportions that far exceed in im- 
portance to the Trades Union move- 
ment anything heretofore experienced. 


Net during the most anxious years of 


the war was there more cause than 
this year for prudence and activity. 
The problems to be solved during this 
year’s convention are of paramount 
importance, and will demand the very 
best that is in the delegates in at- 
iendance at the Hamilton Convention 
of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada.”’ 

The urgent necessity of perfecting 


Labor’s organization is also referred; 


to, it being stated that the capitalist 
and the employer are perfectly organ- 
ized, these having at their command, 


“not only the wealth but also the in-| 


fluences that can be secured; talent, 
ability, legal acumen, directing pow- 


very much | efficacious in avoiding this diminution | WOTK but little, excepting when some-| 


‘thing is wrong with the machine.” | 
during the middle of the forenoon,” | One employer asserted that rest 
the investigators discovered. | periods were responsible for the only | 

‘strike In his establishment, because 


It was found ‘thd many employees | 
preferfed ‘a shorter workday, rather uring the rest periods certain swage’ 


than the rest periods: but that atti-; “Put pressure on non-union workers.” 
tude, the board’s investigators con-| Another said that “nearly all quarrels 
tend, “cannot be regarded as a test of Start in the rest-room.” Where rest 
tlre real value of such pauses.” | periods have been “withdrawn it has 

The aim of the board was to de-| Seen due often to indifference on the 
termine the value of short rest peri- ‘part of the employees, says* the re- 
ods, other than the noon hour. In| Port. Some pieceworkers protested 
reply. to a schedule of inquiry sent to that it caused them to lose time. The 


388 establishments, 104 reported that; TePOrt advises that the workmen be 
they had tried regular rest periods, of | Shown clearly that the rest periods | 
which, however, 15 later discontinued | 4Te for their own good and the good 
them in some or all departments. Of | °f all concerned. 
the balance, 129 had made no experi- 
ments with rest periods, which the 
report assumes to be the case with 
the 155 remaining. 


Amusement as an Aid 


'A few moments of tossing a ball, 
dancing or merely roaming about and 
chatting are found valuable. The 
length of rest periods must depend 
largely, the report says, on the class 
of work. Monotonous processes in 
particular make rest periods desirable. 

Rest periods ought not to be confined 
to women, it is recommended, for they 
have proved equally effective in occu- 
pations where men are exclusively en- 
gaged. An experiment is cited, where 
men handling pig-iron were worked 
only 43 per cent of the time and output 
was greatly increased. Another ex- 
periment, where a gang of riveters 
rested two minutes after driving 10 
rivets, showed a large increase in the 
number of rivets driven. 

Rest periods taken at the employee’s 
discretiéfmare open to the objection | 
that they sometimes interfere with 
work done by other persons. One em- 
ployer found that his workmen were 
“nibbling sandwiches” during the fore- 
noon, and gave them a 10-minute rest 
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BAKERS’ DEMAND IN ALBERTA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


of a 24-hour strike, carried on by the 
local bakers’ union, the price of bread 
has been increased 1 cent a loaf to 
the consumer, and two-thirds of a cent 
to the wholesaler. In the proposed 
agreement presented by the union to 
the master bakers of the city, they 
asked for a recognition of the union, 
an increase in wages running from 5 
to 75 per cent, a one-day shift, and 
an eight-hour working day. The de- 
mands were based on working condi- 
tions in force in Calgary. The mas- 
ter bakers met all the demands except 
the wage schedule, which they claimed | 
was exorbitant, and a compromise | 
was effected. | 


’ 
' 
' 
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BUILDING TRADES WAGE SCALE | 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Southern News Office | 
ATLANTA, Georgia—The Building) 
Trades Council of Atlanta announces. 
the consummation of an agreement’ 
with the Atlanta buildiag contractors | 
effecting a 44-hour working. week for’ 


approving the platform of the Farm- 


ers’ Non-Partisan League. 
Some of North Dakota’s most active 


Labor men had previously been recog- 
nized by the non-partisan league. . 
Frank Milhollan, vice-president of the 
State Federation of Labor and an 
influential member of the Bismarck 
Typographical. Union, was elected by 
the league last fall as a member of the 
State Railway Commission; S. 8S. Mc- 
Donald of Grand Forks, also a member 
and president of the state federation, 
had received several recognitions in 
form of salaried state offices prior to 
his appointment by Governor Frazier, 
shortly ‘before the Minot meeting, to 
be a member of North Dakota's first 
workmen's compensation bureau. 
Labor candidates to the state Legis- 
ture were elected on the league 


: la 
EDMONTON, Alberta—As a result} ticket last fall in several Labor strong- 


holds. The last Assembly passed 
eight-hour laws, minimum wage bills, 
a workmen’s compensation act, a mine 
inspection act and a law requiring the 
union label on state printing. 

Mr. Milhollan, who is a warm league 
supporter, recently visited Illinois, 
where he investigated the new state 
Labor party. He presented a favor- 
able report to the convention. Reso- 
lutions indorsing the 14 points of the 
Illinois Labor Party were read and 
immediately adopted, a committee on 
organization was named, and Aug. 31 
and Sept. 1 were set as the dates for 
a Labor party convention to be held 
at Fargo, when a constitution and plan 
of procedure will be adopted. 

The effect of Labor men's espousal 
of the league cause was seen in the 
recent referendum election, when the 
vote in organized Labor centers was 
largely 4ncreased in favor of the 
league. Gov. Lynn J. Frazier has for- 
mally welcomed the Labor Party as an 
ally of the farmer. 

North Dakota organized Labor has 


7000 mechanics in these trades, and by 
which it is agreed to work in harmony | taken a more radical stand than the 
until May 1, 1920. The wage scale for| American Federation of Labor. The 
the ensuing year gives bricklayers 90' North Dakota convention approved tie 
cents an hour and carpenters 75 cents; general strike then im progress in 
an hour, beginning next fall. | Winnipeg. 


neing the Labor | anq would certainly be decisive in any. 

ion to bolshe- | conflict provoked for a political pur- | 
ate newspapers take pose. It has shown its approval, in. 
@ truer view. Theirecent by-elections, of the ultimate | 


for instance, | political object of the Triple Alliance | ; ; | 
ort to desperate | in relation to Russia and to the con- | in cost of other products are gid, It is pointed out in conclusion that ' 


vel ‘ r e increas ' 
tes the government |tinuance of military service, and the | waoiy, £0 be Coeteen oo increase Mf! the situation will not brook delay. 


trying to do. Let responsibility fall 


where it belongs and then go to work ers are all at oe yivega ner The peek : period at 9 o’clock. As a result, they 
to help correct existing conditions. ran deat ts ae hcag er rg could eat without hurrying and “it cut 
“Evidence multiplies that increases | {77©¢S Of “ador to meet these cone! down waste of time.” In England, 
|tions with like weapons. | particularly, munitions workers were 

benefited, it is reported, by periods at 


this demonstra- | ‘cost of manufacture, but to profiteer- | 


ait beyond which |! 
| On the passive ac- | 
pple” in the equiv- | 


government in such 


ry conscription and 


asked—What is the 


s tactics, the threat 
rike for the slower 
wamentary govern- 
Ty seriows; but it 
@ power it claims, it | 
oth on questions of 
in methods, and@ its 
‘it a peculiarly cum- 
for swift and de-— 
| party is composed 
ni which apply 
| financial power; 
ist bodies of which 
abor Party (small, 
t Fabian Society 
tive, but intellec- | 
ary) are the chief; | 
men’s Labor organ- 
he Women's Trade 
ie most important; 
Ve societies, wide- 
il organizations en- 
cl shop-keeping 
8 which have only 
ast the wishes of a 
decided to’enzage 
_ The Labor Party | 
Wation of working- | 
$ within which al-' 
C if political opinion 
is helpless, unless 
le unions with it, | 
; battalions and as. 
| mind of their own 
ent causes beloved 
Labor Party, their 
in the past been 
effect in favor of 
political views are 
a “Parliamentary 
$ almost as power- 
e committee of the 


asure the signifi- 
resolution in. 
tion.” The resolu-- 
| Executive of the 
er with the Parlia-| 
of the Trade Union. 
© see whether “the | 
strial powers” of 
ot be used to Stop | 
|in Russia. There’ 
of opinion at. 
ct to be gained, | 
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— ee ge 


J lis difference of 
re marked in the 


’ 
; 


fofthe Trade’ . 


lich has already, 
pd to call a special! | 
ade Union move-| 
in question. But 
@ wheels within 
ful body popu-. 
Triple apnance— | 
of Great Britain, 
of Railwaymen, | 
workers Federa- 
rt of the Trade 
at on forcing the | 
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~ 
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differe b |* 
hee re are to receive $6 a day, gang foremen. 


time cannot be far distant 


when the | ing by all interests. 


state of opinion in the country will | 


profoundly influence the attitude of 
the government. «cherefore, if a great 
political strike does break out, the 


| promoters of it may find that the gov- 
| ernment will have the support of pub- 
lic opinion in any measures necessary 

t does it under- ‘to suppress it. 
ction?” If it really | 
bower of which it 
if it were united in| 


We should then be 
face to face with an ugly situation: 
but I fancy that the responsible Labor 
leaders will refrain from provoking it 


‘in view of the doubtful nature of the 
‘outcome. ' 


LABOR CONGRESS WILL | 


‘the price of all meat and milk prod- | 


ucts must materially increase to cover! Farmilo., organizer in Alberta for the’ 


OPPOSE ONE BIG UNION: 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


by 
Congress 


A AE A ec nee 


the Dominion Trades and Labor | 


has followed the action of | 2cted 


the Winnipeg Trades and Labor Con- | 


gress in voting for affiliation with the 
One Big Union. Mr. Tom Moore, the 
president of the Dominion body, de- 


'clares that, “Repudiation by subsidi- 


ary bodies of their own constituted 
central authority will not be tolerated. 


Such action destroys organized effort | 


expenses. 


Need of Incentive 
“If the government seeks to force 


| 


the reduction of prices for food prod- | 


certainly lead to 


in 


ucts, it will 
further reduction 
Whenever a man, 


still | 
production. | 
for any reason, 


ceases to strive to do his best, ambi- | 
ing carried on in Alberta by the Amer- 


that one cannot hope to realize cost | can Federation of Labor, to the end 
plus profit can only result in loss of 
‘desire to do. 

“At present prices in the hay field, | 


tion ceases and all impetus for im- 
provement is lost. The consciousness 


The 
grower and 


government protects 


the wheat 


‘that 


|ALBERTA AND THE 


FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Special- to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


EDMONTON, Alberta—A _ general 
survey of the Labor movemient is be- 


the conditions of workers en- 


rolled under its banners may be still 


further improved wherever such im- 
provement may be found desirable. A. 


‘American Federation of Labor. states 


j 
crop acreage | 


increases tremendously, but by just) 
so much does that in corn fall off and 
OTTAWA, Ontario—Speedy action. 


present high prices are to be expected. 
Labor complications and cost have 
‘to greatly restrict acreage in 
corn in New England so that the de- 


pendence on the west will be as great: 


as ever. 

“Before prices of food products can 
be reduced, without positive injury 
to agriculture, prices of labor and 
hours must be changed. By no line 


of reasoning can there be justification | 


for insisting on the farmer working 


and we would sooner withdraw our! 92 or 14 hours while his neighbor re- 


charters entirely than attempe 


tO | ceives big wages for eight, and then 


/ 
} 
} 


carry on as a mob throughout the having prices for what he may offer’ 


Unian members to destroy the bona 
fide trade unions.” 


country and allow the trades councils for sale fixed by the government. This: 
chartered by us to be used by One Big | fact alone wil! 


that in seeking to further 


improve | 


i 


conditions for those workers needing | 


and. wages, there is no thought or 


| betterment in regard to working hours | 


desire to use the strong arm method. | 


It is expected the desired advantages 
can be obtained by negotiations be- 
tween employees and employers and 
by the application of industrial union- 
ism. 
DEMANDS OF GARMENT WORKERS 
Special to The, Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO, Ontario—Leaders in the’ 


garment workers’ strike, which has 
been in force in this city for some 
days, say that unless the employers at 
once show a disposition to negotiate 


do more to discourage | on the matters in dispute, steps will 


|men from taking up farm work than | immediately be taken to transfer two- 


official uplift can overcome in a*gen-/| thirds 
| United States. 


Instructions have been -given to the | eration.” 


Winnipeg representative of the Do- 
,minion Congress to at once proceed 
with the reorganization of the council 


in accordance with the policy of the 


central body and aims of international 


| 


; 
! 
' 


trade unionism. The indications are, 
that a fight to a finish will be waged 


between the Dominion Trades and 


Labor Congress and the One Big Union | 
of Winnipeg and elsewhere in western 


Canada. 


It is believed that the saner| . 11) under:ake an investigation of the 


members of the trades unions are in’ 


the. action of the 


sympathy with 
governing body. 


TELEPHONE STRIKE SETTLED 


Michigan Food Inquiry 


Activities of Packers Will Be 
amined by Attorney-General! 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


LANSING, Michigan—A. J. Groes-: 


beck, Attorney-Genera 


food situation in that State to see 


E.x- | 


| 


| 


the 1600 strikers to the 
In Chicago and other 
garment manufacturing centers the 
wages, the leaders claim, are $40 a 
week, while the Toronto workers are 
only demanding $35 as a weekly wage, 
and the discontinuance of the piece- 


of 


work system, which has.long ago. been | 


discarded in.all other cities. 


LABOR AND STANDING ARMY 


of Michigan, Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


from its Canadian News Office 


MONTREAL, Quebec —- 


The Mon- | 


| 
! 
| 
' 


i 


whether there is any violation of the|treal Trades and Labor Council has | 


Commonwealth’s three anti-trust acts|indorsed a 


‘by the big packers. | | 
“Michigan may not .be able to do! Trades and Labor Council protesting | 


Special to’ The Christian Science Monitor . 


from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN BERNARDINO, California — 
Settlement of the telephone strike on 
the lines of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Company operating ex- 


General, “but I think other states are! ing army in Canada. 


; 
' 
} 


resolution * adopted 


cently by the Hamilton, Ontario, 


! 
re- | 


very much alone,” gaid the Attorney- ) against the establishment of a stand- | 
The protest is 
ready to take up the question, arid; based upon the declaration that the} 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois! upkeep of a standing army is an un-| 


.and a few other states at least could ‘necessary and wasteful expenditure at | 


changes in this city and Long. Beach. 


has been effected. Operators 


will , 


receive $2 a day at the outset, the 
scale increasing to $3 for day oper- 


ators and $3.25 for night operators at 
the end of 27 months. Electricians 


$6.50. 


es 


EMPLOYEES ASK HEARING 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Calvin 


Coolidge, Governor of Massachusetts, | 


yesterday, on behalf of 3500 employees 


; 
; 
i 
: 


’ 


of the Watertown Arsenal who will | 


soon be thrown out of employment as 
a result of War Department orders, 
has asked the chief of ordnance at 
Washington to consider the grievances 
of the employees, who feel that they 


should have been granted & hearing. | 


wh 


make a dent in the operations.” 'a time when Canada’s national debt | 


The original act of 1899, though it| demands the strictest national econ- | 


covers much terfitory and 


imposes | omy, and as being a menace to rather 


fines up to $60,000 and imprisonment) than a safeguard of peace. 
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To-day 


Telephone System, is 


Telephone Properties 
are Returned 


After a year of Federal control, the telephone property, which makes up the Bell 
to-day returned to its owners by the United States Government. 


While the property has been properly maintained, it is not the same property 


which the Government took over on August 1, 1918. 


It is not as adequate for its job; 


that it is not, is in no way the fault of Federal control, which was eminently fair. It is 
due to causes for which neither the Government nor the companies are to blame. 


A year ago to-day we were at war. 


Labor and materials needed for both telephone 


operation and construction were turned to military uses. Some materials were so vital to 
the carrying on of the war that even the work of providing telephone facilities for the 
Government was retarded, and no part of them could be spared for commercial telephone 


purposes. 


No less vital was the Government need for those skilled to create, maintain and 
operate the vast intercommunication systems necessary in modern warfare and in the con- 
duct of the vastly increased Government services. 


.Thousands of telephone men were already at the battle front. 


were under arms, and 


al 


Thousands more 
still telephone experts and skilled operators went into the service 


of the Government and contributory industries by the tens of thousands. 


The reserves of plant and equipment_were drawn upon until they were entirely used 
up, and the experienced staff was gradually depleted. ; 


During the vear 


came victory and the armistice; and instantly the business world 


sprang into intense activity. The demands for telephone service passed all former 


+ 
records. 


To replace the exhausted reserves which had been carried for just such purposes, to 
meet this unprecedented emergency, there began a rush for construction, for readjust- 


ment, for high-pressure repairs, for feverish extensions. 
with increasing effort. 


All these must be continued 


* 
. 


The return of the property comes in the very midst of this race between an over- 
powering demand and an upbuilding of a system whose growth was held back by the vital 


needs of war. 


Much progress has been made in the upbuilding of this system, but far more is 


‘still required to meet 


the swift growth of business; and also to give “first aid” to every 


other business and every other service struggling against an unprecedented demand. 


’ Under such conditions it is beyond human power to immediately overcome the 
handicap which the situation imposes. 


There are no people in any public or private endeavor who are working more tire- 
lessly or strenuously for the common good than those of the telephone companies. More 


service must be given and it must be even more efficient. 
cases will take months. 


That improvement in some 
Eventually service must win the race with demand. 


~NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


W. R. DRIVER, Jr., General Manager 
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| Sc » Monitor special ; 
ndent in Spain 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs re- 
plied to these two contradictory in- 
terpellations in these few words: “No 
return to the Concordat! No ambas- 
sador to the Vatican!” Before formu- 
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. ¥ ) ONARY | tached from the’ new movements for’ SIDE LIGHTS UPON | miatibian of consular jurisdiction, «e.| RELIGIOUS POLICY | embassy at Rome without going to| Amette announced that the Pope waz 
“4 ‘some considerable time and continue | | Removal of Foreign Yoke | : 
AT’ | | | | turning to the Concordat. It Was stitation to the two new bishops. It 
Ni N SPAIN ana privilege thrive exceedingly at | nationalities freely to dispose of them- | simply necessary to replace an wun-| has been said that there have beer 
e ‘the expense of other classes, and ‘selves. addressed herself to the Peace 'official by an official representative. 
: | | Then, to the utter astonishment of all that there have been neither.” 
least as,/much aristocratic in Spain as : ; . ' itely a : But what has been done in Aisace- 
. freei se] finitely from for 7 i a n mn Aisace 
anywhere else—assure the people that | Chinese Delegate Says China’ as = a pone pl ovine? re- Jean Bon Reproaches Tt With | port of Mr. de Monzie. He admitted | 
sment to Over- | ‘fused to consider her claims, which Negotiating With Vatican, | ‘#t he had charged Mr. Loiseau,| gious policy of France. The Fore‘gn 
_ | democracy there than in any other =cut , (are summed up in a remarkably ee Minister stated plainiy that the fears 
m and Revive country in Europe. Premiers have, ward Conciliation and, Fail- clear and precise memorandum which Through Unofficial Ambassa- | friend.” to S ccnaseee aa — mare 
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| Been intimgted by the King. | ing, Was Obliged to Abstain (or non ale i Shea. weil} 4088, for Return of Concordat as tO its religious polier. In Alsace 
. | | ott es oe ‘been informed of the sending of a 
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Spain and the War g | e Japanese « atta eae ? es ed British Ambassador to the Pope. Then is practiced. In France law of 
93 Be Gk ag weer te ‘i : correspondent oC The Christie 1905 is maintained. and this is done in * 
aries have had to settle in their | Sat aa peoeee . Ween SOnpwes : tae pba eh Science Monitor ‘layman, I am not frightened by the 3 
minds is whether this idea would re-| PARIS, France—tin face of the re-' tion. of the town ‘by the troops 0}; has played so large a part in victory. 
n- : | Since religious questions have been! suited. of resuming our former rela- Hy fu ies fier yee aie sot 
/Should be made to and the final conclusion is. that ng) bogies ag naled aa China seem;|/@pan went beyond even the rights | discussed iu the French Chamber. tions with the Vatican.” & teats te et ce ee 
» the new reaction- | would not to n exte . ‘ to have reveale much patience and an | att . aie? 7 —— 
any nt whatever | China in 1898. The themorandum also | jiament Jean essitngrere Ente gee rmon pet ks olle sass tons gee oo at a this 
nen of the Romanones | eigner, the foreigner has need of Tai-chi-Quo, technical delegate of the ‘develops the Chinese thesis, by: re- | ment to explain its attitude concern- aca a ong poms 
@ the calling to office | Spain, which has been amply proved Chinese delegation, who, in the ab- a eet ahcrine-antice ea 
SIR G. PERLEY ON 
CANADA'S SUCCESS * 


| | Canossa—that is to say without re-| disposed to areprd the cumonica] in- 
in the old way by which class, capital, | SINO : [ | IED CRISIS: China. invoking the famous right OF FRENCH CHAMBER | 
7 negotiations and oargainincs. I[ sa} 
ie _where the aristocrats—who are at, Conference in the confident hope of | 
+ Be P present, Mr. Viviani came to the sup-. 
alc to De Frepar- ‘elen yoke Lorraine in no wise changes the reli: 
- | ‘there is more liberty and exercise of. M d. Seri Att ts T , 4 
BUC _ WCTIOUs Cmipts - _“whom he had the honor to cai! his 
: of Jean Bon were chimerical. “The 
ca) 3 frequently said as much, and it has. 
d Social Syst 
1a woCcia ystem Rome. He declared that he had never 
—_- | the Concordat exists. The Concordat 
A chief question which the reaction- | BY special correspondent of The Christian|Chow and the Japanese military he added: “As a Republican and a 
the spirit of union and peace which 
that | PARIS, France—It is a long time! jgea, after the Chamber has been con- 
ie time has come .suit in economic isolation and loss,|fusal of the conference to meét its;the Mikado, thus demonstrating tha 
“ |which Germany had wrenched from | But at one of the last sittings of Par- No R ta Cakuaied ee tee: wee eee, ee ee 
1 Spain, which began‘ since, if Spain has need of the for- extremely conciliating spirit. Mr. ‘No FNeturn to hcordat 
'Wealing the pressure exerted by the! ing the church and the Vatican. He! von 
@ administration; by the disposition of foreign states to Sence ‘of Mr. Lou Tsing Tsiang, Min- 


‘government of Tokyo on that. Of; reproached it with having negotiated | 
1 in many quarters be most obliging since the war ended, | 


op | Peking—pressure known as the “pol-| with the Vatican through unofficial | 
ymptoms and coinci- notwithstanding their -various war Bree of the 21 demands,’ by which | ambassadors and with preparing: 
"plainly shown to be grievances against Spain. This latter. Japan strove to oblige China to reco8~| France for a return of the Concordat. ; lating this reply, however, Mr. Pichon 
ly organized endeav- consideration has counted for much. | = ia q nize its innumerable privileges which; Hoe said that, just as in 1871 France’ Said that he held the same ideas that _ 
fanned on a grand Spain knows her value, and it will be -_ irr = + | were not merely limited to the prov-| was consecrated at the Sacré Coeur, it he had done before the separation, but , *! nag p 
nsideraAble sense there difficult to humbug her in the future. See) Se 1 ‘ince of Shantung. It further de-| was hoped at the end of the great war, in a spirit of-union and of peace. “! ‘ ll ) i 
eiionary movement in! Jus; after the declaration of the armi- | clares that China is not bound by the | which Was started by the Jesuits, to do not wish to make any difference be- OTTAWA, Ontario—Sir George Per- 
Mf |treaties drawn up 1 tween Frenchmen,” he said forcibly. ley, High Commissioner for Canada in 
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zit should be said, it 


force, and there 


ie Object of overwhelm- 
tic and Labor move- 


ing Spain back on her 
id government, de- | 


of democracy thar is 
“all over the world at 
n at Pyrenees 

jer-movement has re- 
@ some astonishing 
i@ world in genera) is 
to know of some of 
and remarkable 
happening in Spain; 
when it is considered 
‘Spanish government. 
matter of censorship 
m perhaps than any 
@s upon dropping the 
“Pyrenees, and there- 
ophisticated foreigner 
iy he receives so little 
pf any kind, and why 
sh newspapers are no 


eiet 


axing feature of this’ upon all this, have been confirmed in 


is | 


tionary movement 
ch the King occupies 
‘and in this there has 
striking development 
foment is the talk of 
oon be the talk of dis- 
| brief, the King has 
ulated entirely to the 
‘the schemes of the 
S and extreme reac- 
with a great 
l© demonstration, and 


more of a political , 


§ movement. 

n these times is in an 
t position. He is one 
: most perspicacious 


cult situations. 


i8 evident that in the 


n which the State is | 
Beehing of a demo-| NEED FOR LABELING 
t quite sO much as is| 


is faltering. 


| choice, 


iounding in tact, | °c" 


@ the State. through | 
From | 

of view his monar- | 
has probably been as | 
ld have been for his— 


Stice she had serious doubts about 


lll _her late war policy, and began to think 
} movements directed, 
t now, in view of an) 
ening situation, the| 
nents have clearly de-! 
 a& super-movement, 


it would have been better if she had 
been severe upon the Germans and 
had even made a show of enttr- 
ing the conflict. 
givings have disappeared, and it may 
safely be said that the feeling that 


the country did well to stand out is | 


stronger than ever it was. 


There. are three reasons for this: | 
first, that the Peace Conference, they | 
consider, 
pressive affair; secondly, that despite 
more than four years of war the pres- 


has been far from ‘an. im- 


ent and prospective situation of Eu- 
rope is not reassuring; thirdly, that, 
while the moral and idealistic side of 
the argument was that which was 
pressed most On Spain and otheg na- 
tions, the issue is not flattering to 
such arguments as were used, and 
Spain need not worry about her a!- 
leged neglect, and fourthly that, from 
the purely material point of view, in- 
dustrially and economically, Spain has 
gdined rather than lost by her absten- 
tion, that she is better situated now 
in comparison with her previous con- 
ditigg than any Other European state, 
and that in the long run, as 
short, she will be gainer also. 

The reactionaries, having decided 


their desire and intention to bolster 


‘up the old régime against democracy 
‘to the fullest extent, despite the world 
currents that seem to be flowing alon? 


the Spanish shores. The monarchist 
leaders have had to and the 
strone reactionary instincts and ac- 


tions of Messrs. Maura and La Cicrva, 


decius 


‘among the strongest political reaction- 


sof aries 
he should associate 


pro- | 


the true reason 
accession to 


in Spain, are 
for their remarkable 
power. 
strong. a conviction a shade or two 
less absolute, Dato has made the same 
and for reaction with cer- 
tain qualifications. At the supreme 
crisis the Count de Romanones, an- 
of the four chief monarchist 
leaders. felt that the new call of .hu- 
manity could not be ignored, whatever 
might be one’s disposition, and that 
it would be safer for the State to rec- 
oznize § it. Therefore he declared 
against reaction. The Marqués 
Alhucemas inevitably did the same. 


is 


de 


Today these mis-| 


in the | 


Signing the treaty of peace, was giken | 


, have been sent to the president o : 
With instincts somewhat less. president of thi 


‘had decided to admit of no reservation 
.of any kind, either in the text of the 


——— 1 |Japan in 1915 concerning the Shan- 
= Se -=4 {jtung, by which Japan reserved four! 
Yellow 5¢7 em! —{ \herself all the rights which the Ger-| 
SS er si mans préviously enjoyed in that prov- 
— SSS 1 ince, as, a short time after the signing 
——— == of these treaties, the government ‘of ' 
/ Peking published a document in which | 
‘it declared that “it did not associate | 
‘itself with any modification which 
might be introduced in the conven- 
‘tions and agreements concluded be-. 
tween other powers concerning the| 
safeguarding of China, the main-' 
tenance of the status quo, and the, 
principle of equality of treatment for 
/-commerce and industry of a]l nations | 
(‘in China.” 

The Chinese memorandum then pro- 
|ceeds to invoke the note which the) 
‘government of the United States ca-' 
bled to Tokyo and Pekins a few days | 
before the Japanese ultimatum to 
China, in which the United States no- 
tified this latter Nation ‘that it would 
recognize no agreement nor engage-| 
sented to receive a representative of ment between China and Japan which! 
The Christian Science Monitor, ad-} would _affect the rights which the 
mirably summed up the situation and! United States and its citizens enjoyed 
the attitude of China in the present/in China. 
crisis of its national history. | Other arguments_of weight are put! 

“China’s decision; in abstaining from forward in the memorandum such as) 
those which declare that Japan is' 
Mr. striving to establish the “elements of | 
for a political démination in China” con-| 
trary to the stipulations of the Anglo-| 
Japanese Alliance, etc. 


span tung 


IDbrawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


Japan's Strangle-Hold on Peking 
China which. 


indicates territory 
is now-under Japanese control 


Black 


ister of Foreign Affairs, kindly con-, 


extreme reluctance,” said 
“and only after every effort 
‘hn nororable compromise had failed. 
We yielded many times. At first we 
Suggested signing with a reservation | 
concerning the Shantung clauses: this 
was refused us. We then proposed to | 
make the reservation an annex to the 
treaty. This was also refused us. 
“The Chinese delegation then sug- 
gested that it should write an inde- 
pendent declaration, which would 


with 
Quo, 


Chinese Claims Opposed 


However, in spite of this vigorous 
and able thesis sustained by the goy-. 
ernment of Peking both in this memo- 

randum* and by the Chinese delega- 
tion actually in Paris, the conference 
seemed distinctly opposed to the satis- | 
faction of Chinese claims. In face of 
the attitude taken by the conference | 
relative to the Shantung question, the 
Chinese delegation sent in a formal | 
protest to the council of prime minis- 
ters on the 14th of May, and on the: 
be allowed to ask, after the signature, 16th of May it made a reservation at! 
of the treaty, that the Shantung ques-| the full session of the conference con- | 
tion should be reexamined. | cerning the clauses of the peace treaty | 
No Reservation Allowed | relative to this question, which tended | 

“This was also refused us,” he con- me Se eA deyrente Geos Baxeagl 
. , ms Shantung to Japan “instead of restor- | 
tinued, “and the refusal was explained | 
by the fact that the Supreme Council 


conference on the morning of June 28, 
in which it would be declared that the 
Chinese plenipotentiaries would sign 
the treaty with the reservation made 
on the 6th of May, that China would 


ing them to China, legitimate sov-: 
ereign of the territory and loyal co-| 
belligerent by the side of the allied 
and associated powers in the war.” 
,Needless to say, the decisions of the | 
conference concerning the settlement | 


treaty or independently of it before 
the treaty was signed. We were, how- 
ve C ¢ : , atv ad | 4 

ever, told that after the treaty had of the Shantung question provoked the 


'de Monzie 
'papist! 


‘ernments had had 
this d#plomacy was un-: 


‘and Doumergue; 


| Fontarce. 
directly 
'Ambassador of Great Britain, who was 


' considered , 
/must not be paid to the attitude of) 


ask the church’s pardon for having. 


made the, separation between the 


| Church and the State. This separation 


was definite, at any rate so long as 


| the present Chamber existed. 


Jean Bon went on to affirm 
Abbé Lemire had been the unofficial 
envoy of France to the Pope and that 
he would soon be made Cardinal, 


, whilst Monseigneur Amette had been 
| punished for his attitude by the nomi- 


nation of a coadjutor for whom he had 
not asked. He further declared that 
the government had made itself ridic- 


'ulous by appointing two French bish- 


ops in Alsace-Lorraine, and said chat 
Rome had gone bankrupt because 


| Benedict XV had not lifted up his voice | 
| to denounce German crimes. 


Finally 
he affirmed that the war had been pro- 


voked by thetJesuits, who were prob-| 


ably the authors of the drama of 


Sarajevo. 


Relations With Vatican 


After having been thus accused of 
clericalism by Jean Bon, the govern- 
ment was immediately reproached by 
for not being sufficientiy 
Mr. de Monzie also thought 
that, during the war, the different gov- 
relations with the 
Vatican, but 
Official and indirect. 

It was unofficially; undertaken in 
August, 1914, by Charles Loiseau, free 


'ambassador of France to the Quirinal, 


who was appointed by Messrs. Vivian! 
since then Mon- 
seigneur Amette had held this office 
and now it had been: given to de 

It had been carried on in- 
through the medium of the 
in 


sent to Rome at the end of 1914 


agreemgnt with all the Allies. 
Mr._Me Monzie deemed that this 

method of procedure was neither con- 

formable with French dignity nor 


/competent to safeguard French inter- 


ests. He said.that France was guided 


in her external policy by her internal | 
‘to obtain the canonical bulls. 


13th of June a 
he | 
would like France to send her repre- | 
which | 
were being formed in Europe to the) 
He | 
attention | 


quarrels. It was a policy of “senti- 
ment” when a policy of “reciprocity’ 
was necessary. Consequently 
sentatives to the new ‘states 
Zionists, and also to. the Pope. 
that too much 


the latter during the war. 


In spite of many interruptions from 


the extreme Left, de Monzie affirmed 


“All have done their duty during the 


London, England, has returned to the 


| the victory. 
that 


' man bishop in Strasbourg and one in 


‘the Concordat. Without being solicited 


war, the priests as well as the others. 
It is this union which has given us 
It must be maintained.” 

He declared that he was not at a}] 
embarrassed by the nomination of 
bishops in Alsace-Lorraine. It was 
necessary and conformable with 
French rights, for, until further or- 
ders, Alsace was under the régime 
of the Concordat. 

“In Alsace-Lorraine, when we 
rived there,” he said, “there was a Ger- 


capital after an absence of several 
years. In the course of some remarks 
‘to an interviewer, Sir George Perley 
said that to his mind “perhaps 
strongest fact brought home to us all 
by the war is the strength and infiu- 
ence of the English-speaking peoples 
-when they work and pull . together. 
We all hope for the success of the 
ar-| League of Nations, but I believe the 
first essential to the peace of the 
' world is the continued close friendship 
Metz for our French Roman Catholic) ™°¥ 5° happily established between 
populations. The clergy of Alsace-''he United States and the British 
Lorraine, which was- the essence of | =mpire. 
the French resistance, were under “We are all proud of what Canada 
German jurisdiction. has been able to do in the war. We 
“It was necessary to put an end to @re proud of our fighting forces and 
this intolerable situation. Alsace-Lor- °f th® way our organization was car- 
raine is placed under the régime of ried through. No words ean express 
our admiration for the patience and 
devotion of our women and the way in 
which our people at home backed up 
those at the front. The test came to 
Canada unexpectedly and I doubt if 
any of us realized how great her 
strength really was or how fine an 
‘effort could be made by a country 
with such a small population. The 
feelings uppermost in our minds to- 
dav should be keen rejoicing that vic- 
tory is really with us after our bit- 
ter struggle, and grateful thankfulness 
‘that we have been able to do our share 
honorably and enduring pride in the 
gallant deeds of our brave troops 
which will be an inspiration to all 
renerations of Canadians.” 


. 
in?é 


by the government, the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Paris. who, during the war, 
has proved himself most devotedly 
patriotic, and who deserves the egrati- 
tude of all Frenchmen, tried to solve 
the question. 

“Without the intervention of the 
government,'he informed us on his re- 
turn.from a journey to Rome, that the 
Pope had received the resignation of | 
the two German bishops. He sent us 
a list of names which would be ap- 
proved by the Vatican. Mr. Miller- 
and, Governor-General of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, who was informed of this, made. 
no objection, and the president of the | 
council acquainted Monseigneur Amette | 
with the nomination of the two bish- | 
ops, at the same time reminding them | 
that they must do all they could to 
bring back the canonical institution. | 

| 


Obtaining Canonical Bulls : 


“The bishop who was appointed at. 
Strasbourg, whose patriotism is well 
known, wrote to Mr. Millerand to 
thank the government, and announced 
that he was taking the necesary steps | 
On the) 
letter from Cardinal 


HISTORY OF PROHIBITION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The history of 
the prohibition movement inthe United 
States will be reviewed at the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Prohibition Party, to be observed here 
Sept. 1 and 2. This will take place 
at a banqué@t on the first, and the 
next evening a big mass meeting will 
‘be addressed by leaders of the party. 
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mizes the inevitable 
sewhere, despite the 
las made it his busi- 
pathy with the demo- 
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laration. Of course the validity Of ther strengthened’ by the vehement. s & 


such a declaration would be very ; opposition of Chinese residents in all | 
doubtful, and that is why we then in--. parts of the world. 
Worth Whil 


OTTAWA, Ontario-—- The Canadian | 
Trade Commission has made the fol- sisted on making one before the sig-| Jn a memorandum addressed to the 
lowing announcement: “A cablegram race str s aii pe satel sy oth | French press on June 30, the Chinese | 
from the Canadian mission requests | +) ae ia ers pe Laer, . 4\ | delegation in Paris declares: | 
eer } a the signature of the inese delegates; «pofore the unanimous opposition of 
that Canadian goods shipped to the! could not be interpreted as preclud- | pubiic setnion. there: wes ne. other 
United Kingdom bearing trade-marks jng China from reopening the ques-!. ta ek ile Pte gt . 
or descriptions should bear words ¢jon of Shantung in the fut a Te Chinese Government | Important Events to which we 
ze tot C a | a antuns in tne frucure. ‘to follow than to decline to accept direct the attention of our out-of- 
showing the country or origin. \ases our intense surprise, this also was de- | the clauses in question. It therefore | { so they, too, mag 
have been brought to the mission's nieq us. bul Se ame ea , erefore town customers, so they, too, 
i where zoods from the Domin-| « ) me _ _|imstructed the Chinese delegates in| enjoy their benefits. 
notice re 8 So, as will have been seen, having | par; to this eff opie 
ion have been detained by the customs! gaijeg in all these serious attempts | pee onect, and in consequence ||} They have a significantly increased 
, horities because th do not com-’ eT nc. ably S attempts they notified the president of the con- importance this year, because of the 
| ' }authorities because they a toward conciliation there was no fo, oO” | hie : : 
tem to an enthusiasm | ly with the requirements of the Mer-! orp, i a opm ’ bh ference on May 26 last, by a formal ||| market conditions; and the higher prices 
ved kingship, though} 9). ,dise Marks Act. It is understood! . 0 eat pic than to 4)-| communication, that they would sign!|| which are almost certain to occur im- 
“men some time later | 7 sae rom signing. We did this not! the treaty of pedce with Germany ||| mediately after these Sales. 
i if that day at the | 5Y the vane kt ge rent ane wores merely as a striking protest against) with the express reservation already | 
% mot much cley-| ©@n4da Product or “Made in Can-/the injustice done to China, but also| made on May 6. On May 28, the gen- | AUGUST FUR SALE 
ee ada pe Serewentiz a raged boid LE obedience to the national will SO! ra] secretary of the conference ac-||| AUGUST BLANKET SALE 
i ments. € trade commission points’ unmistakably expressed by the peo-| i ong | 2s 
out that such a mark to designate! je throughout China during the cane t ee eneed the receipt of this noti-|||/ AUGUST FURNITURE SALE 
C di oods can be made one of'! ‘fication, and declared that it had been 3 
ee Bye few months. | ‘tl Each of these Sales lasts for the entire 
the most potent advertising factors; “(China is a weak nation from a mili-| ranemitted' to the delegations of the onth of August, but immediate action 
|principal allied and associated powers ||| ™ por stine i> se sack Ganala tor ‘ahaa 
| represented Lia 
ie at the Supreme Council. able to choose from wide assortments, 
as well as the special sale prices. ; 
| Anticipate your Fall and Winter needs 
now. and take advantage of the unmis- 
takable, substantial savings you are able 
to participate in, in any one of these ; 
August Sales. SBS SR Og Se Se ae ea eee eee eeeee a hae eee See 
THE pe Se ae eee 


) forth—very unfairly | for our producers, and manufacturers | tary point of view,” he said.in conclu- 
Since that time the Chinese delegation | 

JOHN SHILLITO COMPANY | Acs aaa aa 8 

‘High Quality Cleansing & Dyeing 


; Since it is presuma-| if the quality of material shipped over-| gion; “it.cannot resist the aggressions 
§ Of kings to please| seas is kept on a high level. For ship-| of Japan should the latter direct anY | has received no word from the con-| 
ference concerning the reservation... | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
~- | of wearing apparel, house furnishings, and car- 
| pets. Expert artisans and modern equipment 


sible number of sec-| ments made under the direction of the | against it. If Shantung is taken by, 
@rm their actions and | commission it has definitely adopted | force, it has no means of preventing | “It was not until June 24 thet the, 
| Chinese delegation: was informed by | 
‘insure your satisfaction. ; 
Phone Avon 70—A Wagon Will Call 


GOODS FROM CANADA 
ay _been signed, we could send in a dec- | 4ngignant protest of all China, fur- that it was possible to reestablish the 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


The Service Chord 


To touch a single key on the piano does not sound a chord. 
It takes two fingers to do it. : 

And so in striking a chord in SERVICE in this business 
it takes two elements—the Employes and the Employers. 

We have the co-operation of our helpers in serving our 
customers. It’s a wonderful co-operation—and possible only 
when the helpers in any business receive the co-operation of 
the management. 


ef abloy and (Ghew (G, 


CINCINNATI'S GREAT STORE. FOUNDED 1877 


a 


= has _been variously 
& both ways, of dis-| 


Siderations of tact. the trade-mark re mg Product’ a8 j¢: but it will not consent to it. That: 
fas all for democracy , being most distinctive. is what China wants to make clear to | 
tically nodemoc-; “As trading with Germany and Ger-/4)}, China had no wish to withdraw. the secretary-general,-on the part of 


ita | et ee ; the - presi } 
id, as some of the| man-Austria is now allowed, export! from the concert of allied and associ- r me “ the conferesice, — 
Sow, it was a very| permits to these countries will no reservations were allowed in the 


be | ate ve ents. r : 
“king to say he was| granted freely by the trade commis- | ‘s to ronda: whet hes pes yon gem SE re 08 BOCNNMR ee CRO TREK OF 
i circumstances.| Sion on the same terms as to other|ner by brute force, to obtain the pos- precedent, although there exists a 
ie different, and the countries. A cablegram received on | sipjlity of living and of developing as | 10#?!¢ ' precedent, in the treaty of 
@n much emphasized | July 15, from the Canadian mission feng eeaepes indépendent people.” Vienna of. 1815, which was signed by a. 
@lections. ‘The ad- states that a ‘trading-with-the-enemy| Tho Musa Salanses ahueiien. “even Swedish plenipotentiary with a reser-_| 
@ the threats upon| license’ has been issued in Great ?hefore ln Hiatal: dae ae) Some og | Vation on three articles of the treaty 
me from many quar-| Britain and that all goods notfon the| haq. reached a particularly acute! pre re eek: Bie Matar, 
flied a hew way of) conservation list are allowed to be gtate so that public opinion was not |’ ‘ xia 
"Yast have cut the! shipped without individual export altogether surprised on being in- | SOUTHERN SHIPPING GAIN 


ween the progres- | licenses. | formed that China had abstained from | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


tendencies con- “This is supplemented by the infor-) signing the Peace Treaty. Although | from its Southern News Office | 


| , ' et | 
ind not by | mation forwarded to the trade cOM~-' the public had lately been especially | ATLANTA, Ggorgia—The organiza- | 
‘tion of the United States War Indus- | | 
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Shoes for Men and Women 
of Critical Taste : 


Grand Opera House 


521 Vine Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mail orders given prompt aad careful atten 
, tion. Delivery charges paid. 


The Fenton United Cleaning and 
“ Dyeing Co., 
CINCINNATI. 0. 


BUY— 
lectrical Appliances 
for the house at the 


LECTRIC SHOP . 
405 RACE STREET, CINCINNATI 


THE 


THE FAIRSTORE 
Cincinnati's 


Progressive Department Store 
We Give and Redeem Surety Coupons 


iy that all the rea]! era! trade license has been issued bY | and the question of Fiume. it had 
lation in Spain has the United States Government ena-/ nevertheless followed the differences | has been taken over by the South At-| 
by the Conservative bling ‘all persons to communicate and of views arising between China and 
Gactionaries of the trade with persons residing in Ger-| Japan with sufficient attention to un- 
system. many, subject to a few specific limita-| gerstand the full gravity of the situa- 
bing cut, the high-| tions. Hungary and Bolshevist Rus-/| tion. ‘in conjunction with the South Atlantic | 
Muential personages | %/a are not included in the permission.; Thus the public ‘knew that China,| Export Company, organized here last ' 
Sen able to temporize| © “Another cable from London to the | arguing that she had ‘declared war April as the “League of Cities,” and | 
rimmers; they have commission states that the importa-' on Germiany in 1917, demanded. that : including the states of North Carolina, | 
‘Or no, whether they tion of goods into Great Britain from the Peace Conference should abrogate , South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. | 
Order of things in other former enemy countries is per-| the treaties she had concluded with’ Both organizations were formed to de- | 
e new world spirit,| mitted, as it was not found possible | Japan in May, 1915, and should re- velop foreign trade with the south, and | 
ould pin their faith store to her directly the territory of it is said that the Shipping Board will | 


is, fe leaders, who/| mission from Washington that a B€n-| preoccupied by the Polish problem! te 
tries Board in the southeastern region | B ‘ F ‘d 
Degins Iriday 


_lantic Maritime Corporation,.to which | 
the Shipping Board has assigned nine | 
vessels, This corporation will work | 


August First 

| Peebles Comer Printing Co. 
Producers of 

BETTER PRINTING 


Chureh Printing a Specialty 
Woodbufsa 1376 


“Sweet Clover” Lunch Rooms 


26 East 4th St.. Next 4th St 


Entrance to G:bson House 


General Dining Room, 2nd Floor, 
Men's Dining Room. 4th Floor. 
Luncheon 11 to 3 Dinner 5 to 7:38. 


CINCINNATI 


REDUCTIONS OF FROM 
10% TO 50% 
ON 
PRACTICALLY ALL FURNITURE 


to establish working machinery for’! 
tical and geographi- | certifying the percentage of German,/ Kiaochow, whieh Japan had con- publish new rates for ocean tonnage 
. its peculiar iso- 


alt of the Pyrenees 
‘2 on at an ex- 
the general absence 
f the European 
frangies. Reaction- 
the effect—and the 
mest and sincere— 
of the peculiar con- 


Austrian, or Hungarian manufacture) 


in the importation.” od 


ee 


RENNES PROFESSOR FOR YALE 

NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — The 
prudential committee of Yale Univer- 
sity has elected Prof. Albert Feuillerat 
of the University of Rennes, France, 
visiting professor at Yale for the 


by which the southern ports will gain, 


quered by force of arms in 1914. It i 
Under this plan the | 


also knew that China stipulated that 
the conference should solve certain 
questi6ns which she declared to be 
of vital interest to her, such as the 
renunciation of “spheres of influence,” 
the “withdrawal of foreign troops and 
polige forces’’—the suppression of for- 


,an advantage. 
south will move its own products 
‘through southern ports, relieving the 
great ports in the northern states from 
‘this traffic. Atlanta thereby becomes 
‘the center of a great maritime devel- 
opment, as the general headquarters 
of the maritime and export organiza- 


eign ports and radio-telegraphic and 


BUY ON OUR CLUB PLAN 


Oe 


The Nillpin Store 


2508 Melrose Ave, CINCINNATI. OHIO. | 


BANKHARDT 
tacturers and 


Mann _ Retailers of 
' TRUNKS & LEATHER GOOD 
Lotions’ EW CEN WA 


We buy old gold, old ‘silver 
and pla and will pay you 
exactly w it is worth. 

. Cincinnati Gold & Silver 
. ‘Refining Co., 


206 Post Sqvar = CINCINNATI. 0. 


} : CINCINNATI 
|telegraphic stations, as well as the|tions willbe established here. , 


herself de-| coming year. 
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AUGUST 1, 1919 


|John Roberts before the coal cam-| 
mission. Mr. Robertson spoke of : 
bad housing conditions under oe 


7 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., FRIDAY, 
lis still prepared to accept the idea of 


especially in the Punjab, be a fname Sg RESSING P ROBLEMS {an Italian protectorate. NATIONAL CONTROL | 
number of disbanded soldiers, among F ACE DIPLOMACY. So When this tangle of personalities OF CO AL INDUSTRY staow'st the ancestral nome of the 


whom it may be ble to stir up| been unraveled, the conference 

discontent.’ In cou of the age A will have to decide upon the frontiers | 

the Hon. Mr. Craik, who was ‘of ‘Albania, and this will not be an easy j of the inhabitants to remedy the evil, 
their local administrative 


lwhich had stmted that ‘there will,| 


WORK IS EFFECTIVE 


charge of the bill, made the rollowing | | task, becayse the union of Montene- | 


sof Ostrens 
to Concede | 
Bac Has, 
Iking Horse” 


= 
“1g ’ 


xy 
nce Monitor special 
mnt in India 

_ The pacifica- 
+ 6 steadily on 
Stern punishment 
_ to all who are 
he hand in the 
and fresh arrests 
hore and other 
y day. The poli-, 
aie and Extremist, | 
India, are growing | 
he continuation of 
e editors of half a 
apers have peti- 
sent to allow C. F. 
‘a clergyman of the 
|. how private sec- 
bindranath Tagore, | 
ab on their behalf, 
ficial inquiry into | 
* source and their 
drews is perhaps 
s work in connec- | 
nt of Indian im-. 
‘and of the Indian 
h Africa. So far the’ 
ben granted, and it 
y the present been 
t made to account 
iistence and bit- | 
fection in the Pun- | 
: - conceded that the 
narchical and revo- | 
ct) was a mere) 
1e people were ripe 
he Rowlatt act 
ff Mr. Gandhi had 
iwitators and wire- 
unearthed some 
stirring up the ig- 
ented. But how 
gin, and why is 
tions thercof 
ne formidable in 

anywhere else? 


sries of articles 
contributing to the 
r of Allahabad, Al- 
ali lawyer who was 
ibliec prosecutor at 
$0 ne of the first se- 
xplain the why and 
his. The main rea- 
, is the recruiting 
on practically ever 
and the special 
r to draw upon 
: Punjab for the 
_ During the whole 
Punjab raised more 
han any other prov- 
‘eady been men- 
“y call was made 
) men, Sir Michael 
tenant-Governor of 
Kk. on behalf of 
h 200,000 men 
Came to an gnd 
u to fulfill this 
‘large number were 
e methods adopted 
tt campaign to 
atiributes a large 

sent unrest. 
“ O'Dwyer) set to 
er stic earnestness 
Tr. Nundy, “and a 
as scattered over 
leputr commission- 
ve! > recruiters, and 
rdinate magistrates 
li filtered down to 
rdars who competed 


| money. 


significant remarks: ‘At present the 
Punjab is peaceful and free from 
crime. 
whe 


| state will last 


turn to their native land? 
probable that a year or two years 


hence you may see a great recrudes- on July 31. 


cence of armed dacoity or cattle 
theft or robbery.’ ”’ 
tributes a large measure of the unrest. 


to the return and the operations of 


| 


‘some length and .it was pointed out! 
how little had yet been accomplished 


this element. 


Loaning Under Pressure 


Yet another contributory cause to 
the outbreaks in the Punjab, Mr. 
Nundy considers,.was the war loan, 
and the methods by which subscrip- 
tions were obtained. “An appeal was 
made to the loyalty of the people,” 
he writes, “and a rich harvest was 
gathered. But how? The voluntary 
contributors were doubtless many and 
generous, but there were.not a few 
which were the outcontd of .pressure, 
gentle or otherwise, d épending upon 


dealt with. And this was to be eXe 
pected when Officials, high and low, 
had made common cause with non- 
officials of every rank to extract from 


could.” 

Mr. Nundy draws the following pic- 
ture of one method of raising the | 
“A tahsildar,” he says, “holds | 
a public meeting at which he presides, | 
-and reports that it was eharacterized 


Will any honorable member 
be bold enough to prophesy that that 
after the war. 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of the more adventurous spirits re-. 
It is quite. 


Mr. Nundy : at-' By The Christian Science Monitor special | 


| 


ment between Italians and Jugo-Slavs | 


‘of course, understand the importance 


the character of the people that were | 4° this matter to italy while the Haps-. 


the public as much money as they | *@riatic disappeared. 


'entente 


by the greatest enthusiasm and that | 
it lasted four hours; the real facts be- | 


ing that this official said a few words 
the purport of which was: the sircar 
(government) “wants some money. I 
have given 50 rupees (which was cor- 
rect) now youvall had better say what 
you will give, for give you will have 
to, as it is a very good sircar, and its 
need is great. The audience go and 
Sit under a tree for four hours and 
come back, and make an offer of 50 
rupees. . The tahsildar brings to mind 
his Own experience. When offerinz 
20 rupees as his contribution he was 
told by the deputy eommissioner, 
‘Tahsildar Sahib, you can afford to 
give 100 rupees,’ and was glad to be 
let off with 50 rupees. He goes through 
a process of haggling, advising, ex- 
postulating and threatening, 
last an agreement is arrived 
100 rupees. 
ing the tahsildar and the government. 

“T went to an office at the head- 
quarters of a district,” continues Mr. 
Nundy, “and was seated with the head 
clerk when the pay bill was brought 
for his signature, and with it a paper 
containing certain names and figures 
which he began loudly to check. I 
inquired what this was, and he said 
it was a list 
the establishment to the extent of 
half an anna in the rupee and the 
amount was to be deducted from their 
pay. This had been going on for three 
months. 


In the Post Office Compound 


“What a stimulus the sweeper and 
the peons (messengers) and the poorly 


at— 


Persuasion, cajolery, threats, and 
prospective demands were all utilized 
loans. A reverend gentleman told me 


in the Compound of a sadr post office. 
On inquiry he was told they had come 


the loan ercrip, but were asked 
bring some one to identify them, 


s did the would-be! 
p behadurs. Any | 
bring recruits was | 
no matter what his '| 
, fen the services of | 

eee oned. In | 

lation was act-. 
i aveizle the other |' 
ee, 

better to have! 
on, for then each | 

i an equal chance, 
lave been no room i 
tyranny) that was) 
1 some places peo- | 

bd, and in one | 
tar as to kill the’ 
gone on a re- 
- . To say that 
cr ontent did not fol- | 
d m2s carried on 
le to ignore facts. 

Tmy which went 

da certain number | 
pied, and added to, 
er t, which was still | 
b those who re- 

ety those who had | 
expectations is not | 
, © 2 ‘the very nature | 
e ssible to reward | 

nds of returned | 
Ommon disappoint- | 

alousy of and re- 

® favored few. The 

excitable, but he | 
wevances, and on a. 
inity lets his feel- | 


. 
ie 


' 


| another method | 
ch. during the last | 
war, emptied the | 
inal or semi-crim- 
filled the ranks 
@xectitive,” he says, | 
P nal sections in 
edure code as. to 
‘Tespect to suspi- 
e police put their 
to these. Now 

d the option given 
t or going to jail 
. They preferred 
ve.-and thus the 
ily) element was 
a ble service 


latter part of June. 


that day brought the lambardar (head- 
man). We may be sure he had re- 
ceived his dues. Some of these men 
could have ill-spared the cash to buy 
the scrip, or they may have had 
borrow the money from a  banya 
(money-lender) and here they had to 


and at. 


The people go home abus- | 


,the breaking off of pourparlers by the. 


of donations made by | 


downfall the Premier has only himself | 
to thank. 
was 


‘ ' quest 
paid clerks received to their loyalty! ha 
' without effect, 


. _ withdrawal. 
in securing subscriptions to the war. 


he had seen a body of villagers seated | 
retire from 


| 


the day before to get the interest on | 
LO | noisy 


and | is precisely the results of this propa- 


to) 


spend a couple of days and then were. 


‘able to get away after having greased 
some one’s palms. Did they go home 
happy and contented? 
“An impcrtial inquiry, 
Mr. Nundy, “would disclose some in- 


‘the big four will have to tackle the | been returned and freight and paseen-| 
‘jn consequence of the evidence of Mr. 


‘Adriatic Question Said to. Be. 


shi It Was “ Armistice of Scutari, and, in addition, the Italians 
and to Demand Settlement | are backing the claims 0 


‘gro with Serbia has automatically 


| 


'brought up again the vexed question 


Albania 


 eatnet those of Greece in Northern | 


Equitable t = J ugo-Slavs Epirus.’ On the whole, 
‘that the Balkan problem, though it has 
been shightly changed, nevertheless re- 
mains as one of the most complicated | 


ERS ae 


A previous article on the eid subject 
appeared in The Christian Science Monitor 


over for discussion—this apart from | 
‘the future frontiers of Bulgaria, | 
correspondent formerly in the Balkans _ which will be dealt with in a sub- 
PARIS, France--In the preceding | sequent article. 


dispatch the question of the southern 
frontiers of Austria was dealt with at 


Il 


ee CE ete 


-AMERICANIZATION 
COUNCIL FOR CITY 


mene ee ee eee 


by the conference in the direction of a 
real settlement. Unfortunately the) 
difficulties which confront the - big. 
four do not end in. Slovenia, for the | 
all-important question of the Adriatic 
is exactly where it was on Nov. ll, 
1918. Many and divers have been the 
attempts to secure a friendly arrange- | 


Citizens -of Aliens to 


from its Western News Office 
in the matter of Fiume. One could, | 
‘time has been known as the American- 
ization committee of the Mayor’s War 
Board, of this city, is expected 
start out this fall with a comprehen- 
sive and extended program 
all organizations interested in assist- 
ing foreign-born residents of Cleveland 


burg Empire remained in being, but 
with the dissolution of the Dual 
Monarchy the menace to. Italy in the 


The reasons which prompted the 
territorial concessions made by the 
powers under the secret | 
Treaty of London of April 1915, no 
longer exist, and, as there was a gén-| 
eral impression that Italy had accepted | 
| President .Wilson’s 14 points, consid- | | lined to a representative of The Chris- | 
erable surprise was manifested when/tian Science Monitor by Miss Helen 
it was found that, far from acting Bacon, secretary of the Americaniza- , 
in accordance with the spirit of the | 
President’s dogma, she actually in-| 


|and carry on its work as an. 
icanization Council.” 


In order to hitch up all the forces | 


it will be seen! 


themes which the conference has left | 


: |Report 


j 


All Work in Cleveland to Make |e 


Be} North 


Coordinated During the Fall’ 


Question Is Taken Up With Zeal 


and Enthusiasm in Every Brit-| 
ish Mining Village—Struggle | 


Predicted in Parliament 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
Labor correspondent 


through 
‘bodies, because of the extortionate 
price demanded by the Duke for the 
land. 

Mr. Robertson is the nominee of the 
‘Labor Party, and is béing strongly 


: ' supported by the Scottish miners who 
are fighting the issue on tRe question 


of nationalization and housing. His’ 
opponent, although not actually 4 
‘coal master, is, nevertheless, regarded 


LONDON, England—At the time Of! by the miners as the mine owners’ 
writing, both sides are preparing na because of his association as [est displayed in the Americanization 
|the struggle which will ensue when | manager and director for a number | schools in Louisiana has justified 


the government considers the Sankey) 
and re 
Both sides are leaving nothing to 
‘chance in their efforts to arouge the 
interest of the community to the bene- 
fits of dangers, as the case may be, of 
control of industry. Fore- : 
in the fray was the Duke of, 
umberland who, as_ royalty 
owner, must realize that he is waging 
a losing battle, fighting a lost cause in 


most 


| endeavoring to justify a position which 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—What up to this | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor ieyery member of the commission, with- 


out qualification, condemned. 
If there was any unanimity at all 
among the diverses group thrown to- 


‘gether to consider the difficulties of 


to | 


the mining industry, it was in regard 


to the private ownership of minerals, 


whereby | 


to become American citizens may be. 
‘united under the head of one director | 
“Amer- | 


| 


| 


The plans of the council were out-| 


which they reported as being responsi- 
ble for much waste, and the cause of 
millions of tons of coal being left un- 
worked owing to the arbitrariness of 
the owners. 


A Receiver of Royalties 


Besides, in the pretty little duel} 
between the Duke and Mr. Smillie, 
when the former gave evidence before 
the commission, the Duke was honor- | 
‘able enough to admit, in reply ‘to the | 
miners’ leader, that, although he was). 


creased her pretensions and demanded | that may be effective in handling the|jn other respects a fairly busy man, 


the cession of Fiume. Mr. Wilson’s| Americanization problem here, 
definite stand on this matter is com- | 
mon knowledge; but it may perhaps | 
now be permitted to state that he was | | guage newspapers, the Board of Edu- 


not alone in his opposition to Italian cation and as many employers of !a- 


the | yet in his position as an owner of Jand, | 
new Cleveland council has picked UDP| from beneath which minerals were ex- | 
such elements as the 23 foreign- lan- | tracted and from which he drew im- 


'mense sums of money, he performed 


imperialism, and that from the very | bor as it‘is believed will welcome this | 


commencement of 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Clemenceau | employees. 
had decided to rule out any question | 
of the transfer of the port of Fiume! proposed to establish: 
to Italian sovereignty. It was recog-j|institute for training teachers 
nized that, while the port itself was; Americanization work in the various 
superfluous to Italy, it was vitally’) factories of Cleveland; the constant 
necessary to the Jugo-Slavs, and it was 
further realized that the Italian popu- 
lation of the town was limited and, 
moreover, the result of emigration. 


The Orlando Downfall 


It is unnecessary to make a historic 
record of the negotiations which have 
been proceeding for months, and the 
first stage of which has closed with 


eign-language newspapers who, in re- 


manufacturing concerns, under the 


direction of the council, 


public forum gatherings, started last 


their extension as_ the 

oc Sepa 'gresses; and the establishment in the 

“so Ceagenoogpe oh a return tO | industrial plants of Cleveland of an 
© with nothing but the old Treaty | information department which is de- 


oo apr rl his pocket. The influ- | signed to intelligently acquaint for- 
politics in italy ta bate "aah pnrernd | eign-born employees with the 
her he ci Bossagisp aoe Maley American laws 


, | signi ce of 
some considerable interest. For his | ignifican 


| practices. 
It is the conclusion of Prof. 


and 


Baron Sonnino, although he | may- 


held largely responsible for'| 
Italian obstinacy with regard to Fi- 
ume, as a matter of fact saw clearly | 
from the commencement that. the clares, ‘“‘but it is necessary to put more 

was hopeless, and he warned f d , into th rocess.”’ 
Orlando on several occasions, but | oe ee Saree Tet e Pp sie 


to execute a graceful | 
j ; 6 E lish, h Ss 
The Premier, however. | who speak little or no Engli a 


' Se .*!' reached during the present year about 
stuck to his guns. He insisted on his ome at thes Hemsetacd : 

demands at the conference, even go- |: | ifn Ron SSR 

; is believed compares favorably 
ing so far, on one occasion, as Fl cat nf other large cities 
the discussions, and he : : x 

; 

organs of the government | 
used for the cultivation of a 
chauvinism in his country. [I 


| man must be reached 
‘work. “The factory class method has 
: proven best,” Professor 


with 


~~ 


allowed the 


to be “SHIP SERVICE RESTORED 


STE. 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


ganda. and his inability to satisfv the SAN DIEGO, California — Service 


appetites thus created, that placed) Petween this city amd Mexican west 
him in so precarious a position and, | coast ports has been reestablished by 


the internal situation in Italy being| the Compania Naviere del J acifico. 


what it is, it would require a bold; Four years ago, the authorities in 


prophet to foretell the immediate. i Mexico City ,seized and used for gov- 
future. 'ernmental purposes the fleet owned by 


Apart from this, it is obvious that this company. Three vessels have 


| whole question of the Adriatic at no! 8°T traffic will be resumed. 


|very distant date, and that there can | — 
concludes | 


/eastern Europe until it has been set- 


teresting details as to the part played | 


by war loans and war charities in pro- 
‘moting discontent among the ignorant 
masses of the Punjab, and if 


the discontent it could be achieved by 
the immediate repayment of these 
small loans. which besides its afford- 
ing real relief to some of the people, 
would remove the idea entertained by 
a good many of them, that the sircar 
must have been bankrupt to have bor- 
rowed money from them.” 


OREGON'S OIL AND 
GAS POSSIBILITIES 


Special) to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


the | 
Viceroy would like to allay some of. 


‘Problem of Albania | 
| 


'tunate country 


PORTLAND, Oregon—Under the di-. 


‘rection of the Oregon Buneau of Mines 
and Geology a systematic and exten- 
sive investigation of oil and gas possi- 
bilities in the State was begun the 
From the Cas- 
the survey 


ic 
1s 


cade Mountains west 


| being made exclusively by the state 


bureau under the leadership of Claire 
Oshorne,. consulting oil. geologist, but 
eastern Oregon research is being con- 
ducted jointly with the United States 
Geological Survey .under Dr. J. P. 
Buwalda of Yale. 

Expert ofl] geologists look upon Ore- 
gon with favor as a future oil-produc- 
ing territory. Westward from the 
Cascade Mountains, along the coast 
range and in the Willamette and 
‘Rogue River valleys there are promis- 
ing formations of marine sandstone 
and shale with some seepages in Jack- 


son County, the Willamette valley and | being favored, particularly by 
on the coast, the seepages small, how-t French. 


ever, as far as is now known. Some 


the negotiations,; new unified method of reaching their | 


the mining industry. 


‘sponsibility for introducing a bill for 


Through these various factors it is | 
An adequate | 
for | 


the nationalization of coal it is by no! 


means certain that the House of Com- 
mons would embrace a measure based 


‘upon the findings of the commission 


, without very 
and consistent cooperation of the for-| 
' quarters is that 
turn for advertising patronage from 


wide amendments. 

A proposal that finds favor in some 
the House of Lords 
should come to the assistance of the 


opponents of the bill and refuse to 


will present | 
to their readers instructive articles On | 
American ideals; a continuation of the | 
this connection. 
winter by the Cleveland City Club, and. 
work pro-! 
‘alization of land, 
‘lords 


give it approval. It would be interest- 
ing in many ways to see just exactly 
what the House of Lords would do in 
It would demonstrate 
more clearly perhaps than anything 
else, with the exception of the nation- 
to what extent the 


believe they can rely upon the 


‘support of the country in defense of a 


' 
j 
' 


real | 


matter that so fundamentally affects 
their social and economic position. 


.The House of Lords is still to a very 
‘considerable extent a house of land- 


mond Moley and others that the work- | 
through his | 


lords, and it is but a short step from 
social ownership of minerals (a form 
of land) ta the complete ownership of 


all land by the state. 


Moley de-| 


Cleveland, which has 150,000 persons | 


The miners, however, fully realize) 
‘the forces arrayed against them and at, 
‘every 


miners’ demonstration 
speeches are directed to the question 


of nationalizatidn and joint control. 
Never was, a question taken up with 


This record it ' 


so much zeal and enthusiasm. In 


every mining village in the country 


| possibly do so still) 
| Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
‘themselves alongside the Laborites #6 


the topic is discussed, and men who 
have long sworn allegiance (and 


and Conservative parties now range’ 


‘this question. 


Issue at By-Elections | 


The subject is very much to the! 
fore on two by-elections which at: 
present are being fought, and it is a 
strange coincidence that one of the 
constituencies embraces Hamilton, a 
mining. center that gained prominence 


be no political stability in south-! 


tled in a manner equitable to the 


mel boc 


mmendation for the; 
‘nationalization of mines and minerals. | 


: Postmaster-General, 


wHo admitted that ‘as the, 
| parish school boards will furnish two 


the | 


t 


to the Liberal | 


7 


| . * 
southern Slavs. | | | l 

Another problem which has thus 
far been sidetracked is that of Al- 
bania. There is a general consensus | 
of opinion in favor of an independent 
Albania, but the outlook is ¢ompli- | 
cated by the inability to discover 
which, if any, of the groups which pre- 
tend to speak on behalf of that unfor- | 
really represents the’ 
views of the inhabitants. The man 


\ 


About 75% 


Seal (French Seal), a much cheaper fur. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


The real test of value in the August Fur Sale are 
the coats of Hudson Seal 


Hudson Seal Coats (dyed Muskrat) are the backbone of our fur sale. 
of the fur coats sold every year are in this serviceable peltry. 
Hudson Seal is not to be confused with Alaska Seal, a costlier re, or Near 


Real Hudson Seal Coats from $195 and Upwards 


2s 


who has carried most weight in Paris | 


is an individual known as Tourkhan | ——— 


"asha, who leads a delegation com- iF 
ig of 18 Bani ie: ‘raciinan is ae | Hair S Restaurant 
CHOICE FOOD 


from being an ideal personage, for not | 
only was he the confidant and chief: ; 

Supporter of the unhappy Prince of) 

Wied (with whom by ot way, he fied | ‘Cool, Light Dining Rooms. Convenen: 
the country), but he has also been in | Location. Efficient Service. 
far too close relation with the Central | 
Powers during the war. 

Another pretender is that sina. | 
esque figure Essad Pasha. who cer-'| 
tainly does represent a considerable 
body of Muhammadan Albanians, and | 
who, moreover, has been the only Ak. 
banian leader to render any service to. 
the Allies on the field of battle. His. 
men materially assisted the Serbians | 
during their retreat to the Adriatic, || 
and also performed deeds of great 
valor during the critica] offensive in 
Macedonia which led to the break-up 
of the central alliance. Essad, how-. 
ever, has been unable to impose his) 
personality sufficiently on Paris cir- | 
cles, and for some reason which it is 
not easy to understand Tourkhan is 
the 
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| 
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Complete Equipment 
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sodward 


The Albanian question cannot be 


WIRICK’S S24, 


| Walk. Over Boot Shops 


|| 153 Woodward Avenue 


of years. 


Results From Schools Established 


| 


in Louisiana for Education 
of Alien Population Said to 
Have Exceeded Expectations 


/ Special to Thg Christian Science Moniter 
from its Southern News Office 


NEW ORLEANS, Lovisiana—lInter- 


‘their establishment, and they have 


The success of the Labor candidate | 4, exceeded expectations, in the 


at Swahsea_is uncertain, and.the is- | 
sue is not quite so clear, althoug 


h | ‘opinion of A. B. Porter, field agent 


the Labor Party have endeavored to jot the Americanization Committee of 
concentrate attention on the question | | the State Council of Defense, who has 


of the mines and ar 
their heavy artiller . the shape of | 
‘Bob Smillie and Frank Hodges to 
arouse the latent enthusiasm of the | 
Welsh folk. 


| 


sencing down ' just returned to this city from an 


inspection tour of the various schools. 
'He said: 


“So keen is the interest in the 


The Coalitionists are relying upon | Americanization schools, especially in 


the record and promises of the govern- | 
ment and the esteem in which Mr. | 


Lloyd George is held among-his coun- | 
trymen to gather support for their can- alien population of Louisiana live— 


didate. A defeat of the Coalitionist, 
it is declared, would be regarded as a 
want of confidence in the Premier. 


_ that 


'Tangipahoa and Plaquemine parishes 
'—-where the greater part of the rural 
the 


if the parish continues 


schools, the Italians of the communi- 
| ties have agreed to assess themselves 


A fresh proposal in connection with : 
the Sankey Report is submitted by the 


Sir J. Compton 
Rickett, 


| coal fields could not be worked to the 


| best advantage under private and sec- 
‘tional ownership, they should be pur- | 
‘chased by the State. Private owner- 
ship he regarded as still the best | 
means of developing the actual work- 
‘ing of the mines, but in view of the 
necessity for retain:ng certain quali- 


'ties.of Welsh smokeless coal] for the 
| navy, he favors the nationalization of 


these particular seams which could 


| be utilized as an experiment and might 
| be extended later if proved successful. 
| Meanwhile opponents of nationaliza- 
Sperety ‘+, tion are busy both inside and outside 
no useful function in connection with | Parliament. 
: ak ta guaniete re- | and federations of employers of all | 
Were the government t kinds of industries express their fears 
' that the demands of the miners, if con- 


ceded, will assuredly be followed by | not allowed to attend, but the schools 


Chambers of commerce 


similar demands for the nationaliza- 
tion of other cruseacbies 


a gn eee 


STRAWBERRY CROP LARGE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | farm work. 


from its Southern News Office 


HAMMOND, Louisiana—Strawberry | schools, 


school. 


| 


| 


to provide a fund for the addition of 
another teacher to the staff of each 
They have also agreed to put 
up several new school buildings, if the 


teacbkers during the winter term. In the 
summer most of these people are at 
work on their farms, so that one 
teacher is sufficient to care for all 
the pupils who can attend. In the 
winter, however, the attendance con- 
sisted of virtually every alier resi- 
dent, old and young, who could by any 
means get to the school for at least a 
few hours each day. 

“The school at Hammond had been 
in operation only 60 days when a cal! 
came for a school and a teacher four 
miles east of that town, 60 men and 
women avowing their desire to at- 
tend. When the school opened, 55 of 
the promised 60 were in attendance. 
I never saw such interest and enthu- 
siasm. Boys and girls under 15 are 


are filled with boys and girls and men 
and women from this age to 50, more 
of the girls and women attending than 
the men, largely due to pressure of 
The east and west sec- 
‘tions of Tangipahoa have asked for 
pledging funds, and urging 


growers of Louisiana this year netted | that these schools be opened not later 


$157,892, 


treasurer of the Louisiana Strawberry | 


Growers Association, which met this 
week. This income was received for 
49,388 crates of pint boxes, virtually 
the total] crop. It is the largest sum 
ever netted by this crop, the average 
price being $3.55 per crate. The crop 
also was larger than in any previous 
year. 


according to report of the | than October. 


“The Slavonians, who have settled 
heavily in Plaquemine parish, are 
being trained at the school at Olga, 
where Professor Zapp is conducting a 
school for boys and girls in the morn- 
ing and for adults at night. Now, As- 
trica, another Slavonian settlement, 
has asked for a school, promising 75 
pupils, children and adults.” 
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drilling has started in Lincoln and, dissociated from Italian aspirations. 
Jackson counties, although it is yet’ 'Under the terms of the secret treaty 
too early for results. Drilling is elso , of London, Italy was to have a protec- 
contemplated in the Willamette val- “orate over Albania; but all Albanian 
ley. Many reports of oil indications/circles are now objecting to this 
are being received by the Bureau of | solution, and of Tourkhan Pasha’'s 
Mines and Geology and all will be! délegation, he alone (for reasons 
investigated. | which the reader will easily presume) 


‘ 


Remissions 
to men in 

ist; and thus 
; was duilt up. 
r return 
sduced into 
rence to 


committee, 


For over &fty years we have supplied Gowers 
to the particular people of Detroit, both while 
at home and abroad. Onr service by wire ex- 
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35 Grand River Ave., West. Detroit. Michigan 
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‘AUGUST 1, 1919» 


RING 


IS RESUMED 


IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE EQUI 


nusetts—-Hearings 

the Board of Trustees 
wl Science Publishing 
: Science Board 
. V. Dittemore and 

vy. the Christian 

' Directors resumed 

r in the Supreme Ju- 
— of 


nc with, the notice 
ee epaer May 21, 
mce Monitor gives 

. verbatim report of 
@xactly as tran- 

* notes of the official 


SIXTH DAY 

, Court House, 
chusetts, July 31, 1919. 
n — If Your Honor | 
. Mr. Coolidge, has | 
e in the numbering! 
-may he of some 
ao not under- 


~~ 
* 


ask permission to) ; 


the ecclesiastical tribunal, with in- 
structions to correct his statement. I 
do not know whether he has or not. 
But apparently under the guise of, I 
thought, a correction of his own state- 
ment, although he does not admit that 
he wants to correct that, he wants to 
substitute something, a communica- 
tion fromgthe Board of Directors. I 
do not see how it can be done. 

Mr. Krauthoff—If Your Honor 
please, in response to Mr. Whipple's 
intimation, the “distinguished coun- 
sel,” as he has Been good enough to 
call him, was not haled before any 
tribunal, ecclesiastical or otherwise. 
Counse)] did this. Having in the course 
of the trial undertaken to answer a 


question upon a matter involving a 


case upon which he had not consulted 
with his client, he did thereafter what 
he might have done in the first place 
—consulted with his client, and he 
now desires to submit, in- correction | 
of that which he then said, the state- | 
ment I*now have in my hand. 


The Master—Let us see what was. 


-state the correction if he desires to' A. Yes. 


' 


| 


| 


said at the time about a statement by | 


the Board of Directors. Obviously you 
cannot, except by consent, change the. 
record on that point. You do not deny 


The Master—I am going to let him | papers were full of it, weren't they? 


were oe to the’ 


I do not want him to read into Q. Complaints 
A. They were. 


make, 
I! ' Department of Justice? 


the record any other document. 
want him to state precisely the cor- 
rection he desires to make in that having 
statement. 

Mr. Krauthoff—lIn lieu of the answer 
that I then made I desire to answer 
the question as follows: 

“Loyal and faithful believers in. 
Christian Science know that Mrs, Eddy A. 
taught that The Mother Church inciud-| Q. 
ing its activities, is necessary to the | of those proceedings the Department | 
growth of the Christian Science move-/of Justice had compelled members of 
ment. . | the alleged trust to incorporate inj 

“Now it is obvious that The Mother | their agreements with their customers 
Church cannot exist without members; jan agreement which they had made 
so the loyal and faithful believer and ‘with the Attorney-General’s office? 


investigated, brought 


stituted proceedings, as you undér | 

stood. That is s0, isn’t it? 

what later, I think. 

Q. Hadn't they in Novembet, 191 
I am not positive about that. 


A. Some- | 


7?! your recollection. 


advocate of Christian Science cannot | A. They were compelled to present 
be consistent unless he is a member of!such an agreement. 
The Mother Church. . To present such an agreement. ! 

“This statement is subject to the! That is— 
qualification: spectiye customers. 

“A loyal, faithful and consistent be- Q. That is,-the agreement which | 
liever and advocate of the principles|they had entered into with the De-| 
of Christian Science, as hereinbefore! partment of Justice? A. Correct. 
\defined, is one who is willing to take Q. Controlling prices? A. Ex- 
-all of the human footsteps taught by | actly. 

‘Mary Baker Eddy as fast as his under- Q. Yes. Now, 
standing unfolds. There are people | appeal, as you. know, had been made 
who have not been interested in Uusss-|;to the Federal Trade Commission? 


further than that an) 


$3.10? 


eongh te pe make that statement at : tian Science long enough to have be- 
Mr. Krauthoff—I made that state- | ©?™© perepryeahtotv sabe ie pe pthtpendl 
ant at the time. _ works, and consequently all of t ete 
The Master—Whether you can now /CSSary human footsteps ak ae tae! 
add as of that date a statement by the’ ' ‘s 


Board. of Directors im correction, !°’°'Y such footstep as fast as they: 
| understand it. 


| would be a different thing. | 

Mr. Krauthoff—I am offering it as’ ‘branch churches who are not yet mem- | 
my own, if Your Honor please. I of- peat 
er it as a statement that I have)! 


“These comprise many members of 


to the description of loyal, | 


of The Mother Church, and these | 


Mr. Bates—Does Your Honor think 


this the proper way of proving these | 


matters? 

The Master—-Not that they are 
| being established now for the first 
time as facts immediately relevant in 
the case, but I see no reason why the 
witness’ knowledge may not be gone 
into by cross-examining counsel. : 

Mr. Bates—-Well, can he be exam- 


‘ined in regard to contracts that the | 


| price for the year? 


, stated before. , 
was the International 


Q. What 
| Proposition? A. The figures are on 


A. $3.10, as I 


Q. And the Department of Justice. | that report. | 
some | 


‘Suits for breaking up the trust, or in-| A. 


Q. Well, do you remember them? 
I should like to refresh my 
/memory. j 


Q. Certainly. Cudworth, 


Call, Mr. 


| at any time-for any papers.to refresh | 
| I hand you a better 
from the International Paper Com- 
Isn’t it a fact that as a result) pany, dated Dec. 10, with a proposal | spoken to either of them as to your, proposals. 
eh (passing paper to the wit; | difficulties? Is that right? 


/ 


ness). A. $3.38. 
Q. That is for the same specifica- 


tions as to color that the Canadian’ 


offered $3.10? A. Exactly. 


price from either-+one of these com- | 


panies, you would not have the advan-| 


tage of any changes in price by the 


year. 
A. The ‘advantages or disadvantages. 


‘received a’ verbal quotation. 


eee A I had 

Q. From whom? A. From the In- 
ternational representative. 

Q. For how much? A. Exactly in 
accordance with this letter. . 

Q What say? A. Exactly in 4c- 
cordance with ¢his letter, confirmed 
later by them. 

Q. When did you receive that? 
Some time in November. 


A. 


ned 


| 


‘hikes and you have just viene that 
yor told him that they probably would 
‘make a proposal. Was that truthful 
or false? A. My recollection— 

Q. Which was it, trathful or false, 
just what you said you told Mr. Watts? 
A. It was slightly in error. 

Q. Slightly in error? A. Yes. sir. 

Q. How in error? A. Because, as 
my recollection went back, I repeated 
to you a conversation I had with the 


Q. And that was before you had | representative before he made actual 


A. Natu- 


rally. 
Q. What? <A. Naturally. 
Q. That is, you had received the 


/very proposal, ‘that is,-$3.38 per han- 
Q. Now, then, if you took a fixed! dred, from the Canadian before you question? 


A. To customers and pro- | Federal Trade Commission during the | , you spoke to either of them? 
You understood that, didn’t you?, correct? A. Well, Iwas in constant | | you couldn't remember, and I said. 


spoke to either of them. 
Mr. Bates—Not the Canadian. 
Q. From thé International, 


consultation with My. Watts during | 


Q. So that the matter stood in this | that period. | 
Q. Well, can't you answer my ques- | of my knowledge and belief, I said, 


way: 


in December, said 


The Internationa], at or alongs) 
that they would | tions? 


Tam asking whether you re-; 


furnish what, you desired for $3.38 a} ceived that very proposal before you | 
hundredweight, special color? Is that| had spoken to them of any difficulties _ presented orally. 


right? 
Q. And the Canadian Export for) 
A. Correct. 


Q. 


tons during the year? 
I take it, 


for how manv 
You would have to pay, 


As * 38. 


contracted for. 


Q. And how much was that speci- 
fied amount? A. 


A. Correct. 


| If you accepted either proposi- ” 
‘tion you would have to pay that price | A. Not by— 


whatever you bought during the year? 
Usually specify the amount; you had spoken to them about diffi- | 


‘culties, do you not? 


Four thousand tons, | 


in placfthg your contract? A. The 


isir, and 


before; alleged oral proposal. 
Is that/ first what he said to you, and you said 


| 


Q. Well, now. wilt you focus your 
attention on what [| resily asked you, 
answer truthfully? <A. To 
the hest of my memory. — 


Q. Proceed. A. May I have the 


Q. The question is what you said 
to Mr. Watts after you had got this 


I asked you 


“What did you say to him?” and I ask 
itagain. A. As I recall it, to the best 


“I think those prices are excessive.” 
Q. What prices? A. The prices as 
Bu 


Q. What were they? Three 


difficulty would not arise, Mr. Whipple, | ‘dollars a hundredweight, $3.15 a hun- 
‘until it was presented. 


Q. Can you answer my question? 


I don’t care for your reason. 


Q. 


for | A. Not by yes-or no. 


Q. Why not? 


A. 
you just to repeat that question again 
Mr. Whipple—I will ask the stenog- 


with an option of 500 tons additional. | rapher to read it, and I will ask you 


| 
| 


You know whether | Canadian 


Now I ask| price was $3.38 then? 


dredweicht, and $3.38 a hundredweight. 
Q. For different grades? A. Three 


| different propositions. 


I thought that you said that the 
A. That was the 
.Paper Company. 
Yes. | thought you said the | 
A. I just re- 


Q. 
price was $3.10. 
Q. 


peated that. 
Q. Yes. Well, I understand you to 
say that you had a price of $3 and one 


it to Your Honor, 
on may be made by the 
mrt May cause confu- 
bing over the case. 
“Yes. “Wait until we get 
ding here. A correc- 
comes first, I be- 
- t 
—I and oh page 578 of 


of $3.15— A. Correct. 
Q. —and $3.38? .A. Yes. 
Q. All those three? A. Yes 
And you said you thought that 


adopted. I assume I. have the game | 82S ¥ er 
A. 


‘cht if a Mews to | faithful and consistent believérs and) 
clarify * paeteek any ‘aptement that |2dvocates of the principles of Chris-'in which he was not a party? Shouid | 
was made in the course of the trial. ~~ agg pt pook. ‘Selene and aon | not the contracts speak ae g them- | Q. And, entering into the contracts, | as follows: “I am asking whether you | 
It is not an admission that is binding | Vy Key ye ia Meatiaeiton? selves, if there are ag A iene one ‘you would be bound to pay that price; received that very proposal before | 
forever and ever, not being based upon | Mr: Whiptle—K pg Pine Honor | Fea en 5 aie sate toe ‘Whipple no matter whether the Federal Trade | nem ned orig to them of any difficul-| those were too high? A. I did. 

~ a Co ies in placing yo a , 
pel ree pear cae om Ser | please, I move that "that statement he | may get the extent of his knowledge.. Persia oe went up or went | vee. & your contract. ] | ie sa es. Menge did he say? A. I 
b _w | should say that he said, 

The Master—Then let us put it in| sricren | Tom the record as ems! Mr. Whipple—Will you be good/ Q ‘But there was 28 cents aiter-| Q. What had you said to them, or | next step?” or, “Where Peedi os 

ence between these two companies’ 2 either of them, prior to receiving this | 


Q. If you desired them? If so | to observe it. 


‘government was requiring to be made 
desired. [Tke question is read to the witness | 


_ . 


just what I characterize it—not a cor-| enough to repeat the question, please? | 
. | look?” or, “What had we better do? 


et i that a letter is 
t 71% from Mr.’ McKen- 
d of Directors, and that 
cause On page 575 a 


this way: “I now desire to correct a} 
statement made*by me on July 23”— 


I think last Wednesday was. Now | comething 


Efectm, but an attempt under the) 
guise of a correction to introduce! 
into the record which Mr. ; 


» Board of Directors to _mention the matters in which you de-' iranthof® and his clients evidently | 


Exhibit 718. 
—-Is there an exhibit 719 | 
re sides that? | 
wi Not on that day, Mr. 
the next day. 
—I understand from a 
has read over the rec- 
several occasions 
nlicate numbers, or, 
Sexi have been 
e same number. 
mong sO many exhib- 
hardly possible that 
| be some mistakes 
ald *’t it be well when 
2 i to point them out 
ble and have them 


¥ think that might be 
‘in process of making 
od exhibits, and if that 
mection with the tes- 
d straighten the num- 
though I quite agree 
n h to eall attention 
go through. 
jof—If Your Honor 
eeeerament of the 
peeeday Mr. Whipple 
“in some conver: 
Sherehip in branch | 
: that time I made a} 
1 I now desire to sub- 
sment in lieu of. 
you give us the, 


_@ b 


ff It was at the ad- 
_the court on last 


t doesn't help us, 
What day, 


y pewickly. 


=I vl t the printed | 


“ I i erstand the 
te _ a misstate- 
ol am now desiring | 
‘ately, if Your Honor 


do not think the, 
timony, is it? If you} 
a misstatement so. 
be misunderstood, I 
lon to its being done, 
under the guise of— | 
Suppose we see just | 
off wants to do, per-| 


< hat is what I was. 
slain, and he was 
in his utterance. 


jut what he did want | 


| Whipple asked | pelievers and advocates of the princi-| ures or the proposal figures that they | Mr. 
that, Mr. Whipple. 


respect to a loyal,. 
‘istent believer in and. 
ciples of Christian | 
Deober of a branch | 
ned from a mem-. 
Seeerch I have now. 
e Board of Directors. 
* bstitute in lieu of | 
made. | 
I think not. 
A. le erof the Board. 
tten when? 
“Written on July ‘31, 


> 


n since this mat- | 


—Since the question : 


afraid that except | 
not make that 
Your Honor 

1 to a fact, but 
principle as ap- 

B Sctence generally. | 

| the statement in 
| to an induiry 
+. Whipple further 
‘d of Directors had 
“upon that sub-. 

i to know it. 

- of the Board of 


ai 


1 authorized to sub- | 


nit it- in lieu 


pee 
| Made as to the | 


on being a member | 


ot being a member. 


rould seem, if Your 
th distinguished 


‘of the Board of Directors. 


ltion of a statement made by you? c 


‘the statement? 


paper that I gave Mr. Thompson a mo-/| supplies of the publishing house, had | | 
to| the Canadian contract there was ex-— 


We. 


hailed before, 


Be, 
+2 
=" 


sire to correct it. I cannot against 


'want to get into the records for some | 
objection let you put in a statement! 5 


Eat aoess. They ought not to be per-, 

| mitted. 

soo yeti aetna this | The Master—I think I shall let it! 

wi or apne eae P ol let | Stand, subject to your objection. The) 
ond ee 8 ee : ‘nature of the correction speaks for! 

3 fe Master—As your own correc-| itself and we have also had its history. 


Mr. Krauthoff—Then I offer this as 
my own correction of my statement 
made.on that occasion. 

The Master—Very well. 
see. 

Mr. Whipple—Show us on the rec- 
ord what you want to correct so that 
we can see whether it is really a aor | 
rection or whether it is a new state- 
ment under the guise of a correction. the time being then. The subject about 

Mr. Thompson—Possibly before you | which I inquired is, of course, liable 
offer the document you will show it to | |to be brought. up again if counsel de- 
me, too, because I am not advised that | sire, but I am not sure that this is a 
[four of these directors, at least, are | proper time for it. I want to see how 
competent authorities on what con-| far the directors have got with the, 
stitutes loyalty to Christian Science. | putting in of their case; I do not want | 

Mr. Krauthoff—I understand. I am /jto interrupt it any more than I have 
offering it now as my statement. | to. 

I am perfectly willing to show the , 
document, without any question. 

Mr. Whipple—Oh, well, I do not 
care for it. What are you correcting? 
Won't you point that out in the rec-) 
ord? Here is the close of July 23. 
Please read what you want to correct. 
In other words, we want to discover 
the error before we apply the balm. 

Mr. Krauthoff—It was at the close 
of last Wednesday. 

Mr. Whipple—Well, I opened the 
|place right to you there. 

Mr. Krauthoff—On page 503, in the/tors’ case. Will you begin now from 
left-hand column, Mr. Whipple asked | where you left off last night? 
this question: | Mr. Bates—Mr. Cudworth was on the | 

“Mr. Whipple—Before you leave that | stand. I think, and I think I*stated that | 


rect the attention of the Court, 
Gj some provisions of the Manual with 
Now let us | regard to that, and Your Honor said 
|that you did not care to do it as the 
matter then stood. 

The Master—No; [ only wanted— 
all that was an answer to an inquiry 
made by me, and it was completed for 


it except that their own counsel has 
interrupted it for a similar purpose, 
and has been permitted to do it; and! 
it is an obvious advantage that if there | 
is one interruption of that case, the 
correction of it would properly be at 
the place where the interruption was 
made, and where the subject is dis- 
cussed. 

The Master—No; 
get into less confusion by going right 


subject will you let me ask if you/] had completed my examination at | 


really mean to say that people cannot that time. With Your Honor’s per- 

_be loyal Christian Scientists who are | | mission I will ask just one question, 

not members of The Mother Church, ‘if you do not object. 

that the members of the branch) 

churches throughout the world are| Luther P. Cudworth, Resumed 

not loyal and conscientious Christian Q. (By Mr. Bates.) Mr. Cudworth, 
in order that there may be no uncer- 


| Scientists, or may not be?’ | 
‘Mr. Krauthoff reads, from page| tainty, although I think it is already 


503 of the printed record, left-hand 


column, the two following statements 
by himself and Mr. Whipple.] year 1918, from any other parties than 


The Master—-Now, come right to it, | the Canadian party? A. I did. 


Mr. Krauthoff, if you please. What ag Od Q. atta a you _— . 
. ro A. e Internationa aper 


1| Sompeny. 
| Q. And the figures which you quote. 
as of the International Paper Company 


the paper contract in 1917, for 


Mr. Krauthoff—The statement 
want to correct is the statement read- 
ing: 


“There are of 


members 


| churches who are loyal and consistent | Watts are based on the contract fig- | $-10 or $3 plus 10 cents. 


ples of Christian Science as taught by | | made to you? A. Exactly. 
Mary Baker Eddy who are not mem- Mr. Bates—Thank you. 
bers of ‘The Mother Church.” Cross-Examination 
|And in connection with that— On Behalf of the Trustees 
Mr. Whipple—Pardon me, did you Mr. Whipple.) Mr. Cudworth, 


say that? 


(By 


‘least was called to the attention of | 


meat I made, yes. 
that from. the trustees, you had already 


The Master—He read 


it. Now, briefly,.what is the correc- | tions, had you not? A. I had. 
tion in that which you desire to make?; Q. You had endeavored to get a 


Mr. *Xrauthoff—May I- have 


ment ago” you not? A. I had endeavored 
Mr. Thompson—Mr. Whipple has it; ‘obtain proposals. 
Mr. Strawn is examining the paper. | Q. With awhom had you consulted? 
Mr. Whipple—I do not think, if Your!A. Do you mean at.the publishing 
‘Honor please, that it is a correction; house, Mr. Whipple? 2 
at all. It is just what I stated that I! Q. No, I mean with whom. A. With | 
suspected it to be. It is an attempt, | what firms? 
under the guise of a correction, to de-| Q. From whom had you tried to 
liver an oration, or some statement! get proposals? A. Among others in 
apparently emanating from the Board New York City, the International Pa- 
of Directors. I have no objection to! per Company. 
Your Honor looking at what they pro- | Q. What others? A. Craig & Co., 
pose, and see if it is a correction. ‘agents for various Canadian mills, the 
The Master—I have already stated | Great Northern Paper Company, and, 
that I did not propose as the matter|in Boston, St. Croix Paper Company. 
now stands to allow that document to; Q. Now, you were aware that pro- 
go in. ceedings had been taken against the 
Mr. Whipple—But what he proposes | paper companies by the Department of 
is to read it as his own. Justice in Washington, were you not, 
The Master—lI think I shall have to ieedad to that time?. A. I was. 
permit him to do this: “I now desire In otner words, just at that time 
to correct that statement”—the one/the proprietors of newspapers were 
which he has last read from page 503 | very much concerned at the advancing 
of the printed record. price of newsprint? <A. And the 
Mr. Whipple—If Your Honor would | scarcity of newsprint. 
look at it I think Your Honor would! Q: And the scarcity of it. And they 
see that it is not a correction; it is | claimed that the paper supply was be- 
simply under the guise of that. jing controlled by a trust? The news- 


ot 


when the question came up of your | 
Mr. Krauthoff-—That was the state- | paper supply for the year 1918, or at | ©*4ct 


| 


| Mr. Whipple—Now, when the matter ltion to the Federal Trade Commission 
ras up“before, if Your Honor please, | to gx prices was pending, but had not 
| 1 asked to present to the Court, or di-| heen determined by the Federal Trade | 
to | 


| sion had fixed as a maximum price to/| off on that? 
ibe charged $3 a hundred before the | all 


[The question is read to the wit- 
, ness. | 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is. an appeal by the news- 
papers, or those interested in | 
purchase of newsprint, to have the. 
, Federal Trade Commission . ix prices. 
You knew that, didn’t you? A. I 
| knew an appeal had been mac : 


And in December, or at least in) 
‘to the witness). 


tered as an exhibit yesterday, I can' 


| Nov ember and December, the applica- 


Commission. That is so, isn’t it? A. 


I am not positive,as to the date when | 


the price was fixed. 
Q. Well, 


with the Canadian Export Company, 
was it? A. I think it was. 
Q. You really do? A. 
Q. What was it fixed at? 
three cents per pound, or $3 a hun-| 
dredweight. 


Q. 


| A. 
$3.3 
the | 


“you figured it out? 
| may have that special report— 


it was not fixed until after | 
you had entered into your contract | Canadian Paper Company’s price be- | 
freight $3.78, | 


Three dollars a hundredweight. | 


Not that much. 

> 

A. 

ey scunianee 

Q: Oh, 
freight. 


A. Well, now, if I! 


Yes, certainly (passing a paper | 
A. —that was en-' 


Q. 


I thought you said $3.10 and|Say, Mr. Whipple, that I had 
The freight must be taken | conversations. 


you have to consider the  efbien, my either of them. 
What was the difference, as | answer? 


| know what you said to them? 


‘ 


The freight being | 
we reduce. 


tell you exactly. 
usually figured by the ton, 


to the ton. 


'—-Or extend the hundredweight price) had 
The International Paper | 


|alleged oral proposal? A. 


Q. I ask you whai you had 
A. I cannot. 

you mean that you don’ 
A. 


Q. Do t 
I | 
‘do not know. 

Q. You.have no memory of what. 


said to | fiat 


you said to them about the paper sit- 


uation or any of your difficulties. Is. 
that what you mean? Is that the way. 
/yoOu mean to leave it? A. I mean [ 
general discussions with them. - 
Q. Well, what had you said to 


Company’s figure, $67.60 a _ ton, plus! them? 


$2.40 freight, totaled $70 per ton: the! 


plus 
the difference in favor | 


ing $62 a ton, 
totaled $65.78; 


I really do.|of the Canadian Company being $4.22 | 
A. At} 


(a ton. 
Q. 

A. Exactiy. 

Q. Can’t you reduce that to the’ 


Mr. Bates—Let him finish that an- 
swer, please. 

A. No doubt to the extent of the 
difficulties that were generally seen 
and acknowledged in the newspaper 


land paper trade world at that time. 


You mean with the freight in- | 
| cluded? 


Q. Did you tell them, “I am en- 
countering the difficulties which you 
see in the newspapers and are, known 


That is. the Federal Trade Commis-/ hundredweight, since you started us/| |in the trade world”? Is that what you 


Well, 
Mr. 


A. 


these figures, Whipple, 


| contract with the Publishing Society | on the tons, and if— 
Q. Then, why did you start us off; ties that you told them you were hav- 


Mr. Whipple—I should not suggest | | Export Company, was it? A. 


was entered into with the 


I think 


| that is correct. 


; 
! 


dian Company 
ahead now and completing the direc- | 
| , Commission. 


| A. 


i 
| 


Q. Now, what was the amount that 


| you agreed to pay the Canadian Com- | 
_into consideration the fact which is a/ tional tonnage or orders; 


| factor— 


May 


pany, per pound or per ton. A. 
$3.10 


I state it by the hundred weight? 
a hundredweight. 


Q. In other you agreed, 


words, 


knowing that the Federal Trade Com- | 


, ‘mission had decided, 
I think we shall) 


to pay 10 cents 
more to 
than the maximum 
price permitted by the Federal Trade 
You do not reaily- mean 
‘that, do you Mr. Cudworth? A. I 
‘really mean that. But I may qualify 
that, if you will allow me to. 
Q. Well, if you qualify it by chang- 
‘ing it, I should think you had better. 
I think I should qualify it. 

‘Well, if you want anything that 


a hundredweight 


Q. 


‘you think will do you justice in view 


plain, did you obtain proposals for) 
the | 'cents— 


| 


: 


of that statement, you have permission, 
‘as far as I 
_justice to the truth. 


am concerned. A. In 


Q. Yes, that is right. A. Ten 


Q. Because it sina it with a good 
deal of injustice to the truth. A. 


them | Ten cents additional for special color. 


Q. For special color. That was it, 
was ae? ee gD 


Q. So that the price you fixed upon 


'with the Canadian Company was the 


branch; on the report that was made to Mr. | Federal Trade Commission pride of 


Is that true, | 


Cudworth? , A. It amounts to: 


It amounts to that. When had 


Q. 


‘the Federal Trade Commission fixed | 


made | 
I page 503, left-hand column; I followed | /some investigation of market condi- | the fact that the printed “nega oa sabe 
in ang | 


the | contract for a year for furnishing the, ‘price printed therein. 


‘the International 


| Federal 


‘this price of $3.10? A. When had 


‘they? 
Q. 


Yes. A. I am not sure of the" 
date. 
Do you know that it had been 


‘fixed? A. I assume that it:was from ' 


both companies 


sented by | 
Trade Commission | 


‘had the Federal 
Q. Yes. Therefore, when you took 
actly the same price offered to you by 
Company. Is that. 
all presented the} 
proposition as one) 


A. They 
Trade 

proposition. 
Q. Yes, 


true? 


A. They | 


that is right. 


| were compelled to do that under the, 


government ruling,.as I understand it. | 
 Q. Then what else was there in the 
proposition? A. And they had ne 
privilege of presenting other proposi- | 
tions. 

Q. Well, 
aside from that? 

Q. Either of them, or both of them?!) 
A. The Canadian presented the PFOD- | 


osition which we accepted. 
Q. Which was it? What wasit? A. 


what did they present | 


$3.10 a hundredweight, fixed price. _ | 


Q@. Fora year? A. A fixed price. 
Q. A fixed price fora year? A. For) 


a year. 


price was not a fixed price for a year? | 


A. For three months. 
Q. Now. what was the Canadian 


Canadian | 


' venient? 


the Cana- | 


to the difficnities in the situation? 


| first? 


| substance. 


‘having 


A. Who? | 


| them your 
Q.. The Federal Trade Commission | told them my difficulties were in ob- 


price for the special color, the fixed) 


A. 


we could, but | said to them? 
aré;sume I did. 


i 
' 


In substance, I as- 
« 


what were those difficul- 


A. 


Q. Well, 


'with the hundredweight as more con-,ing prior to this alleged oral offer? 
Simply because the pro-| A. The difficulties were the scarcity 


posals,in contrasts are made by the, Of newsprint paper; a number of man- 
hundredweight, as a rule, not taking) ufacturers refusing to take on addi-| 


Q. Then you transfer them to Ty 


A. To the ton. 


Q. How mace is the difference per 
ton? A. $4.2 

Q. 
ference be in the hundredweight? 
About 21 cents. 


A. 


called to their attention, were they? 
And tren what would that dif- 


} 


the freight | 


I can only! What would you advise?” 
eee 


Q. Did you tell him that they would 
take a contract at those figures at a 
price forthe year? A. I certainly 


Can’t you | me 
| 
| 


Yes. Well— A. Pardon me. 
on att figures”—two figures were for 
|a flat price. 

A. The $3.15 and the 


Q. Thdse were a flat price? A. 
Were a flat price, the $2 being the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission price, adjust- 
able every three months. 


Q. That is, that was the $3 price? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Adjustable every three months? 
i ae << 

Q. That is, his proposition was that 
he would give you $3 adjustable every 
three months,-or $3.10 for another 
grade, and $3.38 for another? A. No. 


Q. Not $3.10, but $3.15. A. $3.15, 
a flat price on a standard grade, and 
$3.38 a flat or standard price on a spe- 
cial grade. ‘ 

Q. Yes. Now, when he said, “What 
shall we do next?” what did you say? 
A, I said, “I might go over to New 
York and interview the Internafional 
Paper Company at their head offices.” 

Q. Did you? A. I did. 


Q. Well, did you report to Mr. 
Watts? A. I did. 


Q. What did you tej] him? A I 


congestion, box car situation, and the | reported that I was unable to secure 


upward tendency of prices as noted | ‘any different 


in the trade papers. 


Q. Those were the thifizs 
A. Exactly. 


Q. Didn’t you tell them that you! 


had been to New York and that you! 


@. Twent:-one cents, instead of 28? 


A. Fee: 


Q. That is what I wanted to get at 


You may keep one of 
those papers; I want to use the other 
for examination. Will you state the 
date of the proposal which you have 
in your hand? A. Dec. 10, 1917. 

Q. And that is the proposal of 
the— A. International Paper Com- 
pany. | 

Q. 


—21 cents. 


International Paper Company. 


Now, prior to receiving that report, 
that proposal, had you talked with Mr. 
Watts with regard. 
A. | 
| Whipple? 


Rowlands and Mr. 


Several times. 

Q. When did you talk with them: 
about it? I mean prior to any propo- |. 
sition being made, or about when? I 
don’t expect you to get the exact date... 
A. Probably about the middle of. 
October. 

Q. Yes. Whom did you talk 
A. Mr. Watts. 

Q. What did you say to him? 
I am unable to recollect, 

Q. *Well, about what? 
A. Probably I 
that it was time to make investigations | 


A. | 


sir? 


| that? 


could not get amyone to make any 


binding contract as to what they| | positive. 


would do for a year? <A. No. 
Q. You did not tell them that? 
No. , 
Q. Did you try to get any contract 


before you got this alleged oral pro- | 


Had you tried to get any’ 
A. This was the first pro-| 


posal? 
proposals? 
posal made. 

Q. Can’t you answer that question; 
I asked you ii you had got any'|§ 
before? A. No, not before the oral | 
proposition. 

Q. Had you tried to? 

Mr. Bates—Before which one, Mr. 


Mr. Whipple—The oral one, he said. | 


Mr. Bates—You mean by “oral” the | | Steele, 
_ International proposal? 


A | 


you | resentative. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


i 
i 


| 


Mr. Whipple—His alleged Interna-| 


tional proposal. 
The Witness—That was the first one! 


tO| I obtained. 


Q. Had you tried to get any before | 
A. I had not. 
Q. To whom did you report that. 


I mean in: you had received this oral proposition? 
stated | A. 


Mr. Watts. 


Q. What did he say? A. I have no| 


in regard to our- paper contract for | recollection. 
Q. Can’t you remember a thing that 


‘the coming year. | 
I have he said? 


Q. What did he say? A. 


/no recollection. 


Q. 
attention any difficulties 
in getting a contract? 
Difficulties in what? | 

Q. In securing any contract. 
securing a proposal? 
have difficulties 
posal. 


Q. Didn’t you? A. No 


Then did you first call to his | I told him®of my interview with the. 
you were representative of 
A.| Paper Company. 


in securing a pro-| Watts. 
|I had had.this interview, that he had | 
| Presented a proposition, and would| 


A. I cannot. 


Q. What did you say to-him? A.) 


the Internationa] | 


Q. Tell,us what you said to ‘him. 


or' You know what your intervieW was. 
A. We didn’t Please tell us what you said to Mr. 


A. In substance, I said that. 


Q. Didn't you report to him that you | probably present three propositions: 


‘for the coming year? 
Q. Didn’t you have any difficulties 

at all? A. No, not in securing a 

proposal. | 

Q. What were your difficulties? A. 
/In obtaining a proposal which was 
‘low price. 

Q. Well, 
posals for fixed price? 
28 stated— 

Q. I am not talking about what 
|you did. I am talking about yout 
conversation with Mr. Watts and Mr. 
Rowlands when you called them in 
to help you out.’ What did you tell 
difficulties were? A. 


could. you get any’ pro- 
A. We did, 


taining a price which I thought was 


fair. J 
Q. Well, what price had you suc- 


ceeded in getting when you’first told | 


¥ 


| 


had difficulties in securing proposals | that their company, like others, would | 
A. No. | present to all customers and prospec- 


tive customers the Federal Trade Com-. 
mission contract, but they would also/| 
give us a proposal for our special 
colored paper, which is a grade above 


the standard news. 

Q. That is, you said they probably 
would present such a proposal? A. 
Yes. 

Q. I thought you said they had 
made one. “A. They did make me one. 

Q. Well, I asked you what you said 
to Mr. Watts about it, and you say that 
you told Mr. Watts that they prob- 
ably would make one. Now, what do 
you mean by that, sir? A. Well, I 
had the two or three interviews— 

Q. Well, I was asking you for the 
interview—and didn't you know it, sir? 
—after you had had the alleged oral 
proposal, what you said to Mr.. Watts 
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-nadian Export Company? 


prices from what had 
‘been quoted me from the Boston rep- 


Q. Yes. Then what did he say? A, 
| He said, “Well, we will take it up with 
the trustees.” 

Q. Had you talked with Mr. Row- 
|lands_ before that? A. I am not 


Q. Did you after that? A. [I did. 

Q. Up to that time you hadn't seen 
Edo representative of the Canadian 
Export Company, had you? A. I had 
not. 

Q. And Mr. Rowlands took it up 
with them, did he not? A. After our 
conference with the trustees. : 

Q. Well, now, tell us what was said 
before the trustees in the conference 
| with the trustees. A. I reported ‘to 
_them what I had reported to Mr. 
Watts, and— 

Q. Very well. What did they say, 
Or any of them? A. And Mr. Row- 
lands asked me about if I knew Mr. 
the manager of a company 
.which had been formed to sell the 
product of Canadian mills. 

Q. Goon. A. And I said, “No, I 
have not met him.” He said, “Let me 
‘get in touch with him.” And I-believe 
‘he then telegraphed him, and we 
awaited a reply. That was our intro- 
duction to the Canadian Export Paper 
| Company. . 

Q. Well, 
} your next interview? 
step was— 

Q. I am talking about your next 
‘interview. A. The next interview, as 
I recall it, was an interview with Mr. 
Steele and Mr. Lenahan, who was 
connected with the Laurentide Mill, 
one of the mills whose product the 
Canadian Export Company sold. 

Q. When” A. That was in De- 
‘cember. Then— 

Q. What part? A. The latter part. 

Q. Meantime you had gotten your 
written proposition, had you? A. Yes. 

Q. The written proposition that 
you have in your hand? A. Yes. 

Q. From the International? A. 
From the International. 

Q. Yes. Where was the meeting 


with the representative of the Ca- 
A. In the 


then what? What was 
A. The next 


trustees’ room of the publishing house. 


Q. Who were present? A. As I 
recall it, the three trustees, Mr. Watts, 
the two paper men, and myself. 

Q. Was afi agreement reached? A. 
Yes. I think the agreement was 
reached at that particular interview. | 

Q. Was there a discussion there as 
to what should be done in case the 
Federal Trade Commission price 
should g@0 lower than the price at 
which it was then fixed. or should go 
lower than ‘the price which was fixed 
in the of the Canadian 
Export A. I don't recall 
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ng about it? A. 
that proposition 
xd to make 
not, of the 
the Canadian as 
nt onal? A. 
omputation? A. 
ntained in the— 
tr that the ques- 
juested to make 


, he said he did 


oo A. 


R 
one? A. I 


I was 


a 
ru 


it to whom? A. 


' 
‘ 


3 
7 that a spe- 
] it, it was 
monthly re- 


e you (addressing 


1 document to Mr. 
| no one requested 
pI ion of that 


lian offer as) 
I don't rec-. 
h a nature. 


,.” 
yort for January, 
u refer (passing 
mess)? A. That 
re price is not 
ust be in another 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
: 


| 


: 
’ 
| 


it that report 


‘mistaken about 


istaken about its 
ilar report. 


’ 


ke a special re- | 


peopy of it? A. | 
‘all reports that 


d my ques-. 


keep a copy of it. 
sopy? -A. I have 


. Ido @t know. 
over to *.6) man- 


<n 
) al 


thin the last few 


t, and you said 
bY Yes. 


ig re 
re. 


; 


“Q. Have you the copy? A. I 
have not. 

“Q. Where is it? A. I do not 
know. I turned all papers over to the 


A. Within the last 


“2. 
elal report there? <A. I noticed a 


reference—yes—-no, I beg your par- 
don, not a special report. 


: 


“Q. Well, I asked you if you didn’t | 


make a special report, and you said 
you thought you did. A. Yes. 

“Q. Or at least you said you did. 
Did you notice that special report 
there when you turned the papers 
over to the manager's office? A. I 
did not.”’] 

Mr. Whipple--—-That is it. 


Mr. Bates—But he said he turned | 


over all papers. The presumption— 
The Master—Yes, I know it, but, 
coming to this particular paper, he 


said that he did not notice it among | 


the papers turned over. 


Mr. Bates—I think that it is a fair 
inference that it was among them if 
it was turned over, unless he said it 
was not. 

Mr. Whipple—Yes; you want to sup- 
ply your inference for the sworn tes- 
timony here, but we prefer sworn tes- 
timony. 

The Master—Now, the witness told 
us that he thinks there may be some 
misapprehension. 

Q. Now, what misapprehension do 
you think there is about your answer? 
A. You didn’t ask me what the spe- 
cial report contained. 

Q. I asked you if you made a spe- 


’ 


' 
' 


| 


| 


| 


! 


but that.they might be lower than the 


cial report upon the differences be-| 
tween the Canadian proposal and the'| 


International. A. I didn’t understand 
your question to be that. 

Q. Well, now, did you make a spe- 
cial report as to that? A. 
think I did. 

Q. Mr. 


Whipple—Now, will you 


ing 
/might be lower? 


I don't | 


‘ing that the probabilities were 


turn back again for this witness to. 


the moment after I had handed him 
fhe January report, which he said 


: =~" had testified , 
contained it, which he ha ‘commission contract, paragraph 2-A? 


contained it, and then found that it) 


‘lower? 


did not, and asked him about a spe- | 


cial report? 


The Master—1I certainly understood | 1918 


é ‘ial re-| 
him to say that he made a special | ‘rolls, $3 per hundred pounds, f. 
‘at the mill in carload lots, and $3.25 
. 4 uy ad “2 } 
The Master—The examination from) per hundre¢ 


port. — 
Mr. Whipple—On that subject. 


that point was intended to find out 


where that special report was, to iden- : 


tify it in some way. 


Mr. Whipple—That is a special re-| 


port on the subject that he said, and 
said wrongly, was in the January— 
The Witness- 


/one of the general reports. 


| 


Q. One of the January reports? A. | 
‘that prices would vary under the Fed- 


One of the monthly reports. 


’ 


ron if you didn’t | 


Q. What did you mean when I 
asked you if you didn’t make a special 
A. Well, I made a special 
during the ye 
ing my February report of 1918, the 
statement that a special report 
already been made. 


carload lots.” 


I still think it is in> 
‘rupt you. 


eral 


Phe ice that spe-| report on that subject, and you said. 


I noticed a) you did” 


¥ ae per- /report about newsprint several times| contract that was 


ar, and I recall, in read-|the Canadian? 


has! garded as a very favorable contract? 


* Said you did. Q. Let us take your February report; | 


Special report | 
med the papers out h 
1 to their contents. 


"s office? A. 


) you remember , you, 


our computation \an 
id final computa- co 


ippears 
r Honor, and the 


n of the plain- 
yr should pro- 


§ to say that 
“mot been able, 
8s with our em- 
the original or 


se ited the oriz- 


a 

_ are mistaken. 
the times. You 
Ww what you are 


hOw what I am 
were a number 
| yesterday, a 


this is not 

is is a special 
ce in those two 
@ that the pro- 
was accepted — 
m made to his 
$on which they 
Original nor the 
i¢ witness has 
g the papers 


~ 


> the manager's | 
‘s. advantage—financia! a 


| you are mis- 


' ie "4 
3em 
. 
1 


01 r pardon. | did not. 


it I 
‘ _ 
al Ss 


if you will read 


I under- | 


to have | wander 


' 


aving the reports before you, as 
of a report I am talking about, don't 


tages or disadvantages of these two 


ntracts or proposals? A. Ido. 


Q. Please keep that in min 


that you thoug 
else. Take your Fe 


think you had better not testify with- | 4 


You know what kind conipared 


! 


now-—-a report comparing the ad- + consider it so. 


| 


d; don’t lat all so as to protect you in case the 
off and tell us a little later/ Federal Trade Commission price went 
ht I meant something | lower than that fixed in the contract, 
bruary report and, did you not? A. 
see what you have referred to in that/ that they would. 


' 
|—-see whether it is there, and read | 


of the Canadian paper since deliveries | 


: 
: 
: 


’ 


: 


. 
: 


: 
: 


what you A. 
sentence here? 
Q. Yes. A. 
a special report, we have use 
began in the middle of January.” 
to the Canadian paper between the 
January and February reports? A. 
is very evident. 
Q. Yes, that is right. A. 
Q. That was what you ha 


Yes. 


facts which you did not find contained 
in vour January report? Is that cor- 
rect? A. Not exactly, Mr. Whipple. 

Q. Well, now, will you tell us what 
the ficure was which you reported to 


Mr. Watts when you made your special | 
A. A38/| asked me to make that. 


report upon the differences? 
stated before, I think that is contained 


in one of the monthly reports. 


Q. 


May I read the first/they would protect you in case the 


’ 
' 


“As recently stated in| A. 
d but little! recollect. 


| 


Q. So you made a special report 4s ‘recollect that I did ask them. 


! 


It | me look at that contract? (Examining 


din mind} paper which was marked as an ex- 
‘when vou made a special report of the | hibit, if you have it, or did I receive 


| 


i 


I have heard your statements; | with him when he asked me to make it. | 


now I am asking you another question. | 


A. Yes, I am proceeding to answer. Rowlands was in his office at that 
Q. Now, will you state the figure, time or during one of the conversa- 
in round numbers, that you gave (to tions. 


Specifically 000. 


/ 


you under- | 


‘trary of what 
Ml you ask him 


ca use he has al- 


are. 
Oh ee, 


because ‘I 


it now. 
any misap- 
int of whether 
} among’ the 
r that up. 
hension? 
Wil you turn 
er? And then 
ct an answer 
F vil be privi- 


t you, sir? | 
don’t know. 


: 


: 
’ 
' 
’ 


) 


Mr. Watts as the figure showing the 


Canadian contract? 


Q. Didn't you state $41,000? A. 


. Di 
ete about this last night?. A. I did 
Q. What did you tell him about 
your statement of the advantages as 
you had figured them, on the subject 
of their being $41,000 or not? A. 
What did I tell him, is your question? 
Q. Didn't you understand my ques- 
tion? A. Well, I just wanted to be 
very sure of it, Mr. Whipple. 

Q. All right. You are very sure— 
that is it. What did you tell him as 
to the figure which you remembered 
giving him.as the financial advantage 
of the Canadian proposal? A. I told 
him the advantage was— 

Q. Last night? A. Yes, last night. 

@. He asked you what the figure 
was, did he not? A. Yes. 

Q. Which you gave to him at the 
time, as showing the financial advan- 
tage of the Canadian? A. Yes, and I 
had a paper in my hand. 

Q. No, pardon me. What did you 
answer? A. I said it must have been 
like this. 

Q. It must have been like this, you 
said? A. Yes; I had a paper in my 


-|/hand with the figures on it. 


Q. Was there any mention of the 
sum of $41,000 last night? A. There 


Q. What? Who mentioned it? A. 
Mr. Watts mentioned it. 

Q. What did-you say when he men- 
tioned that figure? A. I said, “I don’t 
know where you got it, Mr. Watts.” 


' 
; 
’ 


dvantage—of the/ with Mr. Rowlands about it? 
A. About $18,-| think I told Mr. Rowlands that I had | 


I} a report. 


d you have a talk with Mr. | si 


«! 


' 


‘be an advantage. : 


(A. Exactly. 


Q. Is that what you said? A. That | month of December, 1918. A. That is. 
is what I said. | Q. Now, under the heading “Paper,” 

Q. What did he say then? A. Well, I ask you to observe what is marked 
he said, “I must have gotten it from/|there. Will you read it? A. (read- 
somewhere, I didn’t get it out of the | ing:) 
air.” | “The International Paper Company's 

Q. Yes. What did you say to that? proposal was presented for $4 cwt., 
A. -I said, “I don’t know where you'f. o. b. Wilder, Vermont, and, adding 
got it.” ‘the freight differential of $2.40 a ton 
Q. And that truthful? to the Canadian company’s price, it 


was A. 


That was true. ‘still leave a difference in their favor | 
Q. That is, that you didn’t know?;of $3.60 a ton. 
A. Absolutely true. 'Ppany’s contracts provides for adjust- 
Q. Now, was it of any advantage at ment of price after three months, this 
that time to have a contract whereby | difference may be reasonably figured 
if the Federal Trade Commission price | for the whole year and will mean a_ 
during the year went below the con-/| total saving of $25,200 perhaps for) 
tract price that the purchaser could | news print.” | 
have advantage of it? A. That would) Q. That is enough, unless you need | 
to read the other to indicate a possible 
Q. Avery distinct advantage, would reconciliation between your oral testi- | 
it not? A. Of course. /mony just now and that statement in| 
Q. How much? A. Depending on! writing last December. 
how low the price went. Mr. Bates—I pray Your Honor’s 
Q. Well, fT mean, judging it as you, judgment as to whether this is ma- 
stood at that time, wasn’t it a distinct terial. ‘I have allowed my brother to | 
advantage? In other words, wasn’t go thus far, but this is in regard to a/| 
it anticipated that the Federal Trade!subsequent contract, made for a sub- | 
Commission price would go largely in sequent year, and has nothing to do} 
excess of the contract prices that were | with the matter which was testified fo. | 
then offered, but that it might go con-| Mr. Whipple—On the contrary, it is 
siderab!y below it? Wasn't that the a matter that resu}*-d from Mr. Row- 
general feeling, and wasn’t it your lands’ introduction of this matter. 
feeling? A. No; my feeling was that; Mr. Bates—Made at a time when | 
the Federal Trade Commission prices| prices had changed and everything | 
would be higher rather than lower. else. 
Q. Thatis just what I said,that they; Mr. Whipple-—-And in which he par- 
would be higher than 


the contract/ticipated again. | 
price. A. I thought you said lower.| Mr. Bates—Well, if you are going to| 
Q. No. The general feeling was. 


reason that all contracts that were, 
that they would probably he higher, 


ever afterwards made with the Cana-| 
dian Company were made because Mr. | 
Rowlands had a friend in the com-| 
pany or had made the first contract, | 
why, then possibly it might be admis- | 
sible. 


contract price? A. The general feel- 
ing was that they might be higher. 

Q. Yes; and there was also a feel- 
that it was possible that they 
A. Well, that is a Mr. Whipple-—-It looks like it. 
contradictory feeling, Mr. Whipple: is| The Master—I have understood that | 
it not? the statement controverted by the| 

Q. Yes, very likely; a general feel-| statement made in the trustees’ evi-| 
that dence; and controverted by the direc- | 
they would be higher, but there was 


tors, related to one contract only, | 
quite a possibility that they would be made in 1917. We looked that up,| 
A. A speculative possibility. | 


didn’t we, the other day? | 
Now, will you refer to the trade Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your Honor, I so | 
understand {t. | 

The Master—Then why should we) 
go beyond that? | 

Mr. Whipple—Because, if Your 
Honor please, that being controverted, | 
ii the witness is mistaken about one 
he is more likely to be mistaken about 
the other. | 

Mr. Bates—But you have not shown 
any mistake about either. 

Mr. Whipple—-But the .object of) 
cross-examination is to show that the | 
witness is not reliable in his state- 
ments, and here, on the same subject 
matter, the witness’ oral statement is 
contradicted by his own figures, and 
that, we hope Your Honor will feel. 
would shake somewhat vour confi- | 
cence in his accuracy. It seems to me. 
legitimate cross-examination. 

The Master—It seems to me we. 
ought to be careful and not take up/| 
too much time on this particular! 
point. It will be very easy to spend 
hours in investigating everything re- 
lating to these paper contracts, but 
when we have got it all done it only 
comes to this: Is $7000 or $18,000, or 
941.000 the best estimate of the 
amount saved by the contract made by 
Mr. Rowlands? Am I] right? 

Mr. Bates—That is _ right, 
Honor. | 

Mr. Whipple—I quite agree, tf Your | 
Honor please. 

The Master—Is it worth while? 
Won’t it be very easy to spend a#-§ 
wholly disproportionate amount of 
time in the elucidation of that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Whipple—I think it would be 
very easy, if Your Honor please, but 
I don’t think that I shall do it. | 

The Master—I think I shall” ex- 
elude the question about the other. 
contract. 

Mr. Whipple—But Your Honor will 
not exclude what he has already tes-| 
tified to? | 

The Master—Oh, no; I won’t strike 
anything out, ~ 

Mr. Whipple—That is all I desire; 
that is, testimony that he was inac- 
curate about the second contract. | 

Mr. Bates—I submit that that state-| 
ment is not proper, there has been no | 
such showing. 

The Master—In the first place, we. 
should have to consider, shouldn't we. | 
whether we were talking about the’ 
'sontract as it was made, before any- | 
thing was done under it, or the con- 

Q. Did you confer with anyone be-| tract as it ultimately worked out, af- 
fore you made it? A. I conferred | fected by a whole lot of circumstances 


Q. 


T have it. 
Q@. It reads as follows, does it not? 
“From Jan. 1, 1918, until April 1, 
for such news print paper in 
Oo. b. 


A. 


pounds f. o. b. at the 
mill in less than carload lots, and for 
such news print paper in sheets $3.50 
per hundred pounds f. o. b. at the mill 
in carload lots, and $3.75 per hundred 
pounds f. o. b. at the mill in less than 


A. The other would be of no conse- 
quence, Mr. Whipple, if I may inter- 

Q. Yes. There was an indication 
Trade Commission? A. Yes. 

Q. But you have said that you an- 
ticipated, and most anticipated, that 
the prices would go higher than the 
entered into with 
A. Yes. 
Q. So that that contract you re- 


I did. 
Q. That is, you thought prices were 
oing higher? A. -I did. 

Q. And distinctly advantagéous as 
with the offer which was 
made by the International? A. I did 


A. 


a 
Your, 


Q. And you knew that the Interna- 
tional would not vary that contract 


I had no intimation 


Q. Had you asked them whether 


Federal Trade Commission went off? 
I couldn't answer that, I don’t 


Well, you had had no intimation 
££ 2 Beat 


Q. 


that they would do it? 
Mr. Bates—Mr. Whipple, will you let. 


document.) | 
Q. Now, will you let me take that 


it back? -A. You had it back, Mr. 
Whipple. 

Q. Referring to Exhibit 729, Spe- 
cial Report, news print contract, Nov. 
18, 1918, did anyone ask you to make 


this special report? <A. Mr. Watts 


i 
i 


that came in subsequently? | 
Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your Honor; but: 
what I was asking this witness about | 
_~—let me make it clear—was an esti- | 
Did you have any conversation | mate which me mate, a which his | 
. + superiors could rely, in 1918, as to) 

A. I the advantages of one particular form | 
of contract. He said that his figuring | 
showed an advantage or estimated ad- 


Anyone else? A. 


Q. I think Mr. 


Q. 


been requested by Mr, Watts to make 


Q. What was the particular occa- | , 
; written statement to his’ superior | 
on for it just at this time? A. Be-/| 4 


gives it as $25,000. That is in evi- | 
cause we were getting near the end of . 


dence. | 
our contract year. — Mr. Bates—That ‘iis not in evidence. | 
Q. And it was with reference to 


Mr. Whipple—I think itis. © : 
making a new contract, was it not?) Mr. Bates—No; that is this subse- 


Although both com- | “Delayed 


. 


' things 


‘in before 


| made? 
' months. 


| wasn’t it? 


that so? 


‘approximately that? 


an explanation, but you apparently do 
not want him to. 

Mr. Bates—lIt is unnecessary. 

Mr. Whipple—Perhaps you are right 
about it. | 

Mr. Bates—It is unnecessary. 


The Master—Please go on now with! 


’ 


the examination. 


Q. 


Mr. Cudworth, in putting down | 


‘and offer it— 


‘those papers, if you please. . 


[The witness passes some papers to 
Mr. Whipple.] 

Mr. Whipple—That I have not of- 
fered, but if you want to look at it 

Mr. Bates—I want to see the others, 
also, please. 

Mr. Whipple—That is the exhibit 


the criticisms of the fulfillment of this: which was put in, and here is the re- 
contract you put down these items: port of the purchasing department for 


shipments, wrong 


kind of contract, are they? 
those are things that you must expect 
in the fulfillment of a commercial con- 
tract for a large amount of paper in 
war times? 
tent. 

Q. 


Yes, to a limited extent. 


d 


kind of chucks, do you? 
tainly do. 

Q. Where? A. 
second paragraph of this report? 

Q. Yes. 

A. 


times we have been to 
their mill and have had their superin- 
tendent here twice for specific rea- 
sons.” 

Tha 


delays were. It doesn’t say how much 
of the paper was imperfect. Let me 
put it in this way. Didn't you putina 
Claim against the Canadian Company 
asking to have an allowance for all 


these alleged imperfections? A. Only | 


the excessive waste. 
Q. Yes. How much was that? 
$1607. | 
. Ona contract of how much? 
Two or three hundred 
dollars. 


A. 


Q. That is, at the end of it you put! 


in a claim, and the only claim you ever 
put in was for $1600. 
A. Not at the end of it. 


Q. Well, what claims did you ever) 
,; put in against them besides the $1600? 


A. 
Q. 


None. 


Well, then, at the end of that 


contract for that year the only clafm 


that you have ever put in against the 


was put in before this report was made. 
Q. What? A. 


about that time. 
Q. About the time the report was 
A. It was put in at different 


The Master—Isn't it easy to answer 
that question? 
put in? 
a yes or no answer. 

The Witness—Yes. . 

Q. Yes, that is the only one. 
beg your pardon? 

Q. On a 
thousand dollar contract? A. Yes. 

Q. And you got a reply from the 
Canadian company that it was so 


A. 


trivial as compared with the enormous 
amount that you had saved under that | 
contract, they would not 
for a moment, or that in substance, | 


A. Tee: 

Q. And you haven't pressed it, have 
you? A. Have not. 

Q. And in that letter they made a 


computation indicating that you had | 
/ Saved over $65,000 under that contract, 
and that it was too preposterous-tu: 
them to allow a claim of $1600? 
I don’t recollect such | 


Isn't 
A. 
figures. 

Q. Well, that 


will you say 


f what you had 


saved under the contract—-$65,000. or 


A. 
best knowledge and belief. 
Q. What was that figure they in- 


Not to my 


'dicated you saved? 


Mr. Bates—I 
judgment. 


pray Your Honor’s 


The Master—If the witness can re-| 
‘call, I think he better state. 


The Witness—I cannot. 
Q. You can’t do it. 


A. Only to a limited ex- | 


color, | the month of February, which I show 
‘wrong kind of chucks.” Now, those! you (handing paper to Mr. Bates). 


'are things that are not unique in this 
I mean, 


Mr Bates—I don't care for that. 

Mr. Whipple—And here is the only 
other paper that I have used, which 
is the proposal] of -the International 
Paper Company, dated Dec. 10. 

Mr. Bates—Will you let me «32e it? 


| /[Mr. Whipple passes the document 


| on't say anything here as to the ex- | 
| tent to which there were delayed ship- | 
'ments, the wrong color, or the wrong | js; 


; 
; 
' 


May I read the} the year 1918, the one to which refer-| 


| “From Jan. 21, 1918, when we' 
first wired the Canadian.Company, ‘No | 
Cars arrived’ there has been a continu- | 
ous flow of correspondence, telegrams, | 
long distance telephones, and three! 
Montreal at. 


You;}to Mr. Bates.} 


Redireet Examination 
Q. (By Mr. Bates) Mr. Cudworth, 


that the cont 


| 


Q. Well, can you fix the time & little 
more definitely? A. Last evening 
and the previous evening. 3 

Q. At Mr. Watts’ request? A. At 
the request of the trustees’ secretary, 
and at Mr. Watts’ request last evening. 

Q. What was the request? A. 
That I bring all reports, papers, corre- 
spondence, and contracts relating to 
newsprint contracts. 

Q. And you did that, did you? A. 
I did. 

Q. And turned them over to whom? 
A. To Mr. Watis and to the secretary. 

Q. Now, you have stated that if the 
paper had: been furnished under the 


Fedéral Trade Commission prices for 


and the Canadian Export Company for | 


ence has been made (handing paper 
to the witness)? A. It is. 


as you know? 


Q. And can you point out in that. 
contract anywhere an agreement on! 
the part of the Canadian Export Com- | 
pany that they would allow the Pub- | 
lishing Society the advantage of any 


decreases in price as made by 


the | 


| Federal Trade Commission during the 
coming year, or’ during the year, if, 
‘such occurred? : 


t would be my explanation of the— | 
Q. That doesn’t say how long the} 


' fact 


Mr. Whipple—No such provision is 
contained in it. 


| Watts’ 


ithe year 1918, then there would have 


been a saving of $42,900. Who made 
this estimate which was shown you 
by Mr. Whipple (handing paper to the 
witness)? A. .I made it myself. 

Q. And when did you make it? A. 


Last evening. 
ract actually entered | 


A. I cer-| into between the, Publishing Society 


@. At whose request? A. EF. 
request. 

Q. Was there ever any such esti- 
mate made before by anyone, so far 
A. Not to my knowl- 
edze. : 

Q. And how was that estimate made 
up? 

Mr. Whipple—Just what does that 
mean? I do not know what that 
means. 

The Master—TI did not hear all what 
you said. 

Mr. Whipple—How was it made up? 


Q. Well, what is the basis of it, Mr. 


Cudworth? 


Mr. Bates—Well, you implied it in 
‘dispute the figures, let them be put in. 


your question. If you now admit that 


there is nothing of the kind there, [| 
will withdraw it. 


Mr. Wnipple—I admit that there is 


Mr. Whipple— Well, the computation 
shows for itself. Put it in. If you 


Mr. Bates—I prefer to ask a few 


questions, and then I have no objec- 


nothing of the kind there, but it is a. 


that a collateral agreement 


that effect was made. 


A. | 
thousand 


Mr. Bates—-I ask that that be etruck 
out. 
Mr. Whipple—Well, you are asking 


me to admit something. 


> | 
is that right* evidence about the collateral— 


|Canadian Company on account of these | 
that you have narrated was | 
$1600. That is right, isn’t it? A. That. 


Mr. Whipple—-We are going to put 


to | 


tion—- 

Mr. Whipple—You prefer a lot of 
things not in accordance with law. 

Q. I will ask you how that estimate 


| Was. arrived at, Mr. Cudworth. 


judgment. 


Mr. Whipple—-I pray Your Honor's 
The paper speaks for it- 


self. 
The Master—I do*not suppose that | 
your statement, in the absence of any | 


The Master—That seems to open the 
way to a good deal of testimony by the 


witness which may not be admissible 


in the evidence to that effect, if Your | 


will 
evi- 


Statement 
the 


Honor please. That 
amount to nothing without 
dence. 

The Master—Very well. 


’ 


at this stage. Could you not come 

more directly to the point, perhaps? 
Mr. Bates—I think I can if my 

brother won't complain of its being 


| leading. 


Mr. Whipple—But since he was ask-| 


ing me to admit something— 
Mr. Bates—You admit that there is 


nothing of the kind in the contract. 


That claim was put! 
this report was made, or) 


That is all I want. If you have any 
evidence, you can put it in. 
Mr. Whipple—We shall. 
us a chance. 
Q. So that the contract in. that re- 


| 1918? 


|ing that year? 
Just give | 


Mr. Whipple—The way to do it is 
to put the paper right in. 

Q. Did the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s prices increase during the year 
A. They did. 

Q. And what was the increase dur- 
A. $12.65 a ton. 
So that in making this estimate 


Q. 


you have figured a part of the paper, 
'=at any rate, at an increase in price of 


\Spect was actually the same as the) 


contract that was offered you by the. 
was at the beginning of the year? 


Is that the only claim) 
Now, that must be capable of | 


7 


three or four hundred 


International Paper Company which 
was to run for a year for a fixed rate? 
A.’ Exactly. 

Q. Did Mr. Rowlands, when he 
spoke of Mr. Steele, state who he was? 
A. 
his. 

Q. 
his. 


been acquainted with him? A. Not 


that I recollect. 


consider it’ 


Q. 
with 
and this contract, at which you have 


stated that yourself and Mr. Watts and 
two representatives of the Interna-. 


j 


that | 
was not in substance what they wrote 
as their computation 


tional Pa 
was the 


national proposals given to the rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian company? 
Did they know what the proposal was? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. You have stated that a claim 


| it. 


per Company were present, 
matter of the. International | 


proposals—-was the fact of the Inter-| 
| during the year 1918? 


He stated that he was a friend of. 


Stated that he was a friend of| 
Did he refer to how long he had. 


, affected by that? 
When the matter was taken up! d by that? 


the Canadian Export Company | 


something like twelve dollars and 
some odd cents per ton over what it 


A. My answer was incorrect, if I 
may have the privilege of correcting 

It increased $15.05 a ton. 

Q. $15.05 a ton? A. During the 
year. 5 

Q. And a part of this estimate, 
then, is made up on the basis of the 
increased prices which prevailed in 
the latter part of 1918? <A. Exactly. 

Q. And how much of the tonnage is 
A. 2500 tons. 

Q. And how much of the tonnage is 
affected by any other increasés prior 
to that time during the year? A. 375 
in April, (50 in May and June. 

Q. What is the total, then. of the 
tonnage that is affected by the in- 
creased prices that became increased 
A. About 3400 
tons. 
~ Out of a contract of 4000? A. 


| 4500 


| 


i 


* 


Q. 4500. The cont-act was for a 


was made of sixteen hundred and some| ¥®8F at a fixed price? A. It was. 


odd dollars for wastage. Was that 


claim ever paid? 


Now, as COMm- | turned to us. 


pared with the Federal Trade Com-. 
mission prices for 1918, what was the 


saving to this company from that con- 


tract of the Canadian Export Com- | 


pany? 
Mr. 
mean, Mr. Whipple? 
sets of prices. 
Mr. Whipple—There were not— 
Mr. Bates—For each quarter. 
Mr. Whipple—-I mean all of them, 
of course, because you cannot dea) 


There were four 


four quarters. 
Mr. Bates—I pray Your Honor’s 
judgment. This is a contract for a 


when prices were going up each quar- 
ter. 
tract was so as to get the price for a 
year. 

Mr. Whipple—I am sorry to say that, 
again, you do not know the facts. 


The Master—I think the witness will | tract w 


Bates—Which prices do yOu | judgment. 


Mr. Whipple—-Was that what? 

Q. Was it ever paid or allowed by 
the company? A. No. 

Q. Has there been any disposition 
of that claim? A. Simply filed. 

Q. Simply filed. Has there been 
any attempt on the part of Mr. Watts 


to make a collection of it, or anybody 
else for the Publishing Society? 


Not to my knowledge since it was re- 


Q. Nothing further was done, so far 
as you know? A. Nothing. 


ance with custom? 


Is that, then, any proper basis 


| for an estimate of savings in regard 
_to that contract for the vear 1918? 


; 


_ judgment. 


) 
’ 
' 


Mr. Whipple—I pray Your Honor’s 


The Master—I think that you havea 


‘Tight to the witness’ opinion on that. 


' 


A. | 


| 


: 


Mr. Bates—I think so, under the 
circumstances. He is the purchasing 
agent, and he is the one who has fig- 
ured out these niatters. 

The Master—I think I shall admit it 
subject to objection. 

Q. Is that a proper basis for figur- 


| ing the savings ynder the contract for 
Q. Was that claim made in accord- | the year 1918, under the contract as 


/exactly entered into? 


Mr. Whipple—I pray Your Honor’s | 


or anyone else 


A. It is not. 
Q. Did Mr. Wafts or Mr. Rowlands, 
in authority at the 


Q. On paper contracts is it cus-' publishing house ever object, prior to 
_tomary to make a claim for wastage?! this coming up in court, to the report 
that you made which was exhibited 


'A. Excessive wastage. 


Excessive wastage. 


claim for excessive wastage? A. 


| was. 


| with a year without taking in all the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


year, and you cannot make a basis on | te 
| vantage of about, I think, $17,000; nis, the changing prices during war times _ Stated 


/about $18,000 at that time. 
The reason for making the con-| ; 


! 


} 


Q. You have referred to some re- 
ports you made in which an estimate 
was made of the amount of saving that 
it was hoped would be realized by en- 
ring into that contract, and you 
it was estimated it would be 
Am I cor- 


rect? A. Yes. 


began to deliver ‘paper under the con- 
tract? 
as entered into. 


A. About the time the cOn- wasnt’ it? 


i 
i 
’ 
; 
i 
' 


This was a/| here yesterday, so far as you know? 
It. A. 


Never. 
Mr. Bates—lI think that is all. 


Re-Cross-Examination 


Q. (By Mr. Whipple)—Mr. Cud- 


'worth, you say this is not a proper 


way of computing the saving. As you 
stood in December, 1917, vou had three 
alternatives presented, did you not: 


| First, to take the chance on the rea- 


_sonableness of the prices which would 


Q. And that was an estimate made». fixed by a public tribunal created 


before, or about the time when they | hy Congress, the Federal Trade Com- 


That was one of them, 


A. Correct. 


mission. 


Q. 


By the way, your new contract 


was made with the Canadian Export, | 


was it not? A. Yes. 
you mean? 

Q. I beg pardon? 
You mean for this vear, for the cur- 
rent year? 

2a. a 2. 

Q. After this report? 
was. 

Q. You didn’t favor it, did yon? 
A. 
that report but I did favor it when it 
was entered into. 

Q. When did you favor it? A. 
When the Canadian Export Paper 
Company presented their final propo- 
sition for 1919 requirements, a‘ong in 
December of 1918. 

Q. Was that more favorable than 
the International? A. It was. 

Q. Did you make a computation as 
to how much more favorable? A. I 
did. ee 

Q. How much was that? A. About 
$18,000 to $20,000, as I recall] it. 

Q. More favorable? A. Favorable 
for the Canadian. 

Q. Than the International? A. Yes. 

Q. I show you here this paper, and 
ask you if it is not your report for the 


. a 


For this year, | 


A. After that? | 


' 
; 


or f a 


| 
| 


I didn’t favor it at the time I made | 


) 


quent contract. 
The Master—Well, the paper is in 
evidence. 


have to answer it if. he can. 
Q. Perhaps this will help you, too 
Mr. Whipple—I beg pardon? —some of your figures (passing a| 


The Master—The paper itself is tm | onan 4 ad peel ca aes A. I think) 
evidence, is it not? | aS Wee ait a i 
Mr. Whipple—No, Your Honor: [| sae gnt. 


ad it, and he state, as compared with what you 
aeetis own statement,“ '*| would have to pay if you had paid the 


| federal trade prices, that is, the prices 

Poste oe a i fixed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
Mr. Whipple—lIt is in the record, and ‘sion during the year, and had de- 
pended on those prices, what was the 

I was merely saying that I did not saving to the company? A. $42,900 
wish to pursue the question further . . 900. 


» + 
than that, unless it seemed fair to let te iba oadar tank Sania oar on! 
this witness reconcile those two con- |’ y 


tradicting statements, one of them ora] ee aes petted en sa" | 
and under oath, and the other in writ- | st uit nenchaleh ay | 
ing to his superior. But if the Gov- | wh ops : 


| @Q. So, to leave the question once 
ernor does not want his witness ate all, if, instead of making «| 


attempt to reconcile them I am content | contract at a fined | 
price, which might | 

to leave him just where he is. cause a loss by the federal trade prices | 
Mr. Bates—I am perfectly content. | being fixed below your contract price, | 
Mr. Whipple—Well, it takes mighty | you had depended upon the prices 
little to content you. fixed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
Mr. Bates—You are the one who was | sion, this company, the Publishing 
not content, and going on to ask some-| Society, would have been, according 
thing else which you have now been to your estimate, nearly $43,000 less | 
precluded from doing. well off for the year 1918? A. That 
Mr. Whipple—-I was trying to be.fair | statement is correct. 
to the witness and allow him to make Q. Now, if you will let me take 


Now, will you | 


/ he 


| 


| Q. To take the chances of their 
‘ bou e S| ; 
Q. About the time the contract was fixing what was a reasonable price 


entered into. You do not know now 
where that report is in which that esti- oi ey sor apap saa aoe a prs 
mate was arrived at? A. No, it sos age rh ; a . a gees ee 

Q. I want to know if the figures'| o the federal price a a en 
that are in your report that was put in| Q. An impartial, fair tribunal, —" 
evidence yesterday in which you state) stituted for the ———- of determin- 
or compare the estimated saving with | ing what would be fair prices tor 
the actual saving were taken from the| P#P€ Manufacturers to charge their 
estimates made at that time? A. Ex-| ©UStomers. That is right? A. Yes. 
actly, the same sources. | Q. Or you could take a fixed price 

Q. So that the estimate to which offered by the International Company 
reference has been made was that at $3.38 per hundred, with the other 
there would be a saving, hoped there, fixings of the contract, covering the 
would be a saving of $18,990 as com- | year— | 
pared with the International Papeér| Mr. Bates—I pray Your Honor’s 
Company’s proposal? A. That is car-| judgment as to whether this is proper 
rect. : on re-cross-examination. 

Q. But after making the adjust- The Master—On the witness’ state- 
ment you thought ought to be made,| ment regarding the propriety of a cer- 
the ,actual Saving as you figured was) tain method of estimating the saving, 
— I think it is. 

Mr. Whipple—-I pray Your Honor’s| Q. —and the other, the acceptance 
judgment. Isn’t this repetition? of a proposal at $3.10, instead of $3.38, 

Mr. Bates—-I think that is. with a differential of freight? A. 
withdraw it. , Correct. 

Mr. Whipple—Better not start it. Q. Now, as between aecepting the 

Q. You have stated that you turned} second alternative, that is, the $3.38, 
all papers over to the manager’s office. the latter proved, or would naturally 
When was that done? A. Within the; be, a saving of $17,000, if the execu- 
last two days. : tion of the contract as between the 


/ 


I will 
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tically the 
0? A. About 


oa 
| thought it were 
tead of making a 
o rely upon what 
t, through 

, would 


judgme 
ay That would 
is al. 


+ i 


it ome offer this 
please, which 
which were 


¥ " a ' 
6 : 


ed 
te 
i 
' 


, then, we will put in 


i Hiei Put in any- 
ant to that the Court 
}, too expensive to 


en is no objection, 


er the contract. 
io you want to have 


ed? 
I don't want to have 
t it just for His Hon- 


h t is all right. 
has slipped out of 
* We will put it in 
Honor. 
have it yourself, 


@ front of you. You 
azo. We have not 


‘is is the paper that 


ted is marked 
» Jo. and the follow- 


ADE COMMISSION 


$67,500.00 
~-5, 250.00 
* 54,487.50 


" 168, 862.50 


$317,100.00 
$10,800.00 
1,350.00 


ial $329,250.00 
N CONTRACT 

ae $279,000.00 

F 20,850.00 


$299,850.00 

i $29,400.00 
iny additional 
eolor previous 
$5 ton. . 
ewt., or $2 


or color on this 
4 would be $13.500.00 
a 


Ory A 


$42,900.00 


we separate, 
Or t? 
this is the contract 
| n Export Paper Com- 


er ee Mark them 


ween the Canadian 
ny, Limited, a 
ized under the laws 
of Canada, and The 
Monitor Publishing 
in. 5, 1918, is marked 
H. J., but by agree- 
pied in the record.] 
) you want to sus- 
ninutes? 
mano ht that Your 
‘h 0 that, because 
:. compl time. 
or how long? 
is immaterial to 
‘This part of the 
r to be of any 
Mr. Dittemore’s 


hall we say ten min- 


should think that 
ld be enough. Five 
uit me better. I do 
e tomorrow if I can 


you any other 


> minutes is almost 
tins out and getting 


w is it left, Your 
Ss or ten minutes? 
ippose you come in 

minutes as you 


) we can cut the 10 


46 a. m. to 41:57. 


oceec ; Beatlomen. 


contract not being 

‘d, I think that per- 

d take charge 

. It is the only 

that has been put 
e into the record. 

» you right about 

ot a number of ex- 

- into the 


Oh, yes, quite a 
‘not recall that. 

Yes, there are a 
that have been 
nd have not gone 
% wl ° 


a little 
responsible 


ese papers. 
i, I do not think 


j'of that nature. A. 


-do His will. 


ple will have it here if we need it. 
Mr. Neal, will you take the stand, 

please? 

James A. Neal, Sworn 


Q. (By Ms. Bates.) Your full name, 
Mr. Neal? A. James A. Neal. 

Q. And you are one of the defend- 
ant directors in this case? A. Iam. 

Q. How long have you been con- 


; n« ted with or interested in the Chris- 


tian Science movement, Mr. Neal? A. 
I was healed in 1886, and became in- 
terested at once, 

Q. And now will you state what 
your experience has been since that 
time? I refer te your work and posi- 
tions that you have held, and things 
In 1888,-the lst 
of January, I left my position and went 
into Christian Science practice. I 
practiced in the west for about five 
years, and then came to Boston to 
work in the publishing house. 

Q. You came to Boston to work in 
the publishing house? A. Yes. 

Q. And at whose request did you 
come to Boston to work in the publish- 
ing house? A. The request first came 
from Mr. Armstrong, who was at that 
time elected to be the publisher, and 
I declined to come. Then he—I am 
not sure whether he wrote or wired 
me that the call was Mrs. Eddy’s, and 
it was not the call of the committee 
alone. I wired him that I would be in 
Boston ready for service in 10 days. 

Q. And you came, did you? A. I 
came. ‘ 

Q. Now, how long did you stay in 


the publishing house, and in what’ 


capacity, at that time, what was your 
work? A. I went in there to keep the 
books and do general office work on 
the first day of January, 1893, and 
early in March I wrote Mrs. Eddy 
asking if I might see her. 


wanted to go back west to my prac- 
tice. After some talk about thaf she 


indicated that she would rather have 


me stay in Boston if I felt that I could, 
and I told her that I would stay, and 


she then arranged for me to have half ia 


time off from the office for practice. 


I stayed in the office as bookkeeper 
one else present? 


and general helper about the office for 
some two or three years, 
think, I am not quite sure about that, 


| 


‘ferences with her? 


I went up 
to Concord to see her, and told her I!can recall it? 


} 


I should | 
‘present. 


—I think perhaps about three years; | 


and then I was released from that to. 
give my full time to practice. 


shortly after—let me see, now, and 
try to get my dates. 


I don’t know whether it was by Mrs.|of the deed; Your Honor has allowed 
Eddy or by the committee—I was ap- ‘evidence indicating or claimed to indi- 


pointed on the Publication Committee, | cate a course of conduct, or something 
Did | Of that sort. 


Q. Just a moment, Mr. Neal, 
you ever become a First Member, of 
The Mother Church? A. Yes. 

@: And when? A. 1897 or 1896; 
it was 1897. 
the sixth edition, I believe it was, of 
the Manual. 

Q. And you have referred to be-. 


coming a member of the Publication | do with this deed whatever, that was. 
in'in regard to the directors. 


Committee? A. Yes. That was 
1897, early in the year. 

Mr. Bates—Will you give me the 
letter of Mrs. Eddy to Mr. Neal, Vol- 
ume 28, Letters and Miscellany, No. 
3525? 

{The volume of Letters and Miscel- 
lany is preduced.] 
Q. Referring to Document 

ture? A. I do. 

Q. And whose signature is it? 
Mary Baker Eddy’s. 

Q. And is the letter also in her 


handwriting? A. Yes, sir. 


A. 


sent to you? A. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bates—Do counsel care to see that I think you have admitted all 
It is merely in regard to | evidence of this kind, with the excep- 
Publication tion of one which was very remote. 


this letter? 
the appointment on the 
Committee. 


Mr. Thompson—Let me take a look,| was not in regard to official duties. | 
will you, please, as a matter of form? | This is a conference that took place 
| between Mrs.) 
Mr. Bates—We offer as an exhibit 
in Volume 28 of | after the execution of the deed, and it 


Letters and Miscellany, by Mrs. Eddy, | was in regard to his duties under the. 


| 


Neal, | been accused of trying to change Mrs. 


(Examining letter.) 
Document No. 3525, 
a letter dated Pleasant View, Con-, 


cord, New Hampshire, March 1, 1897. 
{Letter, Mrs. Eddy to Mr. 


March 1, 1897, is marked Exhibit 732,'| Eddy’s purpos’e. 
and is read by Mr. Bates, as follows:] | part of our evidence, much of which | 
has been introduced, showing a line. 


J Exhibit 732] 
“Pleasant View, 
“Concord, N. H., Mar. 1, 1897 
“My dear Student, 

“Yours did not surprise me for I 
know your dear heart’s willingness to 
I was indeed surprised 
to have to call you to that department 
of work. But felt the demand to say 
‘suffer it to be so now.’ You may ere 
long be set free again if you are hin- 
dered in your healing by this member- 
ship occupying your time. My hope 
was that it would not require much 
of your time or attention while you 
as a smart business young man could 
be there to see things that others 
might not see. | 

“With love, 
“Your teacher 

“(Sed) MARY BAKER EDDY.” 


Q. To what did that letter refer, 
Mr. Neal? <A. That referred to my 


Shortly | 
after that—I don’t know as it was | objection. 


I was appointed— | has been subsequent to the execution | @ 


| 


My name was listed in. 


i 


No. | 
3525, do you recognize that signa-| not exist 


| 


| 


' 
' 


| you had not allowed them to testify 
Q. And that is a letter that \was under circumstances like this. 


stood to be authoritative as to Mrs. 


-pare with the conference regarding 


‘tion, isn’t it? 


/purpose of supplementing or modify-. 


appointment on the Publication Com-. 


mittee. 

Q. And what was the Publication 
Committee at that time? A. The 
Publication €Committee’s duties were 
the same as the trustees’ duties since 
that time. 

Mr. Thompson—What is that? I 
didn’t hear that, Mr. Neal. 

The Witness—The trustees were the 
trustees of the Publishing Society and 
had the affairs of the Publishing So- 
ciety to conduct. That was before 
the society was incorporated. 

Q. Let me see if I understand you. 
The Publication Committee had charge 
of the publications at that time? A. 


Yes, all except with Mrs. Eddy’s own, 


works. 

Q. And were doing a work similar 
to what was later on done by The 
Christian Science Publishing Society? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you a member of The 
Christian Science Publishing Sdbiety 
when it was incorporated? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And how long did that corpora- 
tion continue? A. About from April, 
1897, until: January, I think, 1898—a 
little less than a year—nine months. 

The Master—WHat time in 1898? 

The Witness—About nine months. 

Mr. Thompson—January? 


‘been added. 


‘ 


Mr, Bdtes—January, 1898. dear William McKenzie. 
Q. And was that succeeded by the! that. I am thinking of the future.” 
trust as created by Mrs. Eddy under! She then said, “We must have faith in 
the Trust Deel? A. it was. | God that He will work this out in His 
Q. Creating The Christian Science’ own way at the right time.” In sub- 
Publishing Society? A. Yes. | stance, that is what I remember of 
Q. And are you the Neal who is it, and then she came to something 

mentioned in that Trust Deed-as one | else. 

of the trustees? A. I am. Q. Did you retire as a trustee in 
Q. And whether or not you were! October of that year? A. Yes. 

consulted in regard to that before the; Mr. Bates—I direct Your WHonor’s 

deed was executed by Mrs. Eddy? A.) attention at this time to a letter from 

I was not. Mrs. Eddy, which apparently was put 
Q. Did you hold a position as/into the record before they had begun 

trustee under that deed? A. I did,'to mark them as exhibits. It is to be 

for about a year—a little less than/| found on page 42 of the printed rec- 

that, I think. ord. The stenographers need not take 
Q. And while you were a trustee this down. It is a letter from Mrs. 

did you have any conferences with | Eddy ‘to the trustees, in the middle 

Mrs. Eddy? A. I did. column, near the top, dated Oct. 13, 
Q. In regard to her purposes? 1898. 

I did Mr. Whipple—Whom was that ad- 
Q. Can you fix the time of any spe-! dressed to, Governor? 

cial conference? A. I cannot fix it Mr. Bates—That was addressed to 

exactiy as to dates. It was sometime,i|the Christian Science trustees. 

I think in August of 1898, that I had Mr. Whipple—And the date of it? 

a conference with Mrs. Eddy. Mr. Bates—Oct. 13, 1898. 
Q. Was there any special incident {The letter above referred to is read 

that you fix that time by? A. Yes./ by Mr. Bates.] 

It was her talking about Mr. Hatten Q. I show you document No. 2865 

as “Successor—proposed successor to/and ask you in whose handwriting it 

Mr. Edward P. Bates, one of thejis? A. Mrs. Eddy. 

trustees. Q. And does it have her signature, 
Q. Before we take up that confer- | also? A. It has. 

ence let me ask you if you had during; Q. "And do you recall that letter? 

a series of years a large number of | A. I do. : 

letters from Mrs. Eddy and many con- @. Is that a letter that Mrs. Eddy 

A. Well, I had/sent you? A. Yes. 

about—I suppose about a hundred let- Q. And that you received? 

ters from Mrs. Eddy, and I had a great | sir. 

many conferences with her. Q. I think that is my error, Mr. 
Q. Now, coming to this special con-| Neal. I asked you whether or not that 

ference which you say took place in letter was sent to you? A. No, it was 

August, 1898, the same year that the sent to Mr. Armstrong. 

Trust Deed was executed— A. Yes.| Mr. Thompson—Will -you speak a 
Q. Will you state what Mrs. Eddy | little louder, please? 


said to you at that time, so far as you The Witness—Pardon me? 
Mr. Thompson—Will you please 


speak a little louder? What did you 


A. 


A. Yes, 


Mr. Whipple—I pray Your Honor's | 


judgment? | say? 
The Master—This is a private con- | The Witness—I said that letter was 


ference with Mrs. Eddy? sent to Mr. Joseph Armstrong. 
Mr. Bates—This is a conference of| Q. It is a letter that you have seen 


trustee with Mrs. Eddy in regard to | before? “A. -I have. 
his duties under the trust. Mr. Bates—Do you wish to see this, 


The Master—With a trustee. Mr. Thompson? 
Mr. Thompson—Yes. 


Mr. Bates—Perhaps you can read it) 


No 


Mr. Bates—There was no one else 


to Mr. Thompson). 


The Master—The course I have fol- 
Mr. Thompson—If that is a copy. 


[ think, | 
to | 
‘read it, if you wish to. 
Mr. Thompson— Do you want to look 
that, Mr. Whipple (handing the 
paper to Mr. Whipple)? It is said’to 
be a copy. : 
Mr. Whipple—That Seems to be 
practically a duplicate of one you have 
The Master—This differs from Mrs. | already offered. 
Knott’s conference in October, which; Mr. Bates—Well, 
we heard about yesterday. | another party. 


Mr. Whipple—1892, that was. aoa. 
| Miscellany. 


Mr. Bates—That was a subsequent | 
“one. _top, not apparently in Mrs. Eddy’s 
handwriting, 


Mr. Whipple—That had nothing to| a statement partly 
stamped and partly in writing, “Writ- 


lowed heretofore has been, 
to admit the evidence subject 


Mr. Whipple—I think not, where it | 


it is written to 


This letter bears at the 


| ten to Joseph Armstrong.” 
The Master—One moment. That| Q. Who was Joseph Armstrong? 
was a subsequent one, was it? |A. He was the publisher of The 
Mr. Bates—That was in 1905—that) Christian Science Publishing Society. 
Mr. Bates (reading) — 


conference. 
The Master—Yes, 1905—subsequent. | “Pleasant View, 
“Concord, N. H. Oct. 


Mr. Bates—Yes. 
The Master—So that there are ob-;| “My beloved Student 
jections to this admission which do “I feel and discern the need of Mr. 
in regard to the other Neal giving his whole attention to 
somewhat similar conferences, re-| healing the sick No man can serve 
garding which I have allowed the| in C. S. two masters and do his duty 
witness to testify. to both Mr. Neal consents to this 
Mr. Whipple—I thought generally change and he thinks it will not in- 
terfere with Mr. Joseph Clarks work 
for the Pub. So. to have him take his 
(Neal’s) place on the Board of Trus- 
tees. Have you any objection? 
“IT have named Mr. Clark to the 


13, 1898. 


Mr. Bates—I submit, Your Honor, 


and took place in recent years, and| charge on the grounds that he 
It is not right that he should lose 
aught of his spiritual power by so 
‘much material thought. Hence my 
duty and his in the case. 

“With love mother 
deed, when she was consulting him “M B EDDY 
in regard to a successor. We have' “N. B. God is evidently numbering 
the people 
We introduce this as_ 


Eddy and one of her 
original trustees only a few months 


—MOTHER” 
{Document No. 2865, Vol. 23 of Mis- 
cellany, of which the foregoing is a 
of conduct, and that it was consistent | copy, is Exhibit 733. R. M.] 
—not only consistent, but in obedience; Mr. Bates—From the record book 
to—Mrs. Eddy’s injunction. entitled Directors’ Minutes of Sept. 3, 
Mr. Whipple—What we have under- 1892, to Dec. 30, 1903, inclusive, I offer 
from page 68, under date of Oct. 22, 
Eddy’s purpose is in the deed. 1898, the following: 
The Master—If you will allow mea, ‘At a meeting of the full board held 
minute— today it was pnanimously voted: 
Mr. Waippls—Excuse me. | “That Mr. James A. Neal be granted 
The Master—How does this com-| 2" hongrable discharge at his own re- 
quest from the duties as a member of 
which Judge Hanna testified? bene — of liad ge. Chris- 
Bs : .|tian Science Publishing ciety. 
Mr. Bates—I think it is very sim | “WILLIAM B. JOHNSON. 


ilar. bs 

The Master—About the same situa-| “Secretary. 
_ [The record of the meeting of the 
Mr. Whipple—I should think so; 1 Board of Directors of Oct. 22, 1898, 


should think not dissimilar. from which the foregoing extract is 


The Master—I admitted that subject teed,  Nepeiie 734. R. J. M.] ape 
to objection, ruling, however, that I | r. Bates—And from the records 0 


t | the First Members, the volume being 
would not receive the evidence for the ' ‘entitled The First Church of Christ, 


Scientist, Minutes of Meetings of First 

ing the Trust Deed. pe Executive Members Board of Di- 

Mr. Whipple—Or in any way con- | rectors and Annual Church Meetings 
trolling it, I think Your Honor said. poe. 29, 1894, to June 17, 1902, at page 

The Master—I did not add that, but 904 under date of Oct. 22, 1898, I offer 
I don’t know why it might not have the following: 
I think I shall take the | “A special meeting of -the First 
same course in regard to this evidence. | /Members. was held this day. It was 

Q. You may go on, Mr. Neal, and | opened. without form by the president 
state what Mrs. Eddy said at that con- | at 11:45 a. m. Thirty-five members 
ference. A. She asked me about Mr. | Present. On motion the following res- 
Hatten’s experience prior to coming olutions were unanimously adopted by 
into Science; something about his ex-ja unanimous vote: 
perience after being a Christian Sci-| _“(1.) Resolved, That Mr. James A. 
entist, and I told her what I knew Neal be granted honorable discharge 
about him, and she said that she was. ‘from his duties on the rd of Trus- 
glad that what‘! had said confirmed | 'tees of The Christian Science Publish- 
her conviction, her own thought. She| ing Society, and that the thanks of our 
then said that she was sorry about the Leader be recorded for his faithful 
change that was to be made in the | djscharge of his obligations as a mem- 
trusteeship, and then she said, “I am _ ber of this board. 
sorry that I had to put the publishing, “(2.) The First» Members having 
business into a trust rather than ‘giv-| been informed of the appointment of 
ing it directly to my Church to handle, | Mr. Thomas W. Hatten and Mr. Joseph 
but I have been told by,my attorney Clark as trustees of The Christian 
that that is the only thing that can be Science Publishing Society express 
done, because of a law in Massachu-/| their gratitude to the Mother for their 
setts which limits the holding by ua 
church of property with an income in 
excess of”—a certain amount, I be- | 
lieve it was $2000. She then said, 
“Dear, don’t think that what I am 
Saying about this is for any lack of 
confidence in my trustees, in you and 


very hearty welcome to their’ privi-; 
leges and duties.” 

{The record of the meeting of the 
First or Executive Members, dated Oct. 
22, 1898, from which the foregoing ex- 
tract is read, is Exhibit 735. R. J. M.] 


It is not] 


quicker from a copy (passing a paper | 
| course of conduct, one of very many 
| instances, 
Mr. Bates—You can verify it as I} statement that we have changed it in 
/recent months—is ground for its ad- 


I offer Document No. 2865, Vol. 23 of | 


Board and called for Mr. Neal’s dis-| admit it, subject to objection. 
is | that is the best way. 


needed to devote himself to healing. | 


appointment and extend to them a 


Q. Did you then go back to you 
work a0 « prasiitioner? A. I did. 
Q. And did you again 
become a member of the 


r 


Society, ar enna in are 
I think that) uated 


Publishing Society? A. 

answer to that last question: ought to 

be modified. | ae 
Q. You may correct it. A | 

in practice during the time I was 


a trusten:'t Mie akcee ties fae 


tice and continued rather than pate . 
-back to it; it was. simply a continua- 


tion of practice, 

Q. It allowed you to devote practi- 
cally your whole time to your work? 
A. Gave me my whole time. 

Q. Did you subsequently again be- 
come a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Publishing Society? A. In 
1911 I was again elected a member of 
the trustees. 

Q. And how long did you continue 
@ member? <A. .About 11 months, 
until I became a director in The 
Mother Church. 

Q. I hand you a letter, Mr. Neal, 
and ask you if you can identify it? 
A. Yes, sir. ° 

Q. Is it signed by you? Is that your 
signature? A. That is my signatyre. 

Q. And were you, while you were 
a member of the Board of Trustees 
in 1911 and 1912, acting as secretary 
of the board? A. I. was. 


(Mr. Bates passes: paper identified 
by witness to Mr. Thompson, who ex- 
amines it and passes it to Mr. 
Whipple. ] 

Mr. Whipple—If Your Honor please, 
I cannot see how that letter is ad- 
missible. No trustee for the time be- 
ing can derogate from his office or 


_affect the Trust Deed in any way by 
‘any view nor anything that he does, 
/and this letter could be admissible for 


nothing else. It is a letter of this 
very man who is on the witness stand. 
He cannot state what his views were 
or what they are with regard— 

The Master—Let me see it, please. 

[Mr. Whipple passes paper to the 
master. ] 

Mr. Whipple— —with regard to the 
question which Your Honor has got 
to determine, which must rest upon 
an interpretation of the Trust Deed. 

Mr. Bates—As an evidence of the 


but as controverting the 


missibility. 

Mr. Whipple—It does not serve in 
the slightest degree to indicate any 
such event. All it shows is a confer- 
ence, taken at its best, or suggested 


conference between the trustees and 


the directors, and as we have already 
pointed out, such conferences were 
desirable, no matter who had the ulti- 
mate control. It has been so stated 
by Mr. Merritt, and no one has con- 
tradicted it. 

The Master—That, 
it, is merely a proposal by the witness 
on behalf of the trustees to the direc- 
tors to have a conference. 

Mr. Bates—It is an official communi- 
cation from the trustees to the board, 


Directors in the election of the editors, 
etc. 

The Master—I cannot see that it 
does any more than to propose a con- 
ference on the subject. 

Mr. Bates—Well, Your Honor, just 
direct your attention to something 


that preceded that, and the reasons for 


the recognition by the board, predeces- 
sors in office of these present trustees, 
as to the relationships existing be- 
tween them. 

The Master—I do not think that it 


shows much of anything, but I shall | 


I think 


Mr. Thompson—What is the date, 
Governor? 

Mr. Bates—The date is May 27, 1912, 
and 4t is on the letterhead of The 


‘Christian Science Publishing Society. 


It reads as follows: 
“May 27, 1912. 
“The Christian Science Board of 
Directors, 
“Boston, Mass. 
“Dear Brethren: 

“At one of our meetings the man- 
aging editor of The Monitor spoke of 
the approaching necessity of having 
an assistant managing editor provided 
on the ground that he was himself now 
occupied so continuously. An appoint- 
ment to such an office would probably 
come under the care of the directors 
by whom editors and associate edi- 
tors are now appointed. We believe 
that-there is for the present, at least, 
a way of relief, but propose it first 
to the directors since Mr. Dodds’ ap- 
pointment to office and assignment to 
duty rests with them. We think he 
could be relieved of responsibility for 
the conducfing of the advertising de- 
partment, and the manager of that de- 
partment could report to the trustees 
when necessary, as the managing edi- 
tor now does. This would give the 
managing editor more time to devote 
to the news part of The Monitor and 
to the care of the organization which 
makes and issues the paper. It is 
recognized that Mr. Dodds has a 


‘genius for newspaper work. and it 


would seem fair that he should not be 

hampered by any business problems 

which others can attend to. 

“We shall be glad to confer further 

with the directors on this subject. 

“Fraternally yours, 

“THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY. 

“By JAMES A. NEAL, 
“Secretary.” 

[The letter of which the foregoing 
is a copy is marked Exhibit 736. 
R. J. M.J 

Mr. Bates—I presume that there will 
be no question but that that letter was 
sent. It comes from the directors’ 
files. 

Mr. Whipple—Doesn’t 
know himself? 

Q. You did send that letter, Mr. 
Neal? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To the Christian Science Board 
of Directors? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whether or not during the time 
that you were a trustee in 1911 ‘and 
1912 there was ever any attempt, so 
far as you know, on the part ofthe 
trustees to control the editorial pol- 
icies- of the periodicals? A. No. . 


Mr. Neal 


'Honor is carrect. 


as I understand | 


A. 1912. I think 
it was August, but I am not quite 
sure. * 

Mr. Bates—I offer from the records 
entitled Minutes of the Regular and 
Special Meetings of the Christian 
Science Board of Directors 1912, at 
page 37, the following: 

“July 22, 1912 

“Special meeting of the Christian 
Science Board gf Directors, duly 
called by the clerk at 12 m. Present: 
Messrs. McLellan, Stewart, Ditte- 
more, and Dickey. 

“By unanimous vote of the .mem- 
bers present, James A. Neak C. S. D., 
was elected a member of the Christian 
Science Board of Directors to fill the 
vacancy caused by the passing on of 
Mr. Stephen A. Chase, C. S. D. 

“Meeting adjourned. [Stamped:] 

“Approved Jul. 25, 1912. 

“J. V. D., Secretary.” 

[The record of the meeting of the 
Board of Directors, July 22, 1912, 
from which the foregoing extract is 
read, is Exhibit 737. R. J. M.] 

The Master—Let me ask right there 
if that was the first election of a di- 
rector after Mrs. Eddy’s death? 

Mr. Bates—The first election of a 
director after Mrs. Eddy’s death was 
the one—I beg your pardon, Your 
This is the first 
election after Mrs. Eddy’s death of a 
director. 

The Master—And Mr. Chase, if*I 
recollect right, was one of the original 
four directors. Is that right? 

Mr. Dane—That is right. 

Mr. Bates—Yes, sir. 


Q. Mr. Neal, I am not going to ask 


' you to testify in regard to many of 


the meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors, or the joint meetings of the 
Board of Directors and the trustees, 
because your evidence would be cum- 
ulative, but I wish to direct your at- 
tention to a meeting of May 27, 1918, 
and I will pass you this memoran- 
dum and ask you if that is a memo- 
randum that was made by you (pass- 
ing papers to the witness)? A. It is. 


Q. And what is the date that is, 


stamped on that? A. May 27, 1918. 
Q. 1918. And is that a memoran- 


|dum that you made in regard to the 


conference at that time? A. It is. 
Mr. Bates—Before asking Mr. Neal 
in regard to that, I wish to call Your 
Honor’s attention to an exhibit that is 
already in the case. I call Your 


_Honor’s attention to what is recorded 
’ |in the trustees’ minutes, under date of 
recognizing the rights of the Board of | 


May 27, 1918, and which is already in 
evidence as Exhibit 347. I do not care 
to have this go into the record again, 
but I will read just enough so as to 
call it to Your Honor’s attention: 
“At 12 o’clock on Monday, May 27, 
1918, the Board cf Trustees met with 
The Christian Science Board of Direc- 
tors as arranged at the request of the 
trustees, to consider a letter from the 
directors dated May 21, 1918, referring 
to ‘Sect. E of paragraph 7 of a memo- 
randum considered jointly by the di- 
rectors and trustees in February, 
1916.’ ”’ 
And I direct Your Honor’s attention 
to the fact that that is the so-called 


Dittemore memorandum referred to. 


“The trustees wished to talk this 
subject over with the Board of Direc- 
tors rather than to reply by letter, as 
they felt there should be a thorough 
understanding between the two boards 
relative to their relation to the work 
of the Christian Science movement. 

“The trustees stated that there had 
never been any record in the trustees’ 
files in regard to the memorandum re- 
ferred to, and that in considering this 
memorandum it was the unanimous 
conclusion that there was nothing in 
this unrecorded memorandum which 
was not already in the By-Laws of The 
Mother Church and in the Deed of 
Trust, and that it would not be right 
to attempt to supplement this by re- 
corded interpretation; that the Manual 
-was provided by Mrs. Eddy as being 
sufficient, and that the provisions con- 
tained therein would continue to un- 
fold through further demonstraton. 

“The trustees assured the directors 
of their most hearty cooperation and 
support, and this was reciprocated on 
the part of the directors. It was fin- 


ally decided that the memorandum |) 
meeting when the Rowlands resolu- 


‘tion and the Dittemore resolution 


should be destroyed.” 


‘In that connection Your Honor will 
recall that there has been testimony 
to the effect that that memorandum 
had been destroyed two years previ- 


ously. The trustees’ records show that 
And now I' 


it could not have been. 
ask you— 

Mr. Whipple—I pray Your Honor’s 
judgment about all this. 

Q. Now I will ask you, Mr. Neal— 

The Master—What do you ask me 
to do, Mr. Whipple? 

Mr. Whipple—I ask that that state- 
ment be stricken out, that it showed 
that it was impossible that it had 
been destroyed, because it may have 
referred to an entirely different memo- 
randum. 

Mr. Bates—I mean that it would be 
inconsistent with the record which the 
trustees have made. I do not wish to 
argue it now. 

Mr. Whipple—There is no incon- 
sistency. : 

The Master—It*only amounts to a 
statement that that is what they claim. 

Mr. Bates—These are their records, 
Your Honor. RE es 

The Master—Well, what they show/ von. 
we shall have to determine efter arge- 


The Master—Your claim is; that it 


shows what you have stated. beinsasihes 
| what it comes to. 


wt 


joint conference? A. 


py 
38 


E 5 


the Manual, would be in time used as 
the interpretation of the Deed 


correct 
and the Manual. He believed that both 


should be interpreted by demonstra- 
tion. 

Mr. Thompson—I don’t quite hear, 
Mr. Neal. 

The Witness—He believed that both 
the Manual and the Trust Deed should 
be interpreted by demonstration. 
There is here in this memor@ndum a 
point that I do not remember now, 
but it is my own memorandum. He 
said that it should be interpreted by 
demonstration rather than to give by 
a succession of correspondence the 
law under which the trustees are to 
conduct the affairs of the trust. That 
is not perfectly clear to my memory, 
tLat point, but it is in my memoran- 
dum. We agreed im that meeting to 
adhere to the spirit of the memoran- 
dum— | 

The Master—Perhaps he had better 
complete stating what was said before 
he goes to anything elee. 

Q. State what was said. Just give 
the conversation, Mr. Neal, so far as 
you can, and state who participated. 
A. I remember Mr. Eustace’s making 
the statement that to sign thie agree- 
ment, this memorandum, would be to 
make a new By-Law, and he thought 
that that would be an unwise thing 
to do. . 

Q. You have stated that. What I 
want is the further conversation 
which took place, and what was— A, 
I will see if I can refresh my memory 
by this (referring to the memoran- 
dum). In this memorandum I do not 


etate the name of the person talking— 


Q. No, it is not what you have 
stated in the memorandum, but ‘it is 
what you recollect, with your recol- 
lection confirmed by the memorandum. 
A. I am trying to refresh my recol- 
lection by this memorandum. 

Q. You started to state that it was 
agreed, and possibly you did not un- 
derstand the reason why it was ob- 
jectionable. That is a conclusion. 
You can state anything that was said, . 
but you must not state your conclu- 
sions from what was said. A. I don't 
seem to recall wiiat was said that 
brought about that conclusion, or by 
whom. I do have a distinct recollec- 
tion that we did agree that we would 
work according to the spirit. 

Mr. Whipple-—Just a moment. 

The Master—We do not want that. 

Q. What was said, if anything, in 


lregard to the spirit of the memoran- 


dum? I do not ask you the exact 
words, but the substance of them. 

Mr. Whipple—It would be desirable 
to say who said it, I take it, too- 

The Witness—How is. that, Mr. 
Whipple? 

Mr. Whipple—It would be rather de- 
sirable to say who said it. 

The Witness—Yes, I would like to. 

Mr. Whipple—It ought not to be too 
vague. 

The Witness—Pardon? 

Mr. Whipple—It ought not to be too 
vague. 

The Witness—My impression is that 
Mr. Eustace said that “We have no 
objection to the spirit of this memo- 
randum, but we do object to putting 
it in writing and making a record 
of it.” 

Q. Is there anything else that you 
recall, Mr. Neal, in regard to that, at 
this time? A. No; I don’t seem to 
be able to recall any other statement. 

Q. Do you recall the meeting back 
in 1916, when that Dittemore memo- 
randum was originally presented at 
the joint conference? A. Yes. 


Q. Whether or not you recall 
what became of the memorandum at 
that time? A. No, I don’t. 

Q> Did you see any memorandum 
torn up at that time? A. Never. 

Q. Or at any other time, in any 
I never did. 


Q. You were not present at the 


I refer to the resolu- 
—_ 


were adopted? 
tions of dismissal on March 17. 
I was not. 

Mr. Bates—And I presume you won't 
object to this question: 

Q. You were got present at any of 
the meetings from Feb. 1 to March 17 
of the present year? A. No, sir. 

Mr. Thompson—What was that sec- 
ond date, Governor? 

Mr. Bates—From Feb. 1 to Maseh 17. 

The Witness—-I was not. Do you 
ask where I was? 

Q. Yes, where wére you during that 
time? A. I was in Florida part of 
the time, most of the time. 

Q. And when @id you return to 
Boston? A. March 15, I think was 
the date. Yes, March 15. 

Q. And did you have a conference 
with any of the directors? A. I hada 
conference with Mr. Dickey and Mr. 
Rathvon. 

Q. And on which day was that? 
A. On the 15th. 

Q. And where was that conference? 
A. I beg your pardon. It was Mr. 
Dickey and Mr. Merritt, not Mr. Rath- 
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| ‘The Master—Please remember now 
| of what ‘was said, and by whom it was 
jthat I had contracted on the way 


| from the south. 


ja good place to stop. 


| evening—I think it was in the evening 


Y 18| was 
me | Q. 
ing 
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_ In substance, the . trustees | 


that we are exhausting your recollec- 
tion as to the substance of what was 

at that time. Coffine yourself 
to that. You say you cannot recall 
the exact words. Now, the substance 


said. Have you now stated all that 
you can remember? « 
The Witness—I believe I have. The 
meeting was a brief one, and I was 
Jaboring with the condition of cold 


The Master—But you have given us 
now the extent of your recollection 
regarding the subject of what was 
said? 

The Witness—I should think s0. 

The Master—That, perhaps, will be 


Mr. Bates—Yes, Your Honor. , 
The Master—We will stop until 2 
o'clock. ay 
{Recess until 2 o'clock p. m.] 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Q. (By Mr. Bates.) Mr. Neal, the 
conversation that you have been testi- 
fying to took place when? A. Saturday 


—of March 15. 

Q. And whether or not at that con- 
ference there were called to your at- 
tention the resolutions that were sub- 
sequently adopted in regard to Mr. 
Rowlands’ dismissal and Mr. Ditte- 
more’s? 

Mr. Whipple—Just a moment now. 
His Honor asked particularly if he had 
stated all the conversations that oc- 
curred; he said he had, then wé ad- 
journed. 

Mr. Bates—This is not the conver- 
sation. 

Mr. Whipple—Is this something you 
forgot? 

Mr. Bates—That is not the conver- 
sation. 

Mr. Whipple—I should doubt if a 
thing like that could be called to his 
attention without a conversation. 

The Master—After the witness has 
concluded his recollection of the sub- 
stance of what was said in a conversa- 
tion may not counsel then remind him 
and ask him if something was not said 


| Please, Mr. Neal. . 


| finally. 


about this or that? 

Mr. Whipple—Precisely, if that is | 
the ground of it, but it was not put in/| 
that way. If this is something that. 
Governor Bates is reminding the wit-| 
ness of, and that he did not remem- 
ber, he is within his rights. 

The Master—We should naturally 
take it in that way if nothing was said. 
You may ask him. 

The Witness—This was not the con- 
versation about which I have been 
testifying. 

Q. No. Will you just answer the 
question as to whether or not at that 
time these resolutions were brought 
to your attention? A. They were. 


Q. And in what way? 

The Master—Now he has confused 
me a little. He says the conversation 
about which he has been testifying 
was on Saturday evening, March 15. 

Mr. Bates—Yes, Your Honor. 

The Master—Then you asked him 
whether at that conversation anything 
was said about resolutions. 

Mr. Bates—Yes, Your Honor. 

The Master—Then he said something 
about that not being the same conver- 
sation. 

Mr. Bates—-I beg Your Honor’s par- 
don; I did not so understand him. 

The Witness—I think that Mr. 
Whipple confused the former conver- 
sation with the one that we were on 
when we adjourned. 

Q. Well, the conversation you were 
testifying to when we adjourned oc- 
curred on Satutday evening? A. 
Occurred on Saturday evening. 

Q. And was that the time when 
these resolutions were brought to your 
attention? A.. Yes, sir. . 

The Master—I thought it might be 
better not to have any confusion there. 

Q. What was said in regard to 
them, if you recall anything? A. 
Well, I don’t seem to be able to recall 
what was said. 

Q. Were they read to you or handed 
to you? A. Read to me. 

Q. And both of the resolutions 
were read to you? A. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson—What do yon mean 
by “both”? 

Q. The Dittemore resolution and 
the Rowlands resolution? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember anything else 
that took place at that conference? 
A. No, I think not. 

Q. And whether or not you had 
any subsequent conference with any 
of the directors prior to their action 
on these resolutions? A. Mr. Merritt 
came to my apartment Sunday and I 
had a few minutes’ talk with him. 
*Q. And what was the conversation 
at that time, or the substance of it, 
so far as you recall? A. The sub- 
stance of it was that I still made fur- 
ther inquiry about whether or not, we 
could have a settlement of the dif- 
ferences. °*. | 

Q. And what else was said? A. My 
impression is that they couldn’t come 


: 


to an agreement. 


Mr. Thompson—Who said that? 
- Q. Who said that they couldn't 
come to an agreement?, A. Mr. Mer- 
ritt. . a ’ 
.Q; And was there anything else 
that you remember? A. No; I don’t 
, ber the conversation. Mr. Mer- 
ritt was there a very few minutes. 

Q. Did you say anything, Mr. Neal” 
A. Yes, I did. I tried to see if we 
could get some point of agreement, 
where we could get together and work 
out our problems of differences and 


| would agree to Mrs. Knott's election, 


| haven’t 


do with this conference, because your 


opinions. 

TG. Pad vba: stated that. Now, 
what else was stated? Was that the. 
end of the conference?‘ A. I don't 
‘recall anything definite about what 


vat their own request, to discuss the 


you were go- | p. 


to do in re- 
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gard to the resolution? A. I said that 
I would stand with the board, and 
that whatever— 

louder, 


A. I said that I would stand with 
in whatever was done 


Q. Now, was there any further talk}! 
at any subsequent conference? A. No,/| 
sir; that was the last. . 

Q. And whether or not you heard 
from the board in any Way on the-17th 
of March? A. I heard from them by 
telephone. ee 

Q. Do you recall who telephoned 
you? A. I think Mr. Merritt did the 
talking for the board. | 

Q. And what was said? | 

Mr. Thompson—Now, if this is of- 
fered as any evidence that Mr. Neal 
officially, as a director, voted to dis- 
miss Mr. Dittemore, ;1 object to it, 
because ho director ¢an act in this 
manner. ov 

Mr. Bates—We don't claim he did. 

Mr. Thompson—What do you offer 
it for, then? 


Mr. Bates—We do not claim that the. 
conversations were important. We do 
claim that the fact that Mr. Neal as- 
sented was important, and that we had 
the right to put it in. It was you who 
insisted on the conversations and so 
we have allowed them to. go in. 

The Master—Let us now get the cir- 
cumstances of his assent and we will 
then be in a very much better. position 
to judge how far, if at. all, it may be 
important. Mr. Thompson has stated 
his position fully regarding the matter. 
You need not state it again, I think; 
we understand it. Go on. 


Q. Well, you may state what was 
said over the telephone. 

Mr. Bates—I understand that is 
Your Honor’s ruling? 
The Master—Yes. 

A. Mr. Merritt said that they were 
going to adopt the resolution, and 
wanted to know if I would acquiesce 
in their action. I said I would. 

Q. And what did you reply? 
said I would. 


Q. Was there anything else said 
over the telephone? A.‘I am not 
sure whether it was just then or later, 
that they asked if I ‘would vote for 
Mrs. Knott. It was later, I know now. 

Q. That is, later in the same day? 
A. Later in the same day. 

Q. And this was over the telephone 
also? A. This was over the telephone. } 

Mr. Thompson—I don’t need to keep 
objecting. ° 

The Master—Ob, no; i think not. I 
understand your objection is main- 
tained to all this. 

Mr. Thompson—Yes. 

Q. Who was it that telephoned you 
the second time? A. Mr. Merritt. 

. Mr. Merritt? A. Mr. Merritt. 

Q And what was said then? A. He 

asked if I would vote for Mrs.—if I 


A. I 


and I said yes. Then he asked if I 
would vote with them on that, and 
said, “We will take your vote-over the 
phone,” and “What is your vote?” And 


said, “Aye.” That was the voting for | 
er. 

Q. Was Mr. Merritt secretary of 
the board at that time? A. Let’s see. 
Mr. Merritt would be—in March—yes, 
sir. ‘ 

Q@. There has been a reference in 
your testimony to Mr. Joseph Arm- 
strong. Is Mr. Joseph Armstrong now 
living? A. Armstrong died in 1907. 

Q. Was he at the time of his pass- 
ing on a director of The Mother 
Church? A. Yes. 

Mr. Bates—That is all. 

The Master—I understand the di- 
rectors have concluded. 

Cross-Examination : 
On Behalf of the Trustees 

Q. (By Mr. Whipple.) I am not go- 
ing to ask you to read all of these. 
(Referring to a large volume.) A. 
Thank you. 

Q. Just look through one or two of 
them. Referring, Mr. Neal, to the meet- 
ing of May 27, 1918, in relation to 
which I understand you have some 
memoranda which you have used in 
testifying— A. Yes. 

Q. You have those with you still, 
haven’t you? A. I suppose the Gov- 
ernor has. 

Q. Well, suppose the Governor 
hands them to you. 

Mr. Bates—This is the memoranda, 
I think, that you wanted. (Producing 
document.) : 

A. That is 1918—is that it? 

Q. Yes. Now, I would like to call 
your attention to the official record of 
that meeting, Monday, Muy 27, 1918, 
in the minutes which are certified to 
by you as secretary. May I trouble 
you to read what you wrote in your 
official notes as to what Happened on 
that day? A. May 27, 1918. 

Q. What you wrote on that day on 
the subject with regard to which you 
have testified from private memo- 
randa. Would you be good enough to 
read it aloud so that His Honor may 
hear it and it may become a matter 
of record? 

Mr. Thompson—Please read it so 
that we may hear it over here. 

The Master—We nave had it before, 
we? , 

Mr. Whipple—I doubt it. 

Mr. Bates—Is that a record of the 
directors’ meetings? 

Mr. Whipple—Yes. 

Mr. Bates—I was under the im- 
pression it was in. 

A. (Reading:) 

“A regular meeting of The Christian 
Science Board of Directors, held at 
9:30 a. m. on above date in the di- 
rectors’ room of The Mother. Church. 
There were present Messrs. Stewart, 
Dittemore, Dickey, Neal, and Merritt.” 

Q. Now, I do not care for all the 
meeting, but everything that has to 


I 
h 


memoranda were all confined to what 
was said at this eonference between 
the directors and the trustees. Don’t) 
it begin right there, just one little 
sentence? A: (Reading:) = - 

“At 12 o'clock noon the board had a 
meeting with the trustees of The 
Christian Science. Publishing Society 


affairs of the Publishing Society and 
the relations between the Board of 
Directors and the trustees. At 2:35 
m. the meeting adjourned.” 

Q. That is signed by John V. Ditte- 


the Christian Science movement. 


-Eustace to the effect that he destroyed 


‘if not, I will ask you to point out in 


more, chairman, and James A. Neal, 
secretary? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it not? A. It is. 

Q. 
will you not, that that official record’ 
does not show or indicate or suggest 
in the slightest degree that any agree- 
ment was reached as a result of the. 
discussion, does it? A. It does not. 


~ Q. Or that any understanding was). 


reached? A, It does not. 

Q. Or anything of the sort? 
doesn’t even hint at it? A. No. 

Q.. That is true, isn’t it? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Now, let us take the corre- 
sponding record, the official record, of 
the Board of Trustees, with reference 
to the same event. I read from a 
meeting of May 27, 1918, entitled, 
“Meeting with Directors.” This is 
Exhibit 347: 

“At 12 o’clock on Monday, May 27, 
1918, the Board of Trustees met with 
the Christian Science Board of Di- 
rectors as arranged at the request of 
the trustees, to consider a letter from 
the directors dated May 21, 1918, re- 
ferring to ‘Section E of paragraph 7) 
of a memorandum considered jointly 


It 


Now, you will agree with me,; 


by the directors and trustees in Feb- 
ruary, 1916.’ 

The words “Section E” to “February, | 
1916,” are in quotations, you notice? 
A: Yes. 

Q. (Reading: ) 

“The trustees wished to talk this 
subject over with the Board of Direc- 
tors rather than to reply by letter, as 
they felt there should be a thorough 
understanding between the two boards 
relative to their relation to the work of 


“The trustees stated that there had 
never been any records in the trustees’ 
files in regard to the memorandum re- 
ferred to, and that in considering this 
memorandum it was the unanimous 
conclusion that there was nothing in 
this unrecorded memorandum which 
was not already in the By-Laws of The 
Mother Church and in the Deed of 
Trust, and that it’ would not be right to 
attempt to supplement this by re- 
corded interpretation; that the Manual 
was provided by Mrs. Eddy as being 
sufficient, and that the provisions con- 
tained therein would continue to un- 
fold through further demonstration. 

“The trustees assured the directors 
of their most hearty cooperation and 
support, and this was reciprocated on 
the part of the directors. It was finally 
decided that the memorandum shoald 
be destroyed.” 

Now isn’t that a. substantially cor- 
rect and accurate statement of the 
substance of the discussion and the 
conclusion reached at that meeting? 
A. I should think not. 
ing of the memorandum I! have no 
recollection of except something that 
was said at a later meeting by Mr. 


it when he went over to the office— 
to their own office. 

Q. Well, you see it states here, “It 
was finally decided that the memo- 
randum should be destroyed.” It 
doesn’t say it was destroyed there. 
A. I don’t remember anything about 
the destruction of the memorandum, 
but it was agreed that we would not 
make a record— 

Q. Now, if you will pardon me. 
A. All right, sir. ‘ 

Q. Is there anything else in the 
statement of this récord which I have 
read to you that does not accord with 
your memory, so far as it goes? A. 
May I look at it, Mr. Whipple? 

Q. Yes, I would be very glad to 
have you take it. A. Where did it 
begin? 

Mr. Whipple—It began at the ‘top 
of the page, and goes to there (in- 
dicating). It will perhaps help you 
to visualize it. 

[The witness examines the record.] 

A. I think that helps me a good 
deal im remembering. 

Mr. Thompson—lI did not quite hear 
en 

The Witness—I think that helps mé 
to remember some of the conversation. 

Q. Isn't that statement substan- 
tially in accord with your memory, as 
far as it attempts to narrate what was 
said and the conclusions reached, and, 


what respect it is incorrect. A. In 
speaking of the memorandum, Mr. 
Eustace said that to have that signed 
or made a part of our records would 
in substance be making a new by-law, 
and that does not seem to appear here. 


Q. Well, you will notice, Mr. Neal, 
if I may offer the suggestion, that I 
did not ask you in regard to anything 
that it did not contain. I asked you 
whether, as far as it went or. pur- 
ported to go, it did not record sub- 
stantially what was said and the con- 
clusions reached. A. I think it does, 
with the exception of the statement, 
“Tt was finally decided that the mem- 
orandum should be destroyed.” 

Q. That you do not remember? A. 
I do not. : 

Q. But I do not understand that 
you would venture to say you had an 
affirmative memory that that was not 
said. A. I remember of that coming 


' more memorandum? A. Why, I should 


The destroy-| 


up at another meeting, and Mr. Eus- 
tace speaking about his destroying 
the memorandum in their office. 

Q. But I am now asking whether | 
you have an affirmative memory that 
that was not agreed or decided upon, 
namely, that the memorandum should 
be destroyed? You say you do not 
remember that it was. Is your mem- 
ory such that you could say it was not 
so decided? <A. No, I don’t believe 
I could say that. 

Q. So that perhaps a fair summary 
is that this statement is a fair state- 
ment of what was said and conclu- 
sions reached at that interview, so 
far as it goes, with the exception of 
the last paragraph which you have 
pointed out, and to which your mem- 
ory inclines to its not being said, at 
least you don’t remember, but admit 
it may have been said? A. The only 
thing, Mr. Whipple, that makes me feel 
that it was not was the reference to 
it afterward and Mr. LEustace’s 
statement of how he tore it to pieces 
and brought his hands up with a great 
jerk and explained how it -was done. 

Q@. But still that was consistent 
with its having been decided that it 
should be destroyed? That is not in- 
consistent with the record that it was 


when he put the questions to you you 


decided that it should be destroyed? 


It would be in effect a report that that | 
had been done which it had been de- 
cided to do, and he showed you how 
he did it. A. I should think that be- 


ing decided to be done would require; - 


o> eect feeling of all the mem- 
ers. j 

Q. That is true, and that is what 
they record, isn’t it. A. Yes. | 
Q. It was finally decided that the 
memorandum should be destroyed. It 
might be by one person saying it by 
acquiescence or by a gerferal. under- 
standing. But as to that you merely 
say that you do not so remember it? 
A. That is right 
Q. But it may have been so, I 
take it. Is that correct? A. My best 
belief is that that is not eorrect. | 

Q. Now, before you went on the’ 
withess stand had you talked with, 
counsel in relation to a joint meeting 
between the trustees and the direc- 
tors in February, 1916? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When? When first did any of 
the counsel who appear in the case 
talk with you on that subject, that is, 
the subject of what cocufred at a joint 
meeting of the trustees and directors 
in February, 1916, in relation to a 
paper which we have called the Ditte- 
think a few weeks ago. I don’t re- 
member. 

Q. Who first talked with you about 
it? A. Governor Bates, I believe. 

Q. Where? A. At his office. 

Q. Who was present. A. I don't 
know. I imagine that Mr. Dane may 
have been present, 

‘Q. Anyone else? A. 
member that there was. 

Q. And he, in effect, asked you to 
tell him all that you remembered 
about it? A. Yes. 

Q. Who next spoke to you about it, 
of counsel? A. I think Governor 
Bates is the only one [-talked with 
about it. 

Q. Has he inquired of you about it 
again? A. Yes. 

Q. When next did he talk with you 
about that? A. A few days ago. 

Q. Well, how many? A. About a 
week. 

Q. About a week ago? A. Yes. 

Q. Where? A. In his office. 

Q. Did he again ask you to tell your 
memory about that? A. [ think he 
did, yes, sir. : 

Q. Did he tell you what memory 
others had, or anybody else had, with 
regard to it? A. I think not. 

Q. Have you read in the printed re- 
port or paper any statement of any 
other person with regard to that 
memory—any other persons .or per- 
son? A. No, except in the newspa- 
pers. If there is anything came out 
in that—I don’t know— 

Q. That is right. Did you read 
that? A. I haven’t read all of them. 

Q. Did you a second time tell the 
Governor all you remembered about 
it? A. I presume I did. 

Q. Or tell him that you had not 
been able to remember any more than 
you had told him the first time? A. 
I imagine that is about the size of it. 

Q. And then when you were put 
on did you talk with him again, before 
you went onto the witness stand about 
that? A. I don’t know whether I did 
or not. 

Q. Did you talk with him about it 
this morning? A. NO, sir. 

Q. Did you see in the paper yes- 
terday that the Governor was uncer- 
tain as to whether he would put on 
another witness beyond the two that 
he mentioned,—that is, Mr. Cudworth 
and Mr. Willis, whose statement was 
taken by word of the Governor? A. I 
did not see that. 4 

Q. You did not see that? A. No. 

Q. Then you didn’t know it was 
uncertain as to whether the third wit- 
ness, whom, it developed, happened 
to be one of the directors, Mr. Neal,— 
you did not. know it was uncertain 
yesterday that you would be called? 
A. No, I did not know that. 

Q. You were not here yesterday? 
A. No. 

Q. When were you told that you 
were to be called as a witness today 
and be put on the witness stand? A. 
I think I was told last night—yester- 
day. 

Q. By whom? A. Governor Bates. 

Q. Did you go to see him. A. No. 
He came to the Church. 

Q. Oh, he came to see you? A. At 
the Church. 

Q. “At the Church. Did he again 
talk with you about your memory of 
what happened in February of 1916? 
A. No. 

Q. Whether you thought any more 
about it? A. I think not. 

Q. That was not mentioned. Well, 
when you testified today in reply to 
his inquiries you told all that you 
remembered about it, did you not? A. 
I told all that I could remember at the 
moment. 

Q. You told all that you had told 
the Governor you remembered, didn’t 
you? A. I suppose I did. 

Q. Or didn’t you? A. I suppose 
I did. 

Q. You didn’t have any diplomatic 
reservation— <A. Not at all. 

Q. —in regard to it? A. Not the 
slightest. ' 

Q. You told the Governor frankly 
all. that you remembered, and then 


I’ don’t re- 


testified under oath as a witness to 
all you remembered about it? A. I 
tried to state all that I knew. 


. Yes. Well, you don’t remember 
any disparity between what you told 
the Governor in his office on these two 
occasions and what you said on the 
witness stand, do you? A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, you said that you did not 
remember that the Dittemore memo- 
randum or the trustees’ letter was 
torn up at the meeting? A. That is 
right. 

Q. I thought you emphasized “at 
the meeting’? A. Pardon me? 

Q. I thought you emphasized “at 
the meeting.” Did you? A. I am 
afraid I do not understand your ques- 
tion. - 

Q. I thought you emphasized in 
your answer the words “at the meet- 
ing” when you gave your answer. A. 
At what meeting? . 

Q. At the meeting when the direc- 
tors and the trustees met together to 
consider the Dittemore memorandum 
in February, 1916. I understand you 
to say that you do not remember of 
that paper having been torn up at 
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unfold through furthér demonstra- 
.” That word as used by Chris- 


I will ask you, a gentleman of experi- 
ence and of learning in Christian Sci- 
ence, if you will give your explanafion 
of what was meant, or what is meant, 
by a situation, or a dispute, or a con- 
troversy,- being left to a solution to 
be unfolded by demonstration. 

Mr. Bates—I pray Your Honor’s 
judgment. This is a record of the 
trustees, it is a statement made by 
themselves,*and. I do not know how 
Mr. Neal can testify or help us as to 
what the trustees meant. It is not his 
record in ‘any sense. 


Mr. Whipple—I thought all. Christian 
Scientists knew alike as to what— 

Mr. Bates—No, we have not been 
‘able to find out what the trustees mean 
on lots of these matters in their in- 
terpretation. 

Mr. Whipple—Now, Governor, it 
does not become you to be funny or 
attempt to be funny. You never are 
funny when you attempt to be: you 
are heavy. 

Mr. Bates—Thank you for your sug- 


| gestion. 


Mr. Whipple—And ponderous; and 
now quit it and get down. You are 
not really a bright man. ; 

+ Mr. Bates—No! : 


Mr. Whipple—It is your dignity that 
becomes you. 

Q. Now, will you please answer my 
question. 

Mr. Bates—I submit, Your Honor— 

The Master—I think we will make 
more progress by passing over a great 
deal of this without netice than by 
trying to ‘prevent— : 

Mr. Bates—If my brother. will try to 
use terminal facilities once in a while, 
I will withdraw— 


Mr. Whipple—Again, that is heavy, 
it is not witty—it isn’t even dignified. 

The Master—Are you going to ask 
him to explain what the— 

Mr, Whipple—I was trying to, Your 
Honor. 

The Master—If you are going to ask 
kim what that term means as under- 
stood by Christian Scientists, you may 
do so. 

Mr. Whipple—Yes, Your Honor. (To 
the reporter.) Will you read the ques- 
tion? 

The Master—If he can add anything 
to what we have already heard on the 
subject. 

The Witness—Now will -you read 
the question, please? 

[The question is read as follows: 
“Now, in that statement in the direc- 
tors’ records, the cl*sing sentence of 
the second paragraph is: ‘The provi- 
sions contained therein—’ that is, in 
the Manual—‘would continue to unfold 
through further demonstration.’ That 
word as used by Christian Scientists 
has been explained, and I will ask you, 
a gentleman of experience and of 
learning in Christian Science, if you 
will give your é@xplanation of what 
was meant, or what is meant, by a 
situation, or a dispute, or a contro- 
versy, being left to a solution to be 
unfolded by demonstration?’’] 

A. That is left to being able to get 
together and to work things out, prob- 
lems, where there may be differences, 
harmoniously, by every man being 
able to speak his thought on the ques- 
tion and coming to a harmonious deci- 
sion, I should think that is what they 
mean by that. 

Q. Isn’t there a little more to it 
‘than that? A. Pardon me? 

Q. Isn’t there a little more to it 
than that? A. Will you tell me just 
what you mean— 

Q. Isn’t it briefly defined as the 
attempt of two individuals who 
have disagreed, by conscientious and 
prayerful thought, communing with 
their own consciences, by Divine 
guidance, to reach a conclusion which 
is similar and no longer divided? A. 
Yes. 

Q. In other words, it does not mean 
anything substantially different from 
saying, “We will work together toward 
the light as fellow Christian Scien- 
tists”? A. Surely. 

Q. “We will leave it to time and 
the prayerful thought of each individ- 


conscience to try to agree with the 
other.” That is another way of stat- 
ing it, isn’t it, and getating it fairly? 
A. That seems a fair statement to 
me of what— 

Q. That is what is meant by “leav- 
ing it to be unfolded by demonstra- 
tion’? <A. Yes, sir. 

The Master—I understand the wit- 
ness to agree that your statement. is 
a fair one of what is meant by “dem- 
onstration” under’ such  circum- 
stances? 

Mr. Whipple—Yes. 

The Master—Am I right? 

The Witness—You are right. , 

Mr. Whipple—I have no further 
questions. 


Q. 


Cross-Examination : 
(By .Mr. Thompson.) Mr. Neal, 


with Mr. Dittemore, properly speak- 
ing? A. About 15 years. Is that 
right? 

Q. You have known him well—I 
don’t think he can help you now; he 
may later. You have known him well, 
haven't you? A. Yes. 

Q. He has been a good friend of 
yours, hasn’t he? A. Very good 
friends. 

Q. You and he have been, in vari- 
ous ways, in quite intimate association, 
haven't you? A. Yes. 

Q. You have valued his friendship, 
haven’t you? A, I have. 

Q. You. have found him a man 


that meeting? A. That is right. 
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wham you could trust in various emer- 


tian Scientists has been explained, and 


ual on the responsibility of his own) 


mt to it? 


ie * ' 
Q. How many times? A. I am not 


| sure. whether I heard it more than 


once or not. . 
+ Q. You did not hear it more than 
once, did you? It is a document quite 
lengthy, isn’t it? A.. Yes. 

Q. It contains a great many dif- 
“terent charges against Mr. Dittemore, 
doesn’t it? A. It does. 


Q. Were you able as you heard 
that read, to grasp the significance of 
those separate charges and determine 
in your mind whether the statement 
was accurate and true, and to make 
up your mind whether you assented to 
each one of those separately or not? 
A. Not fully. : 

Q. What? A. Not fully. 


Q. No. And that is the only time 
you ever heard that document read be- 
fore you gave your assent to its being 
passed by these directors, isn’t it? A. 
Yes. . 

Q. Did you make any suggestion 
when these gentlemen came to you 
with that paper, asking you to assent 
to it, that you would like a little more 
time to reflect carefully before you 
committed yourself to such a docu- 
ment? Yes or No, please, Mr. ‘Neal; 
Yes or No. A.- I can’t answer that. 

Q. You cannot. Very well, then; 
we will pass on it. Take the resolu- 
tion about Mr. Rowlands. That also 
was a document. 


- Mr. Thompson-—Let me see that, will 
you? Have you got that, Mr. Whipple; 
that resolution about Mr. Rowlands? 

Q. That also was a document of 
some length, wasn’t it? A. It was. 

Mr. Whipple—It is in our bill; that 
is the best way. 

Mr. Thompson—No matter: let 
go; I have got it; I know what it is. 

Q. Did you observe the last para- 
graph in that resolution, wherein it. 
is said Mr. Rowlands had neglected 
his duties as trustee for his private 
business, or words to that effect? A. 
i. 

Q. At that time, when Mr. Merritt 
and Mr.’ Dickey were talking to you, 
or asking your assent to that docu- 
‘ment, had you made inquiry person- 
ally, so that you knew or had a de- 
‘cided opinion whether Mr. Rowlands 
had or had not neglected his duty? 
A. I had. 

Q. Had you made an investigation 
on that subject? Please confine your- 
self right th the question. Had you 
made any personal investigation? A. 
I couldn’t answer that without quali- 
fying it. 

Q. You could not answer? A. No. 

Q. Had you ascertained how many 
meetings of the trustees he had at- 
tended, and how many he had not, 
on the day when Mr. Dickey and Mr. 
Merritt were talking with you? A. No. 

Q. Had you ascertained how many 
joint meetings of the trustees and 
directors he had missed, if he had 
missed any? A. I Knew he had 
missed a good many. 


Q. Had you heard it testified here 
that he had missed just one? A. I 
beg your pardon? 

Q. I wish you would reflect alittle 
‘more carefully, Mr. Neal. A. I 
thought you referred to the trustees’ 
meetings themselves. 

Q. No, [I meant joint meetings. A. 
No, on joint meetings—no, I don't 
know that. 

Q. Did you hear any talk when 
Mr. Rowlands was first appointed to 
that Board of Trustees about his 
business ability? At Will you state 
that again? ; 

Q. When Mr. Rowlands was first 
appointed in 1917 to that Board of 
i Trustees, do you remember talk be- 
ling made among the directors as to 
‘what an able business man he was? 
, wee eS 

Q. And don’t you remember that 

at that time it was thought a very for- 
tunate episode for the Christian Set- 
ence Church that a man of his caliber 
'should be elected trustee? A. I 
| thought so. 
Q. You thought so. You never had 
|any reason td change that opinion, 
‘did you? Yes or no. A. No. 
Q. It did not make any difference 
to you, did it, in assenting to the dis- 
-missal of Mr. Rowlands, whether that 
tast charge against him was or was 
not true? Isn’t that the honest fact? 
It didn’t make any difference, did it, on 
the real basis on which you were 
going, whether that charge was or 
was not.true? A. The— 

Q. Can't you confine yourself—lI 
‘want a straight answer. A. Let me 
know what the charge is. 

Mr. Thompson—Apparently the wit- 
ness insists on my giving it. 

Q. (reading) “Whereas it has be~- 
come evident that Mr. Rowlands has 
allowed his sense of self-interest to 
interfere with the interest of Chris- 
tian Science ;”"— ; 
note that word— 

“to interfere with the interest of 


it 


how long have you been acquainted | Christian Science; that he has become 
' self-assertive, contentious, and dis- 


posed to make trouble without regard 
to consequences; and that he is, for 
these reasons.and the féregoing rea- 
sons and other reasons, not suitable 
for connection with The Christian Sci- 
ence Publishing Society as a trustee 
thereof.” . 

Q. That is the charge, and my 
question is: Did it make any rea! dif- 
ference to you in assenting to the vote 
dismissing him whether that charge 
was true or false? Yes or no; Il. want 
nothing but yes or no. A. Yes. 

Q. Yes. Had you investigated to 


see whether Mr. Rowlands had al- 
lowed a sense of self-interest to inter- 


if* 
it, 
Ps 


redit him with the 


it in that’ 
e had neg- 
ae on his 
' you such 


i tion 
en you as- 
3 it? A. On 
_ Now, take 
y Ar ° Dittemore. 


ns 
eorn 


more has taken 
as a member 
on a campaign 
control in 

r Church” 
stigation to 


assented to | 


please. A. 
please. 

ore has taken 

as a member 

yon a campaign 

e ) and control in 
other Church” 

is: Whether be- 

nt to the motion 

friend from 


an Scientists, you 
ig ition to find out 
or false? 


investigated | 
rs of the board. | 

A. No. 

e you gave your. 
Say to these | 
here is my 

n is in question. 

nee to telephone | 

» has got to say 
you do that? 

ay would like to'| 


b. 
your qualification. 


| gave your assent 


- 
\ We 


do that? 


er a friend of 


that board, 

> wanted you to | 

an oppor-. 

y friend and ask 

ivthing to say 

A. No. | 
e, 

10re has vio- 


4 5, of our Church 


«it 
Aa 
- 


discussions of 


ia i, v 
ir own knowledge 
| which that was. 
_ A. Of my owu 
a 


c ld you that it was 


told you that? 
Mr. Dittemore suggest that for a con-} 


2. - No. 


» than one person, 
‘might be willing to shade a little bit 


A. I can’t tel: 


@, then, that it is. 
is | 
>» fome one person , 
Mr. Dittemore had 
| Something that — 


amounts to 


Is that it? 


a said? A. | 


i t was one person, 


a 


20 persons; one 


‘im substance to. 


on wh had heard 
what had gone 
; that true? 


a to Mr. Ditte- 


n of it, to see i? 


id what they said 


| the last sen- 
TI, Section 2, of 


is bY giving direc- 


r en informed on 
A. Why, 
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oe 
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matter; no mat- 
informed by 


je ect? A. Not that 


b 
Vi 


lat subject you. 

eer er nor 
/ you? Yes or no. 
oy Diiecuse me— 
answered. 


tt hey or no. 
be glad to 


ae 


issued by | 


ge nor any 


thas been telling these stories. Can 


Yes. 


Is °° 


A. 


pets of other 


in this case, or only part. of it? 
A. Very little of it, Mr. Thompson. — 

Q. You have: been absent a good 

deal aply you? A. I have. 
ou have not wanted to testify, 
Dickey,| have you, in this case? A. Yes, sir. y 

Q. You wanted to, you were glad 
to, were anxious to, I suppose. Well, 
now, do you know, as a’ fact, that for 
a long time, several] months. before 
this action was taken on March 17, it 
had been in’ contemplation by the di- 
rectors or some of them, to expel: Mr. 
Dittemore? A. I have known that for 
seven years. al i 

Q. Seven years. And you have had 
it in contemplation all that time, too, 
have you? A. No, sir. .. 

Q. Did you ever give a hint to your 
friend, Mr. Dittemore, that for seven 
long years certain members of this 
board Had had it in eontemplation -to 
get him off of it? Did you ever tell 
him that? A. No, sir. | 

Q. Did you think it was the part 
of friendship to conceal from a man 
who was attending these meetings in 
good faith, that two members, at 
least, were plotting to get rid of him? 
Did you think that that was a friendly 
act? -A. I never thought anybody 
was plotting to get rid of him. 

Q. We will call it a politer word: 
Planning to get rid ofshim? A. I don’t 
thing that was so. 

The Master—I don’t think the wit- 
ness has said that they were planning 
to get rid of him. 

Q. Well, had been contemplating to 
get rid of bim for seven years. A. 
These men were not on the board. 

Q. Some men had been contemplet- 
ing to get rid of him for seven years? 
A. Some persons thought it was nec- 
essary. 

The Master—Do -I understand you 
mean some men not members of the 
board themselves? 


Take all the time you want to 
think, put we want to find out who 
you think of anybody else besides 
Dickey that told you that story? A. 
I think Mr. Merritt told me that Mr. 
Dittemore had told him something. 

Q. Mr. Merritt said that Mr. Ditte- 
Yea” had totd him aoeeermpe? A. 
es 


Q. Well, who else told you, on that 
‘board? What other member of that 
board told you that Mr. Dittemore had 
are advising state committees on 
publication to go contrary to the 
board; who else on the board; what 
other man on that Board ®f Directors 
told you that? A. I don’t remember 
‘any. ; 

Q. Mr. Dickey you are sure of, and 
possibly Merritt; is that it? -A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you knew perfectly well 
when those two men told you that that 
they were reporting what they had 
i heard. didn’t you? A, Yes, sir. 
' Q@. Did you ask them where they 
had heard it from? A. Iam not sure 
about that. 

Q. Well, you cannot remember, 
ag did, what they said, can you? 
9) 

Q. Did you ever go to Mr. Ditte- 
more in any way and ask him if that 
a was true? A. I did not. 


if 
A. 


Q. No, and he had been your friend 


Is that | the board. 


Q; Name one of them. A. Mr. 
McLellan, one of them. 

Q. Was Mr. Dickey 
A. Latterly. 

Q. Were there any members of the 
board, that, to your knowledge, had 


‘they most vitally affected to find out | 0 pisnned to get rid of Mr. Ditte- 
'their truth or falsity—were you play-|™ore? A.. I never knew of any of 
ing the part, in your judgment, of | them planning. 

a loyal, honorable friend? Yes or no.| @. Have you ever r pl 


r want a straight answer; nothing Tid of him? A. Never. 
else; yes or no. Yes or no, sir. A. |! Q. You didn't really think he ought 


can't answer that question. | to be got rid of, to be frank about it? 
Q. You can’t answer it. A. Iam going to be perfectly honest, 


| Take the. 
; 
next. Did you ever, before you ua! but I would like to tell you what— 
z re | Q@. Tell me your bonest, candid 


assent to that vote, go to Mr. Ditte-| 

‘more and suggest to him that if he) opinion. Did- you think it was a fair, 

| would modify his attitude;son this | decent, and proper thing to dismiss 

| great question of the cy a be- Mr. Dittemore as it was done? Yes or 
Aa: SO8. ; 


tween these two boards, it Would be|/"°. A. 
wiser for him, in substance? A. | Q. Now, Mr. McLellan was a man 


'-Q. And da dn't you tell him, in sub- '| who liked to have his own way pretty 


stance, sir, that the uncompromising | W¢!!, didn’t he, on the board? A. He 


‘attitude that he was maintaining con- | did. 
Q. And you have sometimes com- 


|} cerning the supremacy of the Board , 

_of Directors of The Mother Church plained to Mr. Dittemore, haven't you, 

was likely to get him into ersonal in the past, that Mr. McLellan was 

r 2. Didn’t you ever convey that idea | “way that wasn't quite, proper— 

to him, in any way? A. I don’t | “event you? A. I don’t remember 
tha 


think so. | ‘ 
| Q. You thought that was true,! Q. Did you ever use the expres- 


didn’t you? A. No. sion to him that Mr. McLellan was 


_ Q. The trouble that the board found | trying to carry you around in his vest 
with Mr. Dittemore—I won't say your-|POCket? A. Yes, I did. 

h self, but these gentlemen who were | Q. And didn’t you also say to Mr. 
active in getting you to assent to this | ‘Dittemore— Say 
‘discharge—the trouble that they had; [he Master—One minute. 
‘with Mr. Dittemore was, was it not,/8@t bis answer. — 
that they knew as long as he remained | You said “Yes"? 
on that board their efforts to reach | Stated. . 


a compromise with Mr. Eustace and) Didn't you also say to Mr. Ditte- 
his friends would be unsuccessful?} ™°°e. in substance, that Mr. McLellan 


Isn't that the honest truth, Yes Would be opposed to any man that he 
or no; no evasion. A. No. couldn't carry around in his vest 


Ke ae , | pocket? Isn't that the actual fact? 
Q. No, it is not. Did you ever hear) cA. 3 don't temember that 


Q. You wouldn’t want to say that 
wasn't true, would you? A. No. 

Q. And, come to think of it, you 
/have suggested, not one but many 
times, to Mr. Dittemore, in Mr. McLel- 
lan’s day, that however great his vit- 
‘tues might be he had the fault odf 
‘wanting to dominate the people that 
he was associated with, haven't you? 
A. He wanted to dominate. 

Q. Yes. And he found he couldn't 
|dominate Mr. Dittemore, didn’t he? 
'Yesorno. A. No. 

Q. Did he dominate you? 
sir. : 
,.| Q. Then your complaints te Mr. 
Bates—I pray Your aps elle Dittemore that he was trying to do it 
‘were nct seriously meant, were they? 
A. Certainly. 

They were? 


of 15 years’ standing, had he? 
so? A> I think so. 

Q. Were you playing, sir, in your 
judgment, when you voted on charges 
based, so far as you were concerned, 
éither on total ignorance or hearsay; 
without going near the man whom 


another? 


Anned to get 


I didn’: 


A. Yes, I so 


sir? 


.sideration, namely, for peace and | 
quietness and holding his job, he, 
on that assertion of the supremacy 
of the Boaid of Directors? Did you) 
ever hear him suggest that? A. No. 

Q. Did you ever hear Dickey sug- 
gest it? <A. No. 

GY. Did you know that Mr. Dickey | 
vhad been in constant communication | 
privately with these trustees with a 
view to seeing whether he could not. 
‘bring about a compromise? A. No. 
 Q@. You were away, then, weren't | 
you? 

Mr. 
judgment. 

Mr. Thomps6én—About what? 

Mr. Bates—You said, “You were in) 
constant communication,’ ’ assumed it, | 
aud then said, “You were away, trying to and not be able to do it. 

Mr. Thompson—TI will show it, Oe But he never\succeeded in dom- 
whelmingly. 


‘inating you? A. I think not. 
Mr. Bates—It is your assumption.; Q Did you know of any other per- 


A. No, 


Q. How long were you away from | son on the board that Mr. McLellan|Judse Smith’s being called 
tried to have dismissed because he: the 


Boston? 

The Master—He has given those 
dates. I think he gave them in direct | 
examination. Feb. 1 to March 15, 1. 


Sort pet took em cown. Am T dominate him? Now, think a minute. 


Isn't that true, sir? A. I don’t know 
The Witness—February what? | : : 

whether that wns the reason or. not; 
The Master—Feb. 1 to March 15. ee 


he was after him quite often. 
The Witness—Yes; I think I went | @. So in these famous days of 
the last day of January. | 


which you are speaking, when Mr. 
Q. You said you had a cold at the’ 


McLellan wa2s trying to get people dis- 
time of this meeting on March 17, did | 
you, or the grippe? A. Yes, sir. 
_ QQ. Was it suggested that the other 
‘directors might hold the meeting 
March 17 in your house, or apart- 
ment? <A. No, sir. 

Q. How far was it from your house 

to the Board of Directors’ rooms? 
_Acré@ss the street, wasn’t it? A. Two 
miles; 
_ Q. Where were you living’ at that 
time? A. 1080 Beacon Street. 
| Q. 1080 Beacon Street. Well, isn’t 
Mr. Dickey’s house just across the 
street from yours? A. Yes. 

Q. Nobody suggested having the 
meeting in his house, did they? A. 
No. 

Q. ‘Two of them could come to you 
to urge you to vote to expel your old 
friend, Mr. Dittemore, but they could 
| not come there to join with you in do- 
ing it, could they? What? A. I don’t 
know whether they could or not. 

Q. Did they tell you, when they 
showed you the paper charges against 
thoes two men, that Judge Smith had | Mr. Dittemore. © 

| 'Q. Did he apologize to anybody 


else? A. Apologized to the board. 

| For what? A. ‘One time. 

For what? A. For some re- 
tw aN very nice. 


couldn't dominate him? A. No 
Q. Wasn't Mr. 
after Mr. Dickey because he couldn’t 


a good many people, wasn't he? A. 
Never but one that I remember. 

Q. And that one was Mr. Dickey? 
A. That one was Mr. Dittemore. 

Q. I thought you said he was after 
Mr. Dickey? <A. Well, he was after 
him on other questions, not on dis- 
missing him, not at all. 

Q. Now you have found Mr. Ditte- 
more a man with the courage of his 
convictions, have you, among other 
things? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever hear Mr. Dickey 
apologize to Mr. Dittemore for im- 
proper talk to him in these board 
meetings? A. I heard him apologize 
to Mr. Dittemore for— 

Q. My question is, did you eve 
hear him apologize for talk? A. 
heard him apologize, yes. 

Q@. How many times? A. To Mr. 
Dittemore? 

Q. Yes. A. Once, that I remember. 

Q. You don’t remember any more 
times than that, do you? A. Not to 


: 


r 
I 


Q. 
abe 
: [mare i 


the! * ‘Have- you heard all the  teats-| 


You mean some. ‘tele vais 
ong he made? A. I think that 
be all right. 

Q. You would characterize the jest 
as something not very nice, would 
you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A little bit verging on. the ob- 
scene, wasn’t it—a little bit? A. 
Yes, sir. 
The Master—Haven't we heard .all- 
‘that is necessary about those apole- 
gies? 


little more I want. | 

The Master—The witness doesn't 
add anything to what other witnesses 
nave told us, and what does not seem 
to be in dispute. 

Mr. Thompson—Very well, if Your 
Honor doesn’t think it is in dispute. 
Did Your Honor hear the last answer 
the witness made—that the jest was 
obscene? 

The Master—I don’t think we want 
to spend any more time on that. 

Q. I would like to ask one more 
question on that. That waen't the 
first time. was it, that Mr. Dickey had 
 anade an obscene jest before that 
board? A. That is the only time I 
remember. 

Q. The only time you remember? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are you perfectly sure that was 
the only time? A. That is the only 
one that comes to my mind. 

Q. Well, I suppose Mr. Dittemore 
didn’t like that very much, did he? 
Expressed himself a little bit on that, 
didn’t he? A. He expreased himself, 

Q. And the fact that Mr. Dittemore 
had rebuked Mr. Dickey for that ob- 
scene jest was one reason why Mr. 
Dickey got down on him and wanted 
to expel him, wasn’t it? A. Not that 
I know of. 

Q. You wouldn’t want to say it 
was not, would you? A. I don’t be- 
lieve it was. 

Q. Do you remember another occa- 


made to Washington*where there was 
|@ little bit of trouble between Mr. 
'Dittemore and the other members of 
the board, on a question of proper 
conduct in New York City in the eve- 
ning? Do you remember that? A. 
On the way to Washington? 

Q. This is on the way back from) 
Washington. A. I don’t remember 
any. 

Mr. Bates—I pray 
judgment. 

The Master—He don’t yemember. 
any. 

Q. You don’t remember anything | 
of the kind? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember the time when 
‘the board went on to see the Secretary 
of War? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you remember Mr. Dittemore 
was anxious to stay there longer and 
see if further results could not be ac- 
complished? A. In Washington. 

Q. Yes. A. No, I don’t remember 
that. 

Q. Do you remember when you got 
back in New York Mr. Dittemore 
thought the board ought to spend the 
evening considering the matter under 
consideration, which was the war work 
of the Christian Science Church? A. 
I don’t remember that. 


Your Hpnor’s 


‘episode that occurred at a dinner there | 
at a fashionable restaurant, when Mr. 
Dittemore wanted to adjourn to the 
rooms and do the work of the board, 
and the rest of you wanted to go to 
the theater. A. I remember we went 


any episode. 

Q. Do you remember the show. you 
went to and Mr. Dittemore’s objection 
to it? A. I don’t remember the show 
we went to. 

Mr. Bates—Does Your Honor think 
this is competent? 

Mr. Thompson—I am trying to show 
what the causes of trouble were be- 
tween Mr. Dittemore and the others. 


The. Master—-Whv not? He might be, 


The Master—You have developed 
that sufficiently, haven’t you?’ 

Mr. Thompson—I think so—I think 
quite sufficient. 

Q. Did you ever hear Judge Smith 
make any comment on the way the 
board kept its records? A. Yes. 


Q. You have heard him say it was 
unsatisfactory, haven’t you, in sub- 
stance?. A. I don’t know that I have. 

Q. What did you hear him say 
about it? A. We have called him in 
to ask about recording certain things; 
we called him in to 4sk him about 
eliminating something from the rec- 
ord. 

Q. Do you remember what he said? 
A. He said it could be done by unani- 


Q. Don’t you remember, Mr. Neal, 


| mous consent. 


missed from the board, he was after | 


in on 
general question of how the 
board’s records were kept, and pro- 


;nouncing it unsatisfactory and dan- | 


McLellan sae | : 
| gerous’ 


A. No, I don’t recall that. 

Q. Are you willing to say that it 
did not happen? A. No. 

Q. A good many things that really: 
took place there were afterwards elim- 
inated, weren’t they, by vote of the 
board? A. Quite a good many. 

Q. So that a good deal of action 
taken by that board does not appear 
today on its records at all, does it? 
A. No, sir. 


3 


ae 


Q. Votes have disappeared from 
that record, haven’t they? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that a person who really 
wanted to know what had taken place 
Officially hefore the Board of Direc- 
tors would have to seek some other 
source of information than that record 
book, wouldn't he? A. On that one 
subject they would. | 


Q. On what subject. 
ject that was eliminated. 

Q. On any subject that was elimi- 
nated? A. There was only one that 
I remember. 

Q. What was that subject? A. It 
was the subject of salaries. - 

Q. Salaries? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the original votes that were 
taken on the subject of salaries dis- 
appeared from the record? A. They 
were taken on the salary except in 
this way, that Mr. McLeilan— 

Q. Now you are going off into some- 
pond I Jon’? want. ~ - 

The Master—Why you asked him 
about votes that have ateadpenred; he 
is certainly entitled to tell ahout 
ee a they were. 

t vet: ques- 


A. The sub- 


Mr. Thompson—No, sir; there is a 


sion on the trip that the directors 


Q. You don’t remember any little, 


to the theater, but I don’t remember |» 
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2. ‘They 
of the board, weren't coy? 
were. 

Q. They were. And the: reason was 
because it was not thought desirable | the 
that anyone shoyld know what ‘ac- 
tion the board took in raising its own 
salaries? Isn’t that true? A. The 

n was— | 

Q. I don’t want that. Isn’t that 
true?) Answer my question. Isn't 
that the truth? A. Yes and no. 

Q. Yes and no—yes a little more 
than no, isn’t it? A. I don’t think so. 
Mr. Bates—I pray Your Honor's 
judgment. 

Q: You don’t think so. Now, you 
have examined them enough, sir. A. 
All right, sir. 

Q. What was substituted in the rec- 
ords for those. various meetings of 
which the original records have just 
been examined by you? A. Nothing 
at all, as I remember it. 

Q. So that during this pe 
records of this board are bl 
they? A. No. 

Mr. Bates—He hasn’ t said that. 

Q. Take any record of any of the 
meetings recorded here, in your real 
book— A. Any what? 

Q. Take your real record book that 
has been produced here for this period. 
Here is a meeting of June 7, 1915. Is 
there any record of that meeting -on 
your book at all? A. No; counsel ad- 
vised against it. 

Q. I don’t care anything about 
counsel. Is there any record of that 
meeting on your book? A. No. 

Q.. Take the other meetings on here, 
| of which there are at least a dozen 
| perhaps. Is there any record on your 
book of any of those*meetings having 
A. Oh, yes, the meet- 
it shows every- 


the 
k, are 


occurred at all? 
ings occurred, yes; 
thing except— 

Q. Everything. except what? 
The point that was eliminated. 

Q. Namely, the point in regard to 
a raise in salary? Isn't that it? A. 
It has to do with that. 
- Q. Raise of salary? 
do with that. 

Q. Now, do you mean to say that 
there is no other subject on which a 
vote was ever eliminated from your 
record except the one question of sal- 
aries? A. No“wote,; as I femember it, 
has ever been eliminated that. had 
been written into the permanent rec- 
ords except— 

Q. Ah! But by the permgnent rec- 


A. 


A. It has to 


A: Certainly. 

Q. But what is approved by the 
board is netes written up by the secre- 
tary, isn’t it? A. Let me get that 
straight, please. 

Q. Strike that out. Was the strik- 
ing out of these votes the action of the 
board unanimously? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.. Was there any protest made 
against it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who made it? A. Mr. Me- 
Lellan. 

Q. Anybody else? A. No. 

Q. Just cast your eye over that let- 
ter and see if you still say that. 
(Handing letter to witness.) I wish 
you would really try to think a little 
harder about some of these things; 
read that letter. A. I will do my 
best. (Examining letter.) 

The Master—-Do I understand that 
at these meetings of the board about 
which, you are now asking him, the 
witness himself was secretary? — 

Mr. Thompson — I don’t 
whether he was or not, sir. 

The Witness—No, Mr. 
was secretary then. 

. Q. Have you read that letter? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what do you gay in an- 
swer to my question now? The fact 
is that Mr. Dittemore objected, isn’t it? 
A. Just repeat. the question. 

Q. It is a fact, isn’t it, that Mr. 
Dittemore objected to that action of 
striking these things out of the rec- 
ord? A. That letter would indicate 
that-he did... 
| Q. He did, yes. Mr. Neal, I 
| want to ask your Pes I, a moment 
'to 6ne other subject. Have you no- 
ticed any change in the attitude of the 
trustees between the time of the 
| famous . Dittemore memorandum, in 
February, 1916, and the early part of 
1918? ‘That is, have you noticed a 
change in @ greater assertion of in- 
dependence or any otkér change in 
attitude of the trustees in this great 
matter of the relationship between 
these two boards? 

Mr. Whipple—lIf Your Honor please, 
IT should not like.to take the witness’ 
opinioa.in Our case. 

Mr. Thompson—I do not offer it 
against you, Mr. Whipple. 

Mr. Whipple—lItf it is not considered 
in our case— 

Mr. Bates—I understand this is in 
in both cases, if it is in in either, for 
what it is worth. 
on Whipple—No, I respectfully sub- 
m wee 

The Master—If it’ goes ‘in, it goes 
in subject to Mr. Whipple’s objection, 
and subject also to Mr. Thompson’s 
statement that he does not rely ~ 
it in the— . 

Mr. Thompson—-I suppose I have ‘the 
right to say whether I offer it against 
Mr. Whipple ‘or not. 

* Mr. Bates—May I ask Your Honor 
what the’ question ‘was? 

- The Master—He 

whether or not: he | 

‘attitude on the” part of the 

with regard’ to the relations: 

the two ‘boards - Sottibaey ane 
— oe 


know 


Dittemore | * 


A. 


(24 
*- 


Ps 2 De 


the reverse? 


ords you mean the book, don’t you?) 


i Witness—Said that Mr. Dixon. 

Q. Yes; ‘quoting Mr. ‘Dixon as hav- 
ing said that if Mr. Dittemore could be 
got rid of this matter could be much 
| more easily adjusted. A. I don’t re- 
member that. 

Q. You don’t remember that. Did 
you ever know that Mr. Eustace ever 
had advised Mr. Dickey that it would 
ibe a good thing to git rid of Mr. 
Dittemore? A. No, I don’t remember 
that. 

. Q. You never heard Mr. Dickey say 
that? A. No. 

Q. By the way, there are annual 


sive publication of all Mrs. Eddy’s 
books? A. I haven’t the date clearly 
in thought, but we made a contract, 
yes. 
Q. 
A. 


Along in the autumn of 1917?: 
I think that is right. 

. Q. ‘Now, do you recollect that after 
that contract was made, the attitude 
of the trustees became more assertive 


of their independence? A. I think it 
has. . Church meetings, aren't there, of 


Q. Yes. Do you recollect any atti-; members of The Mother Church? A. 
tude that Mr. Dittemore took about that | Yes. 
time in regard to the danger of makinz|. Q. From which exerybody except a 
that contract in this very regard, that | member is exeluded? That is a fact, 
it might put a weapon into the hands|ism'tit? A. Yes, sir. 
of the trustees whereby they could; Q. That is, the persons who attend 
assert this very independence that/ that annual meeting are the begefi- 
they have asserted? Yes or no? A. No,/| ciariés of the trust, are they not? . 
I don’t remember. Mr. Bates—I pray Your Honor’s 
Q. Then I will ask you to look in| judgment. : 
this letter and see if that refreshes The Master—Well, 
your recollection (passing a paper to/| clusion of law? 
the witness). Perhaps reading a little Mr. Thompson—I think it is a con- 
of it will be sufficient. I do not mean | clusion of fact, pretty nearly. 
you Should read the whole letter, bat; “The Master—I exclude that. 
just enough to see if it refreshes your| Mr. Thompson—Very well. 
recollection. A. Yes. Q. At that annual meeting the 
Q. You remember that letter, don’t; treasurer’s reports are read, are they 
you? A. I do. not? <A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Isn't it a fact that Mr. Dittemore;} @Q. Have you ever made any criti- 
took the position with the directors! cism of the way in which the treas- 
and Mr. Fernald, besides the Trustees | urer’s office is run? A. I think I have. 
under Mrs. Eddy’s Will, that it would; . The Master—Oné, minute. The way 
be a dangerous thing to make thaz/|in which the treasurer's office— 
contract and put into the hands of any Mr. Thompson—Yes, sir. That ig 
gentlemen, however honest and up-| one of the direct charges in my bill. 
ri=ht and well-meaning they might be,/ The Master—-What treasurer? 
the right to control exclusively. for} Mr. Thompson—In my bill of Ditte- 
27 years, as against the entire world,; more v. Dickey. 
every single scrap that Mrs. Eddy ever| The Master—What treasurer? 
wrote? A. I don’t remember that he; Mr. Thompson—The treasurer’s of- 
did. fice of The Mother Church—Mr. Rip- 


Q. Are you willing to say that he/|ley’s office. | 
did not, sir? A. My impression is} The Master—Why should we go 


that he was in favor of the contract. | into that? 

Q. Was he in favor? Does that Mr. Thompson—Your Honor said 
letter stimulate that impression, or;that I might cross-examine on Ditte- 
A. That contradicts it.;more v. Dickey, that is all. It is one 

Q. That contradicts it. of the issues. If you say I should not, 

Mr. Bates—Will you let me see the|! wif not. There is a charge in my 
letter? ‘bill that the affairs of the treasurer’s 

Mr. Thompson—Wait a minute, Gov- | office are not being properly handled, , 
ernor. I am following the rules ot ton they deny it, and hére is a direc- 
evidence, which I am familiar with. tor. who says himself that he has made 


Mr. Bates—You think you are, but. ‘criticism. Now, I am asking him 
you are not. whether Mr. Dittemore did not crit- 


| 
. Thompson—I have been 30 i¢ize, that is all. 
Peon haaniyo learn them. The Master—I think that it is very 


Mr. Bates—If you show the witness remote from anything— 
a paper I am entitled to see it. Mr. Thompson—lIt is very remote in 
Mr. Thompson—Yes, you arse, later, | the case of Eustace v. Dickey, but it is 
when I offer it. directly in point in the case of Ditte- 
Q. The fact of the matter is, your; ™ore v. Dickey. ~ It has no hearing on 


recollection refreshed by that. letter; the case of Eustace v. Dickey at all. 
is to the effect that Mr. Dittemere did} The Master—Isn't that within the 


take the very position I have indicated | ®©°P¢ of the ruling the other day, of 
to you, isn’t it? A. No, that does|®°t hearing evidence about certain 


not— parts of the bill? 


_ The Master—I understood him to; ™T. Thompson—lIt comes pretty 
say the contrary. near it. I think that I had better with- 


Mr.- Thompson——He said’ the Jetter |F2™ !t 


Q: Did you get, while you were 
is the contrary of his recollection. , . ; 
Q. You said that, didn’t you? away on your vacation, from which 


you returned in February, as you say 
The Master—I am talking about | —did you get any letters from any di- 


to rsbeey says regarding his own recol-| -octors about church affairs, how they 
rm . 

The Witness—This is a recent let- str re Po ag bes ire .' 

ter, written in 1919. | Mr. Dane—He returned ity March, 
Q. The letter would convey the | and you said February. 

impression that Mr, Dittemore thought’ Q rom which you returned in 

ge the making of that contract was warch? 
dangerous thing, wouldn't it? | The Master—During the six weeks 
Mr. Bates—I pray Your Honor’s | he was away? I suppose you mean? 

judgment. Q. You were gone for about two 
Mr. Thompson—Well, I will offer ‘months, were you, on that vacation? 

the letter in evidence. | The Master—I think he gave the 
Mr. Bates—I pray Your Honor’s | dates. 

judgment as to whetner he should give Mr. Thompson— Yes. 

his opinion of what the letter indi- The Master—They were Feb. 1 and 

cates when my friend has the letter! March 15, 

here. Q. It would be about six weeks. A. 
Mr. Thompson—I want to offer that Six weeks, a little more. 

letter. in evidence now and have it | 


isn’t that a con- 


Q. Did you come home because you 


marked as an exhibit in this case.| were asked to come home? 
Perhaps you and your associates will' The Master—He tells us now that : 
look it over and observe that it is | he received ao letters from the direc- 
addressed to the Trustees under Mrs. | tors during that period. 
Eddy’s Will, all of whom were di-| Q. You say that? A. I say that. 
rectors. | Q. Did you come home because you 
Mr. Bates—This is not an original. | were telegraphed? <A. Yes. 
Mr. Thompson—Well, it is a copy.’ @-.. Who telegraphed you? 
If you stick on that, I will try to get | Dickey. 
the original, but I do not believe that; @Q. Have you that telegram? 
you want to object on that ground.! No, I haven’t it with me. 
The Master—Why should we have Q. Where is it? A. A suppose 
the letter in if the witness says that | is in my office. 
it does not alter his statement? | Q.».Can you get it some time before 
Q. You know that letter was re- the next hearing, if there is one? A. 
ceived, do you not, by the Trustees Certainly; if it is there I can. 
under. Mrs. Eddy’s Will? A. This; Q. Do you recollect in July, 1917, 
letter you just showed me? of proposing to your fellow directors 
Q. Yes. A. Yes. /to buy up real estate adjoining the 
The Master—Suppose he does.know church property? A. What date? ' 
it? | @Q. Along in July, 1917. A. 
Mr. Thompson—Wait a minute. Ex-/| vored purchase of; property around 
cuse me, ‘there. I don't remember that— 
Q. And those trustees were all di-| Q. Perhaps I did not make it 
rectors of e Christian Science; clear. You favored at that time and 
Church, weren't they, and one other suggested to your brother directors in- 
man? <A. Yes, sir: | dividually—ot course not as a Church 
Q. And this letter refers to the pol- | Matter—that it would be a very fair 
icy of having made that contract with | privete ~ ‘eculation for them to buy 
the trustees of The Christian Science | UP property in the neighborhood ‘of 
"Soe Society, doesn’t it? A. Yes ; the church? A. No, I was opposed to 
' And ts out, with figures and | buying property as a speculation. 
ig on, in other respects, why | *Q.° But to hold, to keep? A. To, 
that was a risky and dangerous con- | 80 far as ‘we could, pay for it, or al- 
tract to make, doesn’t it? A. I don’t | most— 
Q. That, so far as they had money 
| © pay for it, ‘it would be a good ir- 
 yestment? = For “the purpose oi 
ve | cleaning wu t of 
ite iy pre aah A Si god 


A. Mr. 
A. 


iD. 


A. FRIDAY, AUGUST: 1, 1919 . 

. ) : ve 
‘|sibly if we adjourn until tomorrow | ' 

. ‘| you may find some way of condens-/ 

Mr. Bates—tI think yery likely. 

Mr. Whipple—I wonder, if Your 
Honor. please, whether» Governor 
Bates could tell us how many wit- 
nesses he intends to call tomorrow. 
It would assist us in arranging our 
plans and engagements. | 

(Mr. Bates—Why, there possibly may 


THE CHR 


pom eA 


ail 
— — 


ve ehh. NCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 
view.” Is that uP A. No, that was | 


not it. | | 
t| ber on June 6 having a letter turned | purty. 
over to you,-addfessed by the Board | mit the letter, with the right to strike: 
\of Lectureship to the directors, askinz it out I do not connect it later as I 
| 


pi for an explanation of the contract ve- say ! am going to. I do not ask to regd 
| tween the Trust@es wider Mrs. Eddy’s|it ow, or print it in extenso in the 
Will and this Publishing Society? A.| record, but merely to have it marked 
I don’t rémember that letter. {as an exhibit, subject to being ‘struck 
‘ Q. Is this a correct entry from the , out if I do not connect it in the manner 
directors’ rec ote levy I have indicated. 

“Mr. Neal, for the Trustees under; The Master—You may mark it 
identification. ‘ « 


—onlgegaaiviecniin 
Specialty for The Christian Science Monitor | 
be a witness, and yet I doubt whether | BOSTON, Massachusetts — “Manu- 


pl are any further witnesses. ees 
There will be some récords to put. facturers should recognize their pres- 


on 
 |had a perfect right to declare a va- 
| cancy on that board, but that they had 
better wait and have one row at a 
time. | 


Mr. Bates—Well, that is a new ver- 
sion, but we get new versions every 


‘Mr. Thompson—I guess you will 
find that is the old, old story, Gov- 
ernor; nothing new about it. That is 
| the way you-have been doing business 
right along here for years. I should 
like to press the question and get a 
ruling on‘it. 


>, sir, I have never 
_* . 
ie . * 


? A. I never read 


os.) 
‘ie { >= 


clude it. | 
Mr. Thompson—Very well. 
Q. Were you on a committee with 
Mr. Merritt to go to the Publishing 
: Society rooms and make inquiries 
ae about Mr. ‘McCrackan? A. Yes. 
? A. Not that 1; @ Did you doit? A. Yes. 


they were all 


tl letters to Mr. 
re any relating to 
one that was read 


; 


fic Q. How many such visits did you 

fi | ‘ 

” "k make, roughly speaking? A. One. 
— ag One. Did you go round among 


to Mrs. Arm- | the employees of the society, and ask 


matter? A. Never. | 4% 
ellan ever tell you 
Mr. Armstrong re- 
ym Mrs. Eddy? A. 
ae 
is difficult to see 
lo with vith the present 
= ed 


It is, sir;-but.I think 
Your Honor had the 
we shall not get it | 


a committee with 


7 “4 
oi tm ed obra | of directors exonerated him, 


» Society? you, by vote, of certain charges made 
“of car: “ee were against him? A. We had, | think. 
a - ; | 


| 
hs 


Q. Anybody else? A. And we 
called in to the room that he assigned 
for us two other people, I believe. 

Q. And they were both women, 
weren't they? A. No. 

Q. Did you see any women that 
day? <A. I saw one. 
' Q. One. You went there for the 
‘purpose of seeing if you could not get 
some evidence against Mr. McCrackan, 
didn’t you? A. No. 
Q. Did you get any? 


d 


A. Yes. 


to the Publishing Society there were 


= 


time did you 
stigate some of 


lishing Society? | were there, by any third person, and 


ai ‘no complaint? A. I don’t know about 
you investigate the | *Mat- No. 
ae of employees |, written complaint, or any other 
think we did. ‘complaint by any person, against Mr. 
lame you investigate McCrackan. at the time you went and 
e business manage- made that investigation, don’t you? 
Society’ A. | The Master—I understood him to 
a any S3Y gy not know of any such 
ations? A. I Pree, 
i. ‘ : Q. Can you remember any such 
ty (thing? A. No. 
} @ report on the| Q. Now there are just four places 
Is? A. Yes. in these records that I want to call 
amount of evi- to your attention. The first is April 
scharges of em- 2, of the trustees’ records. 
tee 8. in the Shape| Mr. Bates—What year? 
hents from people?’ Mr. Thompson—The year 1918. 
out that. | The Master—The trustees’ records? 
1 ie I don’t | Mr. Thompson—The trustees’ rec- 
ords, these are. That must be 1919 
—that is a mistake. 


™ 


a 
“ 


“im, 


ere on the commit- 
‘Temember his pre- 

e time to the Board ing learned from Mr. Dixon of Gen- 
ng a number of eral Streeter’s having come into this 

ol tained, and stat- | case as Mr. Dittemore’s counsel, chief 
ere—the discharges counsel? A. I learned about his 
7 A. I believe he 
a5 don’t know at what time. 

d he also make cer-| Q. Did you go to Mr. Dixon then. 
e directors of the foes say that you would like to see if 
ind the losses sus-|something could not be done to get 

mitor? A. He did.|these two boards together? A. No, Mr. 

it certain figures | Dixon came to me. 

, tending to show’ Q. Well, did you say that to him? 

‘be saved? A. He/A. Yes, I guess I did. 

3; | Q. Did you see the trustees then? 

not from time to A. No. 

iS brother directors, Q. Did Mr. Dixon see them, and 
larges that might come back and report to you? A. He 

the trustees, | did. 

egluded these prac- | Q Did he report that they declined 

administration in to negotiate as long as Judge Smith 

[ their trust? He had anything to do with it? A. They 

he? A. Will you! declined, but I do not remember that 

Mr. Thompson? stipulation. 

1e- . Q. See this: 
1e ies. glee “It was stipulated that Judge Smith 

s discharge of three ™uSt be eliminated from any confer- 
=did not he always ©¢¢, because of his failure to observe 

three trustees; |the agreement of counsel made at 

they ought al) their conference Feb. 1, which failure 

A. I don’t know W28 considered unethical.” 
lays did. but he did Do you remember hearing about 
ae that? A. I don’t remember that. 
The Master—Your question was 
‘whether that was reported to him. 
Ma: _ Q.» Was that reported to you? A. I 
he was urging the don’t remember that. 
ree, or any one of Q. Did Mr. Dixon come again to 
mt care whether it your office along in May; did he go 
one-—-didn't he say there at your request in May; did you 
thing not telephone him to come over and see 

harge on the you? A, I don’t remember whether 

Would not subordi- I did or not. 

» the directors suf-. Q. Did you tell him that you woull 

On the charge that like to meet the Board of Trustees 
istered their trust.| privately, on your own behalf, if thaz 
hat is. they had not could be arranged? A. I did. 
ight—in substance,, Q. And did vou meet them? A. No. 

t words. but’ Q. Did you meet Mr. Rowlands at 
of what he that time? A. I did. | 
| @. And did you try to see if this 
matter could be compromised? A. |] 
tried to see if there was some point on 
which we could get together and see 
if we could make an agreement. 

‘Q. And “getiing together” means 
both sides vielding something; 80 as 
to make a settlement. A. Not neces- 

ment sarily. 

i of em-| Q. Did you go to see Mr. Rowlands 
|} tangible, prac- to see if he would give up his conten- 

. Dittemore had tion and come around to yours? Is 
| I-don’t know. that what you went to see him for? 

plain t | That would be useless, wouldn't it? 

A. I found it was useless. 

Q. So you went there to see if you 
could not make a compromise; didn’t 
you? A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, on May 28 did you have 


. 


ay 


bong 


er directors thought 
“one at atime? A. 


os PEP 


¥ “qi 
i> 


$ the fact that the 
Bot agree with him. 
the 


gu explain to me 
elaborate state- 
¥, Judge Smith . 


re is not one 


mh. 
> 
¥ 
aan 


lands? A. The first was the 27th? 
Q. Yes. A. Yes, we met the next 


day. | 

Q. The next day. And did you not 
say to him, in substance, that you 
try to get the directors to make 

any reasonable concessions? A. No, 


; Sn we gah ge 


Q. 
Come round to our 


i | It of Mary Baker Eddy, to ex- 


l!asked to make ‘that’ ex 


The Master—I think I: shall ex- 


westions? A. We went to Mr. Watts. | 


Q. You had previoysly as a board 
hadn't | 


Q. And at the time you went down. 
not any charges pending against him, 


+I just want to see where I am. 
You know that there wai | ; 


the letter, and he asked’ me if I ob- 
jected, and I said I did.’ | 


| does not remember? 


Q. Do you remember in April hav- ,»emember. L-think we shall have to|into the record in that way. 


coming into it at some time, but I 


n all the particulars as to the con- 
act with the Publishing Society for 
publishing our er’s works.” 
‘Mr. Bates—I°-pray Your Honor’s 
judgment as to’whether or not he 
can tell whether that is a correct en 
of the directors’ meeting. : 
Did that°ever occur; were you 
planation? A. 
I was. Rigs ay. 

Q.' By the directors? ; 

The Master—By- the trustees? 

Mr. Thompson—By the directors, 
this time. pM? 

Q.* Did you tiake it? A. I did. 

Q. Did you at that very time bring 
up this letter of Mr. Dittemore’s that 
he had written to the Trustees under 
Mrs. Eddy’s Will? A. No. 

Q. Did you refer to it? 

The ‘Master—You had better iden- 
tify that letter a little closer; there 
have been so many letters,---_ 

Mr. Thompson—Have you finished 
with ‘that letter, Governor? ° 

Mr. Bates—What letter do you refer 
to? | | 

Mr. Thompson—Mr, Dittemore’s let- 
ter. ‘ 
| Mr. Bates—This letter? 

Mr. Thompson—Yes. Do you object 
to that going in? : | 

Mr. Bates—-I object, Your Honor, on 
‘the ground of its—. 
| ‘The Master—Wait one minute. Your 
| question is: The, létter heretofore 
‘shown you. | | 


‘To@ 


, . 
- 


ne 
of 


a 


| Mr. Thompson—The letter hereto- 


‘fore. shown, from Mr. Dittemore, of 
Jan, 15, 1919, to the Trustees under the 


| not a record. 


Mr. Thompson—vVery well, sir.. 

The Master—That will do for 
present. — 

{Letter from John V. Dittemore to 
the Trustees under the Will of Mary 
Baker Eddy, dated Jan. 15, 1919, is. 

arked Exhibit 738 for identification. 
W. J. RB.) . 

Q. You attended a meeting, didn’t 
you, on Jan. 30, of the directors, the. 
iden before you left for the South? A. 
Yes, sir. 

@. Do you remember anything Mr. 
Dickey said at that meeting? A. No. 

Q. I wonder if I could refresh your 
recollection. I show you a page—* — 

The Master—‘Do you remember 
anything that Mr. Dickey said’? Did 
you indicate to him the subject? 

Mr. Thompson—In regard to the 
controversy between the trustees and 
the directors. 

The Master—Pause a minute. Do: 
you, Mr. Neal, remember anything? 

The Witness—I do not. 

The Master—-Now you want. to.ask 
him something from the records there? 

Mr. Thompson—lI was going to ask 
him from a document I have here. 

Mr. Bates—I understand, Your 
Honor, that this is a private memo- 
randum kept by Mr. Dittemore, and 


the 


Mr. Thompson—You do not need to 
cry now. Wait till you are hurt. 
_ The Master—I thought you said the 
record of the meeting. oi 

Mr. Thompson—No, sir; x0, sir. 

Q. Mr. Dittemore used to take 
notes, didn’t he, of what went on at 
these meetings, a good deal? A. Some. 


Will of Mary Baker Eddy. 
The Master—Now, Governor Bates. | 
Mr. Bates—May I take the letter? | 
Mr. Thompson—Yes. (Handing let- | 
ter to Mr. Bates.) 

Mr. Bates—This is a letter dated 
Jan. 15— ! 

_ The Master—Before you begin, what 
is the witness’ answer to the question, 
or are you objecting to the question? 


Mr. Bates—I understood him'to offer 


| 


The Master—Well, what was the| 
question? 

Mr. Thompson—My last question to 
him was whether at the time he was 
asked to report to his own board on 
this subject he mentioned that letter; 
and he says now’ he did not. 

Q. That is true, isn’t it? A. I, 
don’t remember .mentioning the letter. | 

Q...I wish you would say definitely 
whether. you mentioned it or not. Can- 
not you go-a litthe stronger than say- 
ing you don’t.remember? A. No, I 
cannot. 

Mr. Bates—How can he say, if he 


The Master—If he says:he does not! 


let it rest there. Now, that being his | 
answer, why should we have the 
letter? 

Mr. Thompson—That ig not the only | 
reason why the letter is admissible, | 
sir. The letter was ‘offered on ‘a! 


questioned on a different topic: I have | 
now brought it. up again, to see. 
whether he did not refer to it on this. 
occasion—this letter. | 

The Master—What did he say about. 
it on the former occasion? | 

Mr. Thompson—He said that Mr. 
Dittemore had written this letter to a' 
body consisting of five directors and. 
one other man, namely, Mr. Fernald. | 


The Master—I understand. : 
trustees of the Publishing Society and 


whether Mr. Dittemore raised an ob-| 
jection to that contract? | 


if he raised that objection. 
8S an original document. 


please, to what were the. real motives | 
operating on these different .individ- 
uals in their conduct, what was the 
underlying reason, first, for the con- 


another conference with Mr. Row-. 


tinued antagonism to Mr. Dittemore; 
what was the reason why these gentle- 
| men were so anxious to compromise 
with the trustees, and why he was not; 
what action was he contemplating in 
regard to this contract between the 
Trustees under the Will and the trus- 
te*s of the Publishing Society; did he 
let his co-directors know that he 
(Aought that action ought to be taken; 
was it his position that the making 
pf that contract had given them the 
enormous power that led them to set 
themselves up—and so on. 

The Master—We have got the fact, 
haven't -we, that Mr. Dittemore as- 
serted those objections to the con- 
tract? 

Mr. Thompson—I assume that has 
been testified to, I think that has been 
testified to. | 

The Master—I assumed it, and I do 
not see why we should have the letter 
in full. 

Mr. Thompson—tThis letter is written 
Jan. 15. 1919. just before his discharge, 
and my point fs, this letter—and I 
shal] dttempt to corroborate it by 
Mr. Dittemore himself, when I put him 
on—it is of great importance that I 

et this letter in for the purpose of 

is testimony later,through this wit- 
ness. The fact that»he took the posi- 
tion stated in this letter was, we .will 
offer to show later, one of the very 
important reasons, really; leading to 
his discharge; and the significance of 


’ 


and the significance of the facts to 


former occasion, whén he was being |’ 


Mr. Thompson—And that the letter those very words? 
referred to a contract ~between’ the /@id Say something of that kind some- 


the Trustees under Mrs. Eddy’s Will. | 
The Master—And your inquiry was | 


Mr. Thompson—Yes. And he says he. 
did, and this letter was sent and he | 
remembers it being received. So there} 
ig no question about this being a copy, | meaning, I suppose, the trustees. 
I am talk- | 
ing about the materiality of the letter | 
Now it is| 


of great importance, if Your Honor | 


the letter is difficult to exaggerate— 


Q.. Have you ever had occasion to 
look at his notes, or hear them read 
afterwards? A. I think not. 

Q. You took notes, didn’t you? A, 
Very little. 

Q. Haven't you just now in exam- 
ination by these gentlemen produced 
soMe notes you took? A. Just one. 

Q. Just one. Other members oc- 
casionally also took notes, too, didn’t 
they? A. Yes. 

Q. You never had any reason to 
doubt that Mr. Dittemore was trying 
to take down accurately what -oc-. 
curred, did you—honestly? <A. Yes. 

Q. When was it? A. Well, I don’t 
know when. 

Q. No. See if this refreshes your 
recollection. (Reading:) “Jan. 30—” 

Mr. Bates—I pray Your Honor’s 
judgment. 

The Master—Now you are. purport- 
ing to read into the record something 
from Mr. Dittemore’s. notes, Mr. 
Thompson? 

Mr. Thompson-—I am perfectly will- 
ing to let him read it to himself, if he 
would prefer that. 

The Master—I do not see here why 
we should get Mr. Dittemore’s notes 


Q. I won’t read them, then. I will 
ask you privately to read to yourself 
the first paragraph of those notes, 


in and then I think we shall substan- 
tially be in a position to rest our case. 

The Master—Recofde that will take 
a good while to put in? 

Mr. Bates—I should not think they 
would take more than an hour. 

Mr. Dane suggests that it may pos- 
sibly take two hours. % 

The Master—Well, then, we will 
suspend at this point until tomorrow 
at’ 10 o'clock. 

[Adjourned to 10 o'clock, Friday, 
Aug. 1, 1919.] 


GAS COMPANY MAY 
ACT ON CRITICISM 


State Commissioners Did Not 
Approve Financing Methods 


Shown in Course of Hearing 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


SPRINGFIELD, Massachusetts—Al- 
though the recent hearing in this city 
before the State Gas and Electric 
Lighting Commission, on the petition 
of the Springfield Gas Light Company 
for permission to increase its rate 
for gas from $1.05 to $1.15 per 1000 
feet, brought to light conditions and 
financial practices on the part of the 
company that were criticized by Gen. 
Morris Schaff, chairman of the com- 
mission, there is no evidence at pres- 
ent that the city’s representatives will 
take steps to block the price advance. 
The feeling seems to be that the ques- 
tion can safely be left in the hands 
of the commission and that the city’s 
rights will be safeguarded. 

It is evident, however, that the 
criticisms and suggestions voiced by 
the commissioners in the hearing dre 
being considered by the Gas Light 
Company, and an officer of the com- 
pany said on Wednesday that in all 
probability a special meeting of the 
directors will be called prior to the 
next quarterly meeting to give oppor- 
tunity for action. 

Three principal criticisms were di- 
rected against the company by the 
commissioners. One was that the com- 
pany has continued to pay dividends 
of 12 per cent when they were not 
warranted by the earnings, the divi- 
dend money being taken from the 
surplus fund. The practice of passing 


instead of causing the shareholder te 
meet it drew a protest from the city 
solicitor. The company’s connection 
with the Charles H. Tenney Company, 
a holding corporation, and the pay- 
ment to Mr. Tenney of a good salary 
by the Gas Light Company failed io 
meet the approval of the commission- 
ers, when it was admitted by Mr. 
Tenney that he did nothing to earn 
the salary. 

“The company cannot, of course, 
afford to disregard the recommenda- 
tions of the commission, and the di- 


under Jan. 30, and then see if you 
can remember anything that Mr. | 
Dickey said-at that meeting. 

The Master—That will run too much | 
risk of getting the notes into the rec- | 
ord. You may ask him, Didn’t Mr. 
Dickey say thus and so? 

Mr. Thompson—Very well, _ sir. 
Your Honor will save my rights un- 
der that, because I think I have a 
right under our state laws to refresh 
his recollection in that way. 

Q. Didn’t Mr. Dickey say that in 
order to settle this matter up he would 
be willing to crawl in the-dust—using 
A. I believe he 


time, I don’t know when it was. 

Q. Now you have answered. Didn't 
he say also that asking for their resig- 
nations was a grave mistake—in sub- 
stance? <A. I don’t remember that. 

Q. Are you willing to say he did 
not? <A. No. 

The Master—‘Asking for their’’-~— 


Mr. Thompson—tThe trustees. 

Q. Didn’t he say that the trustees 
were saying about the directors’ coun- 
sel that one was a politician, another 
was on the wrong side of everything, 
and another was a crazy man? See if 
you do not remember that. A. That's 
new to me. 

Mr. Bates—Does- Your Honor think 
that is competent? 

Q. What? Didn't he say that? Are 
you willing to swear he did not? A. 
é don’t remember it. 

Q. I think you would remember 
that if he had said it, wouldn’t you? 
A. I don’t know about that. 

Q. Didn’t he say that Judge Smith 
was so full of hate that he was either 
angry or crying allthetime? A. Who 
said that? 

Mr. Thompson—Judge Smith. 

The Master—Didn’t Mr. Dickey? 


rectors will give them all considera- 
tion,” said the officer above referred 


‘to. A City Council committee recently, 


acting largely on statements made by 
the.company as to increased costs, 
reported that the proposed increase 
was apparently justified. 


REFORMATORY 
BOYS ALL RETURN 


Every One of 300 Insnates af 


Kansas Institution Go Back at 
End of the Harvest Season 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


TOPEKA, Kansas—A perfect rec- 


_ord was scored by 300 inmates of the 


Kansas Industrial Reformatory at 
Hutchinson during the wheat harvest. 


The demand for harvest hands was so 
great in western Kansas that the 
state Board of Administration, in 
charge of all the Kansas charitable, 
penal, and educational institutions, 
decided to do what they could to re- 
lieve the situation. So the 300 boys 
and young men in the reformatory 
were asked if they wanted to go to 
the wheat fields for the harvest. 
They were told that they could keep 
all their earnings in the, fields, all 
that was asked being that they work 
honestly and faithfully at their jobs 
and return to the reformatory when 
the harvest seagon was ended and the 
pressure for extra men was relieved. 
Every one who could be spared from 
the institution was allowed to leave. 
Only the requirements of the 580-acre 
farm of the institution kept any of 
the inmates at home. The officials 


Q. Didn’t Mr. Dickey say that? A. 
Not ihat I ever heard. : 

Q. Didn’t Dickey report the trus-' 
tees as saying that? A. I don’t re- 
member it. . 

Q@. Didn’t Mr. Dickey say, “We 
should quit, and avoid litigation’? 
A: Quit what? 

Q. Quit the controversy? 
don’t remember that. 

Q. Are you willing to say he did 
not say it? A. No, sir. 

The Master—All this at the meeting 
of Jan. 30? 

Mr. Thompson—Yes, sir; 1919. That 


is all. ‘ 

Mr. Bates—I see it is 4 o'clock, Your 
Honor. I think we shall have to let 
this go over until the morning. 

The Master—Have you got a good 
deal you will have to ask him? 

Mr. Bates—There is quite a good 
deal I will have to ask him, in view 
of Mr. Thompson's questions. I do not 
‘think it will take a long time, but it 
is a longer time than I feel like tak- 


ing t. 


A. ‘I 


‘ulty in this whole case, 
aivee big effect on this 


aod it has 


ae 


snderlying aificulty in this whole case. 


asked for jobs for the men and got 
them by-the hundred and the men 
were sent out. After completing one 
job they were free to accept other 
harvest work until the rush.was over. 
Now the boys have returned to the 
reformatory and not a single one is 
missing from the ranks. 

Kansas does not send her young 


--men who violate laws to prison. All 


convicted maléfactors of first offenses 
under 25 years are sent to the re- 
formatory where they learn how to 
Yarm or other trades and then are 
found employment at their trade when 
qualified to hold positions. 


EXTRA PA¥ RETURNED 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—Represen- 
tative Renton Whidden of Brookline 
Massachusetts, has returned to Charles 
L. Burrill, State Treasurer, the $500 


of extra salary which the Legislature 
voted itself over the veto of Governor 


The Master—Do you think that pos-_ 


‘a. little outlay in training them at 


the income tax along to the consumer | 


cesses at three poimts. 


ent opportunity to make an unusual 
labor investment by employing men 
recently discharged from the service,” 
declares Harry D. Leonard, director 
of the Employment’ Bureau for Re- 
turned Soldiers and Sailors on Bos- 
ton Common. “Many of the young 
men who‘ come here seeking work 
have the most destrable qualifications, : 
and though they might not have had 
experience in a certain business, they. 
are of that caliber which should, with 


the beginning, make them invaluable 
in a short time. : 

“A number of cotton manufacturers 
are employing these promising young 
men, training them in the different de- 
partments of the industry, with a view 
to placing them later in, positians of 
responsibility. One concera in par- 
ticular has taken ten returned avi- 
ators, is carefully instrycting them, 
and intends to send them to India and | 
to make them fit to hold the best-paid 
positions in*the company. Another 
large concern has a regular industrial 
school, where it puts the business re- 
cruits through the necessary courses, 
and gives them a wage of $25 a week, 
though as yet bringing no tangible 
profit to the investors.” 

As te the labor market in general, 
Mr. Leonard reports that in-the ua- 
skilled lines there are now more jobs 
than men; in the fields of skilled labor 
the supply appears to be keeping even 
with the demand, for the present at} 
least; in the professions there are! 
more applicants than openings. « Mr. 
Leonard b this statement largely 
upon the work of the bureau, which 
he says continues to function with 
unabated activity. 

It was thought in the spring that 
the need for the offices of this special 
employment bureau would be greatly 
lessened with the coming of summer 
and a diminishing of the numbers of 
returning men, but this has been found 
not to be the case. Mr. Leonard and 
his corps of assistants are usually 
found to be quite busy, but the labor 
supply is expected s6on to show the 
long-expected signs of shortage, and 
Mr. Leonard lays emphasis upon the 
advisability of manufacturers taking 
in the soldiers and sailors as a good 
investment. : 


GEORGIA WIRE RATE 
TO BE MAINTAINED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


ATLANTA, Georgia—In connection 
with the termination of United States 
wire control, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and. Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph. Company, 
have petitioned the Georgia authori- 
ties for permission to continue indefi- 


nitely the increased rates permitted 
under federal management. This per- 
mission has been granted the tele- 
graph companies until Aug. 26, when 
the matter comes up before the Rail- 
road Commission. 

The City Council recently protested 
to the commission against alleged in- 
ferior service being maintained by 
the Western Union in Atlanta. 


Rates Are Reduced 


INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—The In- 
diana Public Service Commission yes- 
terday denied the petition of the West- 
ern Union for permission to continue 
in effect the 20 per cent increase in 
telephone rates collected under gov- 
ernment control. The order means 
the company on ‘its business in In- 
diana must charge the old rate after 
midnight last night, when the govern- 
ment relinquished control. 


SOUTH. AMERICA IS 
CROSSED IN FLIGHT 


SANTIAGO, Chile—Lieutenant Loeca- 
telli, a member of the Italian Aviation 
Mission now in Argentina, completed 
on Wednesday an airplane flight from 
Buenos Aires to Valparaiso, the first 
air crossing of the South American 
continent: from the Atlantic tothe 
Pacific. 

Several days ago he eovered the first 
stage of the flight, from Buend Aires 
to Mendova, on the eastern edge of the 
mountains, where he waited for good 
weather. He started early on Wednes- 
day morning to complete the flight, 
crossed the cordillera Andes, and after 
circling over Valparaiso, landed at 
Vina del Mar, near that city. In the 
afternoon he flew to Santiago, landing 
at the airdrome of the Chilean Mili- 
tary Aviation School. He brought sev- 
eral sacks of mail from the Mendova 
post office, as well as a number of 
private letters. 

During the war he took part in one 
of the raids over Triest by Gabriele 
d’Annunzio's squadron. 


REVOLUTIONISTS TAKE 
HONDURAN TOWNS 


SAN SALVADOR, Salvador—Four 
towns in Honduras have been cap- 
tured by the revolutionists, according 
to dispatches received here, while 
government troops have scored suc- 


7 


a 


Specfal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—In addition to 
the German-American Citizens League, 
there is another large political organ- 
ization in Chicago composed of people 
of German descent. This is the Inde- 
pendent Voters Association of Chicago 
and Cook County. The object in or- 
ganizing this society, according to an 
Officer of the association, was for the 
purpose of opposing any candidate 
with strong anti-German tendencies 
who might be put up for election to 
office. This official of the association 
declared to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor that it was 
the feeling of the German-Americans 
that for their own protection and for 
the protection of their children they 
should do this. = 

In many instances, he said, the de- 
feat of candidates was urged because 
they were Germans. This officer said 
this was no reason for opposing a can- 
didate for office. Nationality, he said, 
should not be made a basis for election. 
The organization is. composed 
mainly of Gefman-Americans, he said. 
Whether or not it. would unite with 
the Germanamerican Citizens League 
had not been determined. The Inde- 
pendent Voters Association of Chicago 
and Cook County, he said, is a large 
organization in itself and there might 
be some doubt whether it would join 
the league. [f it did, it would remain 
a separate Organization and become @ 
member only, as an organization. 

One of’ the objects of the associa- 
tion, as set forth in its by-laws, is 
“to investigate all candidates for pub- 
lic office, irrespective of party, or re- 
ligions, in regard to their fitness and 
their attitude on questions relating to 
personal liberty and local self-gov- 
ernment.” 

The association also declares in its 
constitution and by-laws that its pur- 
pose is “to sustain every movement 
against the adoption of prohibition 
laws.” 

The constitution provides that the’ 
officers shall be elected at an annual 
convention and that delegates and 
alternates shall be citizens of the 
United States and the State of 
Illinois. | 

According to this officer of the or-. 
ganization, the association does not 
outline any policy to be followed but 
confines itself to a consideration of 
candidates. He pointed out that no 
officer, delegates or members, of the 
executive committee of the associa- 
tion should hold or seek to hold any 
political office. 

Going a little more into the matter 
of investigation of candidates, the 
constitution. of the association says 
that the executive committee “shall 
thoroughly investigate all candidates 
for public political office and shall 
make a detailed report of its investi- 
gations together with its recommen- 
dations thereon to the delegates of the 
association.” 


ATTORNEY ACCUSED 
BY FEDERAL OFFICER 


‘WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Levi Mayer, attorney for Armour & 
Co., was accused in a letter sent 
to the Senate yesterday by Commis- 
sioner Fort, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mision, with objecting to the _ dis- 
closure of reports on Armour’s foreign 
business, because it might result in 
the payment of additional income tax 
in this country and in further taxation 
in Argentina. 

“T am informed the desired informa- 
tion was demanded, and secured with- 


‘out any further delay,” the letter con- 


tinued. 
FISHERMEN’S DEMANDS REFUSED 

GLOUCESTER, Massachusetts—The 
Vessel Owners Association, represent- 
ing interests that control most of the 
fishing craft sailing from this port, 
has definitely refused the wage de- 
mands of the Fishermen’s Union. The 
fishermen are carrying on a strike 
that has tied up the industrial indus- 
try in Gloucester, Proyincetown, 
and Boston, Massachusetts. Their 
demand that they be paid after- each 
trip in accordance with a minimum 
scale of pricés for fish is declared by 
vessel owners to put a virtual ban 
on the operation of vessels, because 
if granted, the owners contend, it 
would expose them to federal and 
state prosecution. 


SAILOR SHORTAGE STAYS TRIALS 


NEWPORT, Rhode Island—aA short- 
age of sailors among the destroyers 
of the Atlantic fleet has caused a 
suspension of the full power trials 
scheduled for several of the vessels. 
The possibility that some of the de- 
stroyers may be temporarily placed 
out of commission, or put in reserve, 
is* being discussed among officers of 
the destroyer force, the vessels of 
which are now anchored in Narra- 

Destroyers’ crews have 

the discharge of 

men enlisted for the duration of the 
the reversion to inactive 


the month's furloughs granted to men 
reenlisting. 
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remarks in Vals 
dress, and the literary society 
College was forced to discontinue |’ 
without saying that the press is 
muzzled, No progressive young Korean 
can find a medium for the 
of his ifeas. One of the brightest 
Mr. , is credited ! 
having edited no less than five 
one after the other of 
which have been suppressed. He 
now in prison on the charge of having 
written the recent Independence Mani- 
ifesto. Of magazines run by Koreans, 
there are no more than one or two 
in Korea proper, and some four or 
issued by e¢ollege students in 
Japan. Newspapers in Korea are al! 
edited by Japancse, and even in the 
case of Christian Messenger, the 
Korean editor 
paragraphs on world events. 
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terfere even here. 
do, particularly in the cougttry 
The administration 4 encour- 
izes Buddhism as the natioval reli- 
and the outcry against Chris- 
tians and the Christian mission- 
aries which followed _ the resent 
revolt is symptomatic of a deep-Seated 
prejudice. At the present ‘time 
Christians are under suspicion; 
recognize that 
of Christianity is tantampunt 
to courting official disfavor. : 
“The self-interestedness of the 'Im- 
perial Japanese rule in Korea is well 
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exemplified in the educational system. | 


discovers three deter- 
(1) Koreans 
be converted into Japanese: (2) 
phasis shall be laid upon a technical 
education, but (3) Koreans shall not 
be intrusted with a liberal higher edu- 
cation. 
“In 
those 
study in 
lum is 


A study of it 


first 


QO} 


order to accomplish the 
aims, the chief subject 
the common school curricu- 
Japanese language. Not 
only is there more time given to this 
subject than to any other two sub- 
jects together, but every other sub- 
ject taught through the medium 
of this language, except the Korean 
script. This subject is given no 
more than two periods every second 
day, so that if the Korean child still 
understands his native tongue it 
despite his education. Korean history 
is banned. In its place is a history 
of Japan with Korean history inter- 
spersed here and there, much as co- 
lonia! history is mentioned in a school] 
of historv of ingland. Japanese 

triotic songs are meant to cultivate 
the national) spirit. A of Jap- 
an’s military prowess duly im- 
pressed upon the youthful minds by 
the full regalia—even to the 
of hie Jananese teacher 
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econd aim of laying emphasis 
technical « ration can, of 
itse'f, do no harm. The Koreans sorely 
need to be taught the dignity of labor. 
tut standing. as it does, as the 
purely educational aim, it inevitably 
gives the Korean the idea that Japan 
wishes make him the hewer of 
wood and the drawer of water. To 
win unqualified praise such education 
must go hand in hand with a higher- 
grade #zeneral education. But it is just 
here that the educational system of 
Korea is chiefiy defective. It is in the 
interest of the Japanese imperial idea 
that Korea should be kept ignorant of 
modern events, and the authorities are 
afraid of a thorough-going liberal ed- 
ucation. Other than the three special 
colleges, one each of law, medicine, 
and technical, there are neither acad- 
emies, colleges, nor a university pro- 
vided by the government in horea. 
The academies that existed before an- 
nexation have been abolished and re- 
placed by ‘Hicher Common Schools’ 
of a much lower standard.’’ 
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TO LEAVE AUGUST 20: 


The Christian 
Washington 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

As now planned, President Wilson 
will arrive in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, on Sept. 2@r 3 to review the 
fleet It {8 still uncertain | 
when he will leave Washington, but as 
he will make speeches in several 
cities on his way to the western coast 
it is thought he will start by Aug, 29. 
gave Josephus Daniels, Secretary 
of the United States Navy, definite as- | 
surance yesterday that he would be | 
present in San | 
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_ INVESTMENTS IN 
CHINA ARE URGED 


Dr. Quo, Chinese Delegate at 
the Peace Conference, Thinks 
That Would Make People of 
United States Vitally Interested 


The Sejence Monitor. 


its 


| Special to (Christian 
from Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Japan won 
a diplomatic victory, not by might or 
right, but by bluff and intrigue, when, 
by the terms of the peace treaty, she 
secured the rights which Germany had 
obtained in Shantung through acts of | 
wanton aegression, according to Dr. 
Tai Chi Quo, technical delegate from | 
the Republic of China to the Paris | 
Peace Conference, speaking at a re- | 
ception given by the China Society 
at the Biltmore Hotel to Dr. 


Kuo, 
Normal Colleze, 
has just arrived 
Paris. 

Dr. 
gratified at the nation-wide sentiment 
of sympathy with China in the in-' 
justice done her by the Shantung de- 
cision; that he felt as much encour- 
aged by this sentiment as he was dis- 
appointed by the action of the Peace 
Conference. 

But moral support and aid 
not help China enough, he said. What: 
needs, what she wants to see in 
America, a vital interest in China, 
this present interest and sympathy 
and translated into some 
definite action. He hoped the Ameri- 
cans would invest capital in China 
so that their feelings would no longer 
be disinterested but instead be vitally 
interestec. 

Dr. Quo s 
facts in the 
“Japan cannot 
1915 «treaties 


president of the National Higher 
Nanking, China, who 
in this -city from | 


would 


, 
sne 


is 


ketched briefly the main 
Shantung controversy. 
invoke the aid of the 
in the Shantung con- 
troversy, not only because they were 
made under compulsion but because 
the conditions under which they were 
formulated had changed completely, 
he said. - Those treaties assumed that 
China would remain neutral through 
the war and so would not repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference. put 
as she did enter the war, against the 
Central Powers, on the invitation of 
the United States of Am gave 
notice that all treat! Germany 
were abrogated. Thus German 
rights in China were lex y termi- 
nated ntung and Kisochow re 
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NATURALIZATION 
IN CONNECTICUT 


State Americanization Director 
Arranges to Remove All Costs 
of Taking Out First Papers 
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Connecticut The 

Connecticut, through its di- 
of Amer'icaniza Robert C. 
in aiming to offer every pos- 
induce to alien inhab- 
useful citizens of the 
ted States and the Commonwealth 
of Connecticut has removed all] neces- 
sity of expense on the part of the for- 
eigner who wishes to take natu- 
ralization papers 

Mr. Deming gays jit costs from $20 
to $30 now for every man 'o zet his 
first citizenship papers in this State. 
because many applicants live away 
from the eight county seats where are 
located the courts which vrant such 
papers. The applicant’ must pay hie 
fares and all incidenta] expeuses to} 
become naturalized. 

“This is tax on citizenship 
must at once be removed,” says 
Deming. 

To eliminate this embarrassment 
financially to the alien it is planned to | 
appoint agents in the principal towns 
of the State who will trans- 
act all the business essential to get- 
ting out the naturalization papers. All 
costs will be paid by the State. 

The following instructions 
been issued by Director Deminz 
various local Americanization 
tors in the State relative to the 
ing of United States citizens: 

“First zet in touch with the local 
and leaders, and ascertain 
and location of 
those in the town unable to speak Eng- 
lor this purpose the town clerk, 
and influential citizens can | 
probably give you the name of every | 
such inhabitant of the town and their) 
location. Obtain also. the names of 
the registrants and draftees of foreign 
birth from the local draft board, con- 
sult local racial leaders, the visiting | 
and inquire directly of the chil- 
dren in school. Also consult your 
Americanization committee, if any. | 

“With this information you can de- 
cide as to the need of a neighborhood 
evening school and its location. 
or five at such a schoo! will be! 
oecidedly worth while. Remember | 
with the school once opened and | 

others will come. Pre- | 
information to your school 
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Conflict Between Old Line Mem- 
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Quo said he was astonished and | ; 
' policy 
United States and its attitude toward | 
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including nf 

eCach night 
per session the 
greater than $150. 
try should not be denied the It 
of those in the city. Obtain 
propriation. A representative of the 
Americanization Department will 
sult ‘your committée if unconvinced 

“The object in each rural community 

is to establish a cordial and friendly 
to make all foreigners feel 
that the community is-interested in 
them, that they also understand their 
share of local responsibility and the 
advantages to them of a share in tne 
severnment, of citizenship. = | 
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CONTROL AT ISSUE 


bership and Left Wing to 
Be Settled at Convention 


Science Monitor | 
News Office 

—The future 
the 


Kastern 
New Yotk 
Socialist Party of 


from its 
NEW YORK 
of the 
what has become known as the left 
¢ are questions to be settled at the 
emergency convention of the party to 
Aug. 30 in Chicago, Illinois, 
according to a member of the organi- 
zation in this city. It was said that 
action of the officials to safeguard the 
party will undoubtedly be supported. 

Prominent Socialists here declare! 
that the Socialist Party proper does 
not admit the right of a minority 
that the 
party is organized on democratic lines 
and that all are decided by 
believes 
conditions 


issues 
vote. It 
forming to American 
of the party to such conditions. 
left wing, they say, consider such) 
methods too optimistic and too slow! 
and 
he all richt in Russia and in Hungary 
also all r in America. It was 
Further said if any group threat- 
ene d to bolt the pea it would be per 
tted to rather than allowed 
di ominate t 
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Socialists’ Status 


Archibald FE. Stevenson Says They: 
Do Not C onstitute Folitical Party 


ry 


Special ¢ Li (“hristiat . enc | 
from i 3 erry New: Offic a 

NEW YORK. New York—That the 
Socialist Party is not a political 
party, in that admits to membership 
envy person the 1S vears, 
“without discriminat as to sex. 
race, color. or creed, who has severed 
his connection with a}! other 
ical parties,” also aliens who are citi- 
zens of other countries, was stated bv 
Archibald E. Stevenson. of counsel for 
the joint legislative committee on sedi- 
tious activities in New York St at 
its hearing vesterday. Mr. Stevenson 
presented the constitution and other 
official documents of the Socialist 
arty of America as evidence. 

After consideration of these papers 
the committee held an executive ses- 
sion, at which the work of the investi- 
gators was mapped out for the month 
of August. The committee then ad- 
journed, subject the call of the 
chair. The chairman had previously | 
stated that it would probably not be)! 
reconvened before September. 


RESTRICTION ON 
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NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—A de- 
held that the Connecticut 
(trolley) Company cannot mortgage its 
property in New Haven without pro-. 


in such 


sued before the Connecticut Company , 
came in control of the lines in this 
city 

The Connecticut Company, now held 


by federal trustees, was a subsidiary 
lof the 
ford Railroad Company. 


New York, New Haven & Hart-. 
The suit was | 
company against the New 
the Aetna Life Insurance 


by the 
Haven road, 


Company and the Travelers Insurance | 


Company and was of a friendly nature | 


to enable the trolley company to find 


a way to raise money. In arguments 
it was claimed that if the company 
could not mortgage its property it 
might have to go through bankruptcy. 


MARKET DIRECTOR NAMED 
United Press via The Christian Science | 
Monitor Leased Wires 
SBURG, Pennsylvania — Ap- | 
H. Smith of Storrs, 
as director of markets in. 
the State Department of Agriculture, 
was approved yesterday by the Gover- 
nor. The new director of markets has 
been connected with the Agricultural | 
Department in Connecticut. He is. 
an expert on marketing 
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Methods of Prosecutor and of July 1 


Inquiry Committee Assailed 


Special to The 
from its Eastern 


NEW YORK, 


Christian Science 

News Office 

New ‘York—Libcrals 
Rand school 
cate, which has resulted in dismis 
of the action of C. O. Newton. State 
Attorney-General, to annul the charter 
the American Socin at Society, 
. believe t this 


to wreck the school through court pro- 
ceedings, and they regard the result 


as a victory for justice. 


They describe the final argument 
before Justice McAvoy, who dismissed 
the case because the Attorney-General! 
was not ready to proceed, as a fitting 
climax to the long efforts of the Rand 
school attorneys to ig Hehe the Attor- 
ral and the legislative com- 


they ca 
“ne Wws- 


activities to abandon what 
the committee's campaign of 
paper libel” against the institution —e: 
so come to trial of the facts. 

The case grew out of the committee’s 
raid on the school on June 21, and 
another a few days later. The school 
contended that these raids were con- 
ducted under invalid search warrants, 
and that Chief Citv Magistrate McAdoo 
and Acting Chief City Magistrate Har- 
ris violated the law in permitting the 
committee to use the books, papers and 
documents taken in the raids. 


SS) 


“Earver Suit Failed 


Then the 
deputy, Mr. Berger, came into court 
asking that a receiver be appointed for’ 
the school and an injunction be 
cranted to restrain its activities. 
school attorneys called this a legal 
mitting it to tell its story or to have 
the right of trial. This was defeated 
by rulings of Justice McAvoy, 
held that the whole 
should be threshed out at once. The 
Attorney-General’s' office dismissed 
this suit and brought the action to an- 
nul the charter. From the first the 
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are being mailed to 
farn detailing the 
the city and quoting 
prices 


state- 


Daily reports 
more than 600 
current needs of 
what are considered equttable 
At the same time, consumers 
ments are being published specifying 
various prices the public is justi- 
fied in paying for foodstuffs in view of 
prevailing market conditions. 

In discussing the proposed munici- 
market, Mr. Branch said that it 
was intended to operate on a cash and 
carry basis, with additional charzes 
for delivery. The city would own the 
building and the dealers would 


ers, 


the 
pal 


be 
obliged to charge only standard prices 
and to comply with mumnicipa! reg- 
ulations. 


COMMERCE TOTAL 
OF TEN BILLIONS 


City Bank of New 
York Issues Figures on Rec- 
ord-Breaking Commerce Total 
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NEW YORK, New York— 
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30th ex- 


‘ports and imports of the fiseal year 
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The, 


, | trick to close the school without per- | 
seem to think that whatever may} | 


who, 
proceedings 0! 


school fought for the privilege of air-., 


ing the whole truth about its activities 
and it Summoned a number of wit- 
ness ncludine the officials who, ap- 
parently, had been most determined to 
cripple its work. 

“The Attornev-General’s office has 
contended that this a case of great 
public moment,” said the Court, “yet 
if willing to postpone it until fall. 
sides have consented to trial and 
a special term is convened and now 
the Court is asked to set it over until 
a time when the regular session 
convened,” 

State’s Methods Assailed 

Anticipating that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral would seek delay, the school 
counsel had ready a lengthy affidavit 
showing why the case should go on at 
while noneof the postponement 
pleas were thus’ supported. The 
Attorney-General, said Samuel Unter- 
myer, attorney for the school, “did not 
even have the courtesy to ask the 
or his adversary for extension 
of time to serve his bill of particulars, 
which had been ordered. A more con- 
performance | have never 
heard of. His general alle- 
this case are as broad 
They are spreading these 
the entire country in an 
injure 
bv 5000 students. We are 
willing, first, that the plaintiff put on 
record now any , amendment to his 
original complaint, or scare up or in- 
vent any such amendment if he will go 
trial now. Second, we will waive 
bill of particulars or he can put it 
on the record now if he will go to trial 
now. Third, he may examine our wit- 
nesses in court now. There is nothing 
that. he wants to prove that we won't 
let him. Can he ask any more? We 
shall not tet this gentleman escape 
trial if we can help it. We do not 
believe there is any rule of law or any 
clause in the Constitution which he 
has not violated. The efforts to crush 
the school are the finest 
criminal lawlessness ever seen in this 
community.” 
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School Waived Safeguards 


meant -that 
to force their ac- 


Mr. Untermyer’s offer 
in order 
had voluntarily thrown 


aside every legal safeguard and consti- 


tutional protection guaranteed to a‘ de- 


in court. This, it is said. is 
unprecedented in New York courts. 
The Deputy Attorney-General asked 
for a month’s delay, and this was re- 
fused. He wanted time to amend his. 


complaint. 


an institution which is factures 


war, 


example of. 


“I thought,” said the judge, “that in = 


agreeing upon a special term we had) — 


arranged to dispense with pecamicalt> |) 


and upon dismissing the case, 
specify that it 
was without prejudice against the ac- 
tion being renewed. 

During one of the passages between | 
Mr. Untermyer reminded 


tee had held some _ sessions 
locked doors, and issued its own press 
reports on its alleged discoveries. 

“A more heartless, a more out- 
rageous proceeding,” said he, “has 
never been witnessed. It is a press 
and self-glorification on 
the part of the Attorney -Genefal. x 


DETROIT PLAN FOR 


LARGE CITY MARKET 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from its Western News Office 
DETROIT, Michig: 
ment of a large edt retail market 


under municipal control,. and 
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Establish- | | 


con- | 


struction of a huge wholesale depot 


with storage facilities, 


’ 


is urged by G. | 
| V. Branch, director of Detroit's newly | 
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ending June, 1919, broke the record 
for United States Commerce, the grand 
total for the first time the 
$10,000,000,000 line, according the 


National City 


crossing 
to 


in the fiscal year 1919 was one-half as 


large as that forming the entire inter- | 


national trade of the world in the year 
preceding the this statement 
The month of June wound up 


war, SO 
Says. 
the record, 
$1,211,282,450, 
$50,000,000 


averaging nearly 


the 


for 26 business 
days of the month. 

“Contrary to the usual supposition,” 
statement continues, “foodstuffs 
hold first place among 
great groups articles exported. 
Manufactures showed a larger total in 
the export record of the year than did 
foodstuffs. In fact, manufactures ex- 
ported were more than three times as 
great in value as in the year preced- 
ing the war, while foodstuffs which 
formed an unusually large total fell 
far below that of manufactures. Bas- 
ing an estimate for the full year upon 
the 
the _erand total for the twelfth month, 
it ‘appears that manufactures ex- 
ported amounted in the full year 
about $3,250,000,000, 
were apparently about $2,500,000,009 
and manufacturing material $1,250,- 
000,000, though these are necessarily 
approximations, sinee figures as to 
the detail of the closing month’s opera- 
tions are not vet available. On the 
import side, raw 
manufacturing the largest factor, 
while finished manufactures imported 
are unusuelly low, forming but about 
13 per cent of the total imports, com- 
pared with 24 per cent in the year 
preceding the war; this reduction be- 
ing due in large part to the fact that 
the section of the world from which 
we formerly drew most of the manu- 
imported--Europe—has now 
little to sell, and as a result our total 
imports from Europe last year were 
less than one-half those prior to the 
despite the much higher prices 
which now prevail. Exports to Eu- 
rope, however, are phenomenally large 
despite the fact that it has little to 
send to us in exchange, and the total 
value of our exports to that continent 
in the fiscal vear 1919 will aggregate 
about $4,.500,000,000, compared with 
$1,.486,000,000 in the year preceding 
the war. Exports to North America 
have doubled during the war, those to 
South America trebled, and those to 
Asia quintupled.” 
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The R. W. Gammel Co 


announces the 


Annual August 
Fur Sale 


To those desirous of purchasing 
a fur coat for next winter we advise 
making a selection now, as the 
saving will be considerable. 
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night and was ud 
crowd 
membders 
lreland ” 
feat the League 
of cea ait y 

The remark 
tive of the radical 
arzuments now being 
parts of the United 
meetings efforts 
enmity against Great 
position to the league 
usually based on the charg 
favors England. The eakers 
such incidents of history as 
we licked the red and they 
not hesitate imply “ge 
ready to lick them” 

Another feature of these meetings is 
the apparent feeling against President 
Wilson. Hissing Mr. Wilson’s name 
has occurred more than once where 
Eamonn de Valera. president of the 
so-called Irish. Republic, has been the 
chief speaker The Irish-Americans 
deny that they are responsible for this 
hissing and some have said it probably 
was caused by their enemies. 

The United Irish League of America 
has now made public a speech made 
by Dr. Joseph P. Brennan when ‘he 
was installed as president. He said in 
part: : 
“It is deplorable that at 
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on 
coats 


to 


public meet- 


‘ings held under the auspices of Irish 


societies, ostensibly for the purpose of 
enlisting the sympathy of the Amer- 
ican people, the very name of the 
President of the United States was 
hissed and booed. Surely this is not 
the spirit of the real friends ot lreland 
in this country. As true. friends of 
Ireland and stanch American citizens 
we not only deplore but denounce such 
destructive radicalism. 
These societies seem seek, accord- 
ing to their own public utterances, 
the cooperation of the radical element 
among our citizens, than the 
calm, orderly, sensible support of 
liberty-loving citizens who admire the 
President for what he represents and 
the laws of a country that would 
guarantee liberty to all its citizens, 
An insult to our President is an insult 
to our citizenship and an abominable 
insult to an overwhelming majority of 


tn 


rather 


‘the Irish race in America.’ 
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CLEVELAND 


Summer Time 


and dainty, cool wash 
dresses are insepara- 
ble in every woman’s 
thoughts— 


Our showing of these dresses 
is wonderfully varied and 
Suited to all tastes and needs 
—the prices range from 


$5 to $25 


and higher 


Third “Floor 


EAUTIFUL PERIOD FURNITURE 

B now on exhibition, the product of the 
best manufacturers of this country; alse 

ORIENTAL and DOMESTIC RUGS, 


Our location and business methods make 
it possibie to sell you these goods at 
exceptionally low figures—at worthwhile 
savings. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pk H. HEIMAN 


DIAMOND 
SPECIALIST 


| Through to Arcade 162 845 Enelid Ave. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
| Special attention given to Emblem Pins of albinds 


Immaculate Laundering 


is as essential as correct selection of 
clothes, to the carefully dressed man 
or woman. 


Electric Sanitary Laundry Co. 
Pros 2335 Cleveland 


The BE Drches’s Sons Co. 


PIANOS 
Pianola Players 
Vocalion Talking Machines 
1028-1030 Euclid Avenue. CLEVELAND 
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has been holding exten- 
n the dye situation. 

% of promoting a native 
comes in putting into 
cation on a large scale 
he laboratory. Of the 


»s which were manufac- | 


THE NORTHERN SKY 


‘before 1914, there is 
which could not be made 
emists on a small scale 
‘ry conditions. When 
peration begins, how- 
g many obstacles which 
rcome by practice. 


ifacture of American 


‘in one year $845,000 in = 
» factory process of a | 


wing to unexpected dif- 
ufacture 
‘only $30,000 worth of 

difficulties, however, 
lly overcome. 

ie first meeting of the 

ped dye section of the 


Society, to be held | 


@ at the Bellevue- 
‘on Sept. 2 to 6, inclu- 
T, will be an important 
largest assemblage of 
held on the American 
demands of American 


/above the horizon. 


/ 


These are local times; for “summer time” add one hour. 


For convenient use, hold the map with the part of 
The lower portion of the map thus held shows the stars in that part of the sky according to their relative heights 


The names of planets are underscored on the map. 


jthis does not preclude the possibility | RURAL TEACHERS 


NOZINOH NUIHLYON 


De fogs “ip overn EAO pe 
pve Tage. & 


WESTERN | HORIZON 


NEW MEXICO ASKS ~ 
CORRECTION OF LINE 


Suit Brought Against Colorado — 
on Ground That Southern 
Boundary Does Not Follow 

- Parallel That Congress Fixed 


‘or. out or in connection with any fac- 
tory, mill, cannery, workshop, manvu- 
facturing establishment, laundry, 

_ bakery, mercantile establishment, of- 

‘fice, restaurant, barber shop, bootblack 

' stand, public stable, garage, place of 


: . -amusement, brickyard, lumber yard, 
Japanese and Chinese Products Or any messenger or delivery service, 


Selling in Panama at Prices except in cases and under regulations 


; , _ prescribed by the commission heretin- 
That the Local Agriculturists| arter named.” 


Say They Cannot Meet | Literally interpreted the act would 
| Bae _bar messenger boys under 14. It is 

| thought that an effort would be made 

| Special to The Christian Science Monitor to have messenger boys exempt from 
| CRISTOBAL, Canal Zone — The) the provisions of the statute when the 
'maximum tariff charged by the Pan-| COMmission meets for a public hear- 
‘ama Government upon imports is 15/ img Aug. 5 and 6. 
‘per cent. One of the practical re-| : 
sults of this low tariff is that goods | 
from China and Japan especially have 
been coming into Panama and under- 


LOW TARIFF SAID 
TO AFFECT FARMS 


Ae ee re eee Sen 


—s 


ence Moritter 
; A, * 


‘hristiar 


The 


its Western 


Special to 
from 
DENVER, Colorado—On the ground 
that the southern boundary line of 
Colorado does not follow the thirty- 


seventh parallel, the fixed by 


NEW MASSACHUSETTS 
CON TRACT AWARDED Congress when Colorado was admitted 
selling Panamanian products, as well etm. the recently 


as those of other countries. For €X-) special to The Christian’ Science lal Bled a in the 
ample, rice from India is brought over | from its Washington News Office United States Supreme Court asking 
in Japanese boats and sold more; WasHINGTON, District 6f Columbia “ aenantn ‘op tun tin ae 
cheaply than Panamanian farmers say! __ Battleship No. ‘6. te be ened for a correction of the ne im act ‘ 
they can afford to raise it. Many Massachusetts, will be built at the for the gov- 
Panamanian small farmers are aC-|Fore River Shipbuilding Company’s Carpenter in 
céepting employment on the planta- yards, it was announced at the Navy 
tions and cattle ranches on the Canal | nenartment yesterday. It will “etn 
| Zone at wages of between $35 and $59! nore than $21,000,000. and will he a 
‘a month, rather than cultivate their | ister ship of the lowa, contact. tor 
farms. They say that they can buy | which was let earlier this month. They 
|food more cheaply with the wagesS/ wi1) be 60 feet longer than the largest 
carned than they can raise it. ae battleships of the United States now 
There is a difference of opinion afloat. 

among Panamanian business men 
upon this subject. Some say that the 
preference of the farmers to become 
' Wage earners rather than to continue 
‘to farm is due to certain conditions 
other than their inability to compete 
with imported foodstuffs. 


\ewe 


ere ere eens. ee ete 


line 


I'nion. New Mexico 


'to 


suit against Colorado 


made 
B. 


ance with a survey 
ernment by Howard 
1908. 

Granting of the claim would mean 
the ceding of a strip of land about 
half a mile wide Colorado from 
almost its eastern to its western line, 
‘including the town of Edith. The suit 
-is the culmination of a dispute of many 
years’ standing. The present line, up- 
(on which land surveys in both states 
‘are based, was established in 1868. 
* from its Pacific Coast News Office | The Carpenter survey, Se is alleged, 

vs nines disclosed that the original boundary 

SAN BERNARDINO, California— jjine runs north of the thirty-seventh 
The day of “wild-cat” subdivisions in | parallel in many localities, especially 
California are to be ended by the en-) in what is known as Conejos, Archu- 
forcement of the new law, passed at jeta and Laplata counties. 
the urge of San Bernardino County) (Colorado land board and state offi- 
Officials because this county has in| ¢jais profess not to be troubled by the 
the past suffered from this class of | suit, in view of the fact that former 
exploitation, which requires that be- | president Roosevelt in 1908 vetoed 


Dy 


LAND SWINDLING TO END 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Conditions in Interior 


One of the real reasons for this 
state of affairs is. probably due to the 
living conditions obtaining in the in- 
terior of Panama which are largely 


Pinvus 
SOUTHERN HORIZON 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


The August evening skv for the Northern Hemisphere 
| The map is plotted for about the latitude of New York City, but will answer for localities much farther north | Ses * 
|or south. When held face downward, directly overhead, with the “Southern Horizon” toward the south, it shows the | or old days revolutionists could ki 


constellations as they will appear on Aug. 7 at 11 p. m., Aug. 22 at 10 p. m., Sept. 6 at 9 p. m., and Sept. 21 at 8 p. m. , an 
set back developments with periodic 


The boundary represents the horizon, the center the zenith. 
boundary down corresponding to the direction one faces. 


Tas 
ine 


that he has had some narrow escapes, | 
It may be that the ring of minor 
planets out by Jupiter are souvenirs 
of ancient perils. If so, the giant planet 


WILL BE TRAINED 


FOR AUGUST 


. For. 
wf the largest plants en-| 


it has been) 


It is not yet known what is the real 
cause of a nova or “new star.” Theo- 
ries have been advanced 
either a collision or an explosion of 
some sort. Recently, Prof. W. H. 
Pickering, in charge of the Harvard 
Astronomical Station at Mandeville, 
Jamaica, has suggested an explanation 
'of the phenomena presented by a nova. 
|'His explanation combines first a col- 
'lision, and second an explosion. 
The most plausible theory has been 
| that the outburst of a new star is due 


probably to the collision of a star and | 


anebula. Such a collision is not un- 
‘likely but does not fully account for 
'the rapid decrease in light following 
the tremendous accession of 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


involving 


bril- | 


| 


seems to be an efficient protector of 
‘the sun and our solar. system. 


What the Map Shows 


we see that Cygnus and Lyra are over- 
head. Aquila is on the meridian to- 
/ward the south, and Sagittarius low 
on the southern horizon. Libra and 
i|Scorpio, west of Sagittarius, are set- 


‘ting. Hercules, Corona, and Bootes fill | 


ithe western sky. Ophiuchus and Ser- 
'pens in the southwest spread over a 
surprisingly large area, when we 
‘come to view them. 
The circumpolar 
|Ursa Major and Minor, Draco, 
Cepheus, Cassiopeia, and Camelopar- 


dalis continually wheel about the pole. | 
state superintendent of schools. 


We can see them every month in the 


; 
' 


Turning to the accompanying map, ; 


constellations of | 


State of Maine Plans Program 
of Community Improvement 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


CASTINE, Maine — One 
school-teachers in Maine are beinz 


trained, at the expense of the State, for | 


further efficiency in rural teaching. 
The selections 
great care by the state superintendent 
of schools and the group now here rep- 
resents the most progressive engaged 
in the work. 


The plan is original with the State, 


the idea of Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
Lead- 


| Sixty 


the result of the general history of 
the Isthmus and the fact that ac- 
cumulated rural wealth and comfort 
have been rendered extremely difficult 
because of revolutions and other - po- 
litical handicaps up to the time of 
the secession of Panama in 1903. In 
cattle, burn off farmhouses and 
regularity. There were more than 
revolutions in the nineteenth 
century in Panama. The Colombian 
Government also refused to provide 
the Province of Panama with good 
roads, harbor facilities and other pub- 
lic works while at the same time tax- 
ing the profits and taking the proceeds 
to Bogota. Since the secession, Pan- 
ama has not had sufficient means to 


approved by the county assessor and 


fore a subdivision of property into lots | a joint Senate resolution confirming 
is approved for record by the super- | t).6 Carpenter survey. Furnished with 
visors it must first be inspected and|, cony of the Carpenter survey, engi- 
‘neers for Colorado, under the direc- 
Pa tion of Attornéy-General Keyes, are 
to begin checking to ascertain exactly 
FLASHY STOCK SALES STOPPED ‘how much land Colorado would lose 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | in case of an adverse decision. 
from its Western News Office | ! 
DETROIT, Michigan—The Michigan 
Securities Commission has announced 
that all exhibitions and “ballyhoo”’ | 
methods of selling oil and other stocks | 
in the State will be prohibited. The| Wellesley Alumnae Quarterly an- 
ruling applies to such cases of recent|nounces that Miss Emily Greene 
date in Detroit where vacant rooms | Balch, who was for 20 years connected 
were secured and miniature wells, with Wellesley College, and who was 
with the “smell of the oil,” were set| granted leave of absence because of 
and run by electricity to attract buy-| her opposition to the war, has re- 


county surveyor. 


RESIGNATION ANNOUNCED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


WELLESLEY, Massachusetts — The 


signed her position and will continue 


hundred | 


have been made with! 


ers, while criers were placed outside | 
to gather in the “prospects.” 


mead OSTANIBIA 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DISTINCTIVE 


NEW ! FALL FROCKS 


carry Out improvements, while it is; work for peace in Geneva, Switzerland. 


also true that some of the _ public 
funds were also misdirected toward 
relatively unnecessary or undesirable 
'uses due largely to inexperience on 
ithe part of the new government as 
(well as to certain local political con- 
ditions. 

How to solve this problem of de- 
veloping the agricultural resources of 
|Panama against the influence of the! 
competition of cheap imports is one! 
of the most pressing public ques-, 
‘tions in the Republic at present. 
Many of the native products of! 
|Panama or those which might be 
raised here are being produced else- 
| where more cheaply than they can be 
produced in Panama through hired 


CO. 


ers in school work have pronounced it; Labor under the existing wage scale. | 
the greatest step in country school For example: Para rubber, a native of 
methods in more than half a century.;the upper Amazon, and well adapted 
There is no expense to the teachers.'tO Panama soil and climate, is being 
The State will pay out about $5000, of | shipped through the Canal from Su- 
which $1200 will be for instructors,| Matra, and not a pound of it is pro- 
$1000 for travel and the rest for sub-;Guced in Panama. Panama imports 


sistence, The conference is 


'year, the only change being that at 
different times the constellations are 


'days, and then with some fluctuations | at different positions about the pole. 
For example, six months from now, | 


steadily declined. A collision with a | 

: /nebula or with another star of nearly|Cepheus will be below instead of 
a to 13,600 members iN | equal size, whether “head on” or with; above the pole. In the east Pegasus | 
ly 100 per cent. lsimply a grazing contact, would prob- | and Andromeda occupy a commanding | 
i ‘ably have produced a more lasting, position. The square of Pegasus, | 


OMEN’S and small women’s distinctively styled 

new Fall Frocks, shown in Satin, Georgette, Serge 

and [ricotine. Models that cleverly interpret the Mode 
for the coming autumn. Priced at | 


liancy. The nova of last year increased 


nl; in dye making, but 
/ 100,000 times in brightness within six 


activities, have had 
fect upon the member- 
iety. From 7170 mem- 
“European war in 1914, 


jence 


las especially signifi-, 
ithering should be held | 


Liberty Bell, birth- 

Can industrial chemis-_ 
B be the scene of the 
hemical independence. | 

its of chemical manu- 
ly to show remarkable. 
‘coming year, and to| 
bke of German domina- | 
e “a ' 
‘dye industry, however, 
ome up out of the trib- | 
world war. Owing to/| 
ermany to dump sur-| 
m the market betore 
mtry virtually enjoyed 
yestuffs. The schemes 
provided that the dye 
Many should not only | 
[ trade warfare but! 
ss Of military opera- 
© plants were turned 
mt into factories for 
High explosives. The 
urers of dyes im- 
themselves toward 
their infant indus- 
they were much 
fact that toluol, 

ves of coal-tar, 
neir art. was needed 
lent, they were able 
» to give relief to 

h otherwse would 

} for lack of sufficient 
‘now able to provide 
required by the 

the United States 
that they will 

the processes for vat 
ill be able to meet al! 
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YE TO STOP 
; PROFITEERS 


Science Monitor 
th News Office 
sGov. W. P. Hobby 
i there is now before 
n of the Thirty-Sixth 
2 an anti-prof- 
mea to protect pur- 
landise and to reduce | 

: The bill has— 

1 out of com-. 


|would be converted 


| $64,000 miles. 


| effect. 
Professor Pickering’s Hypothesis 
Professor Pickering presents the 
hypothesis of a smaller body, which 
he calls a planetoid, hitting a much 
larger star. As an example, he sup- 
poses the case of a “planetoid,” having 
a mass of a hundredth part of the 
earth. which should be precipitated 


upon our sun from a very great dis-| 


tance. Striking the solar surface with 
a velocity of 490 miles a second, it 
would produce the equivalent of the 
solar radiation for 390 days. If this 
increase could be confined to six days, 
the heat emission would be 50 times 
as great as at present. Moreover, the 
planetoid, coming like a cannon ball 
into water, would produce a big splash. 
There would be also a tremendous ex- 
plosion, because the planetoid, pene- 
trating far below the solar surface, 
into gas by the 
great heat generated. 
ing shell, it would scatter the adja- 
cent portions .of the sun in all di- 
rections. The sun’s photosphere would 
be projected upward, and, following 
it, the gases generated and those of 
the sun’s interior would escape. 


comparatively short duration. Thus, 
he argues, the enormous light of a 
nova is due principally to an explo- 
sion, and that the light developed is 
really from the stored-up energy of 
the star. 
No. 3, the star when brightest gave 
out probably more light in a single 
day than during the preceding 250 


years. 


Conclusions from Light Curve 

Basing his conclusions on the light 
curve of Nova Aquilz# No. 3, the new 
star of last year, he computes the en- 
ergy of such a body to produce the 
observed results. He finds that the 
mass of the colliding planetoid, mov- 
ing at 400 miles a second, and capable 
of increasing the light of the sun 150,000 


times for one day, is equal to 6.72) 
times that of our earth, or a body | 
havine a diameter of 15,000 miles as 


compared with the sun's diameter of 


collision “If one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of the light were due to the col- 
lision and the remainder to the ex- 


Like an explod-. 


The | 
phenomena would be violent but of | 


In the case of Nova Aquilz2 


| This is on the supposi- 
tion that all the light is due to the) 


opposition to the sun on Aug. 23. 
other planets this month are either tao 


only in the 


when once recognized, makes a -nota-, 


ble sky-mark. Below these constella- 
tions we see Triangulum, Aries, and 
Pisces; the last is not very conspicu- 
ous. In the northeast we may note 
the advent of Perseus and Auriga. In 
the southeast Capricornus, Aquarius, 
| Cetus, and the bright star, Fomalhaut, 
in Pisces Austrinus, appear. Seven 
first-magnitude stars are 
the map. 


Venus Evening Star 


see Venus in broad daylight, if one 


secret. 


earlier each evening, until 
a proper allowance 


see it 
making 


to 


by 


| he may pick it up even 
the sun sets. A field glass will be of 
much assistance. Venus is now 


telescope like a new moon. Uranus, 


Aquarius, is inconspicuous. It is in 


near the sun to be seen or appear 
morning sky. Mercury 
may be seen to advantage at the close 


of the month as a morning star. It 


will rise a few degrees south of the 


sunrise point, and be easily seen on a 
clear horizon. 


JAIL SENTENCES 
FOR BOOTLEGGERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 


- 


KNOXVILLE, Tennessee—In chare-. 


ing the federal grand jury here Judge 
KE. T. Sanford recently announced that 


bootleggers hereafter convicted in the 
federal court would be given peniten- 
tiary sentences. He stated the pur- 
pose to show violators of the internal 
revenue laws that the selling 


of | 


shown on. 


for its movement from hour to hour, | 
before | 


though well placed for observation in| 


they gain at 


the 
of | 
crescent form and appears in a small. 


the school of leaders. 
Maine’s rural population has been 


declining. Abandoned farms have been | 


increasing in numbers. Popular con- 


ception has been that this was due to! 
paying | 
proposition, that young men were leav-. 
ing the farms for populous centers be- | 
Investi- | 
gators who have studied the problem | 
found that lack of educational facilities 


the failure of farming as a 


cause they could earn more. 


Was a still greater motive. Every 


farming state has struggled with the 

The planet Venus, though lower in. 
the early evening sky than last month, 
is at greatest brilliancy about Aug. 8. | 
Being so bright, it will be possible to | 


problem. It is now maintained that 
the country school is just as important 
as the city school and teachers there 


must be paid just as much as those in 


| .the city and must be their equals in 
knows just where to look. That is the | 
By beginning early and locat- | 
ing its position with respect to some} 
tall tree or chimney, one will be able. 


teaching qualifications. 

It is believed that the 100 young 
women now being trained will be able 
to disseminate the knowledge which 
the school here among 
other teachers back home, to whom 
they will be not instryctors but help- 
mates. Some of the best educators.in 
country are instructors at the 
school here, the term of which is six 
weeks. It is hoped that the trained 
teachers will elevate standards of 
rural education, and also act as lead- 


‘ers of the community life. 


The. 


GOOD EFFECT OF 
DRY LAW SHOWN 


|Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


} 
; 


' 


from its Western News (Office 


BUTTE, Montana—Since Montana 
went dry by state enactment in De- 
cember, 1918, the nation-wide prohibi- 
tion measure effective July 1 has 
caused a big decrease in bootlegging 
from other states. Before July 1 Wyo- 


‘ming shipped hundreds of cases of 
|liquors into Montana, but on July 1 


Wyoming went dry, both by state pro- 


hibition and national prohibition, and 
much of the illicit traffic conducted 


whisky is not a paying proposition, 


and in this way to throttle the traffic 
which has become notorious in 


this | 


across the state line since last De- 
cember stopped short. 


During six months of state prohibi- | 


tion conditions in police courts of all 
the leading cities of Montana have im- 
proved so rapidly that the costs of 
maintaining courts, jails,.ete., has 
dropped to a minimum, in so far as 
petty crimes are concerned, and there 


called | maize from the United States, flour) 
‘from Chile and Minnesota, | | 25.00 Xe) 175.00 


from Florida, California, and Jamaica, 
sugar from Peru and Cuba, cacao! 
‘from Ecuador, cattle from Colombia, | 
‘timber from Oregon, fish from Alaska, ! 
and manufactured goods from the) 


United States and Europe. 
Money to Pay for Them 


One sometimes,wonders where Pan- 
‘ama gets the money to pay for all| 
these imports. It is probable that but 
for the Canal, the United Fruit Com- 
pany, and some coconut plantations 
this could not be done. As a matter. 
of fact, the natives of the interior do| 
not handle much money but live on 
home products, except for the funds 
carried into the provinces for the 
payment of salaries of government of- 
ficials, which are partly expended for: 
local products because the difficulties | 
of interior transportation are such 
as to render imports from Panama 
and Colon expensive. 

For these reasons it has been suz- 
gested that the development of the 
mineral deposits of Panama, which! 
are known to be considerable, may 
be the most practical Means of getting 
the country started toward general 
economic prosperity. There is gold, 
copper, and manganese in paying 
quantities here, though the universal 
jungle covering has made prospecting 
difficult and the lack of roads impedes 
development. But mining is one in- 
dustry which could compete with the 
world, and agricultural industries 
would be stimulated by mining cen- 
ters, aS was the case in California. 


CHILD LABOR LAW 
TO BE ENFORCED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

RALEIGH, North Carolina—While 

'the child labor law enacted by the 1919 


| 


| Legislature automatically went into 
| effect July 1, the Child Welfare Com- 
mission recently ruled that prosecu- 
tion of violators of th: law would be 
‘held up until July 15, after which date 
‘the law would be vigorously enforced. 
' Section 5 of the act reads: “No 
child under the age of 14 years shall 


be employed or permitted to work in 


—Women's and Small Women's Frocks, Sixth Floor. 


AUGUST SALE OF 


Furs 


"We'll appreciate the opportunity of 
showing you just what this occasion 
means—extent and class of stocks— 
and decided advantages of the August 
Sale prices. Wall you test this? 


hi. 


Boggs & Bu 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Silk Moire Bags—$2.95 


Special for the Week Beginning Monday, 
Aug. 4 


Several attractive shapes, tassel trimmed, in black sinel navy. 


Especially appropriate for late Summer and early Fall. 
—Main Floor 


Oswald Werner & Sons Co. 


Dyeing and Cleaning 
Rugs, Carpets, Furniture, 
Portieres, Curtains 


Clothing of all descriptions 
Tel. 6400 Hiland Pittsburgh. Pa. 


Delicious Summer Desserts 


Central Lunch Club 


(Cafeteria Service) 


HOME COOKING 


327-331 Fourth Avenue. alss 
Fifth Avenue and Wood S&t.. Pittsburgh 
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State. The court stated that the mini-| has been a decrease also in the more 


nent into law plosion, the diameter of the planetoid 


|would be 1500 miles, and its mass 


A.W. SMITH CO. ~ 


Florists 
PITTSBURGH 


ALL DEPARTMENTS 
LARGEST IN AMERICA 


NEGUS 


Dependable Markets 
BUTTER AND EGGS 
MEATS, POULTRY, GROCERIES 
“Only the best is cheap” 
406 Market St., Pitisburgh Phonoe Court 4624 | 
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mum fine of $100 on moonshiners | serious offenses. . 

would no longer be imposed, but that; Conditions in the mines, lumber 

that it shall be/ 1-156 that of the earth.” fines as high as $2000 will be given/ mills, smelters, and even on the farms 
hant in Texas| He discusses also the well-known| under the new order of things. He|have greatly improved since workmen 

foe OF merchandise changes in the spectrum of a nova,| declared that men of means are now| have been unable to obtain liquor in | 

ot having the price and shows how they may be explained | known to be furthering the traffic,| saloons. The workmen are better fed, ; Keenan Building, 

lereon §=The aim is| by such a collision and explosion. since the price of illicit liquor has ad-| work more steadily, have fewer acci- 

‘ price to all a | For millions of years, our sun avd vanced unprecedentedly, making se- | dents, and turn out more and better 

over-charging. | gone on his way without collision, but! vere sentences necessary. work. 
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Arthur Seelig- 
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BeSelence Mor 
- ewe Office 
| FPast-played 
hird day of the 
S8 tournaimen’ 
ts Lawn Ten- 
day. Singles 
down to the 
doubles com 
third round 
wets, some of 
‘of the tourna- 
B tennis against 
kept several 
y periods longer 
ed to run. 
Mine when Joho 
Sligson, the Sin 
, defeated J. M. 


oa 


iJ. A. Ten Eyck. 


COLLEGE, SCHOOL 


! 
Sanders and Allen Gano of Dallas. 


The local boys were not given much 
consideration as contenders. How- 
ever, they took the first set, forced 
the third to 7-—5, and then forced. the 
fourth to 12—190, 


Kevan Rees defeated Charles Granger ! 


In straight singles, 6~—2, 6—0 in the 
Singles. Rees was at his best and 
used tremendous speed in all his re- 
iurns. Time after time he forged 
ahead of Granger when it looked as if 
the latter would start his rush play. 


in using his back hand, Rees displayed | 


better form than in any of his previous 
matches, and the terrific speed with 
which he returned for beautiful place- | 
menis kept Granger on the offensive. 

The big match of the afternoon de-. 
veloped when Gillespie Stacey of Aus- 


;tin met Benjamin Parks of Oklahoma. | 


The Oklahoman. who with his brother, 
held the state inter-collegiate doubles. 
took the first set from Stacey 6—1. 
The next went &S—6, while the third 
Was taken by Stacey 6--3. Arthur 
Seclizson of San Antonio was elimi- | 


nated from singles by Leven Jester of, 
Dallas. The San Antonio man lost: 


50, 4-6. 6—0. The summary: 
MEN'S SINGLES—Third Round 
‘Van Rees defeated a (jranger, 


defeated Renjamin 
Seeligson, 
Black!tock. 


-First Round 
: defeated Hag ystrom 


Jimson defeated Me- 
—?2, 6—1, §6—f 
defeated McMinn and 
3—-§, 6— 2, §6—4., 


rT) a ;eate 1 


WESTERN TENNIS 
IN SEMI-FINALS 


W. E. Davis of California and 
Ri Pe Burdick of Chicago 
Are Picked for the Finals 


, su en 


a’ to,The ‘Science Monitor 
from ies. Wantara Mews Office 
i \NSAS.O8TY, Missouri—W. 
Davis Of Sam Mrancisco and Heath 
Sytord of Chicago entered the seni- 
' round of the annual wes: rn 
pionship ten tourname<n: 
v aftern mw the Rock!!! 
urts. Wy Umnigatin their ri 
‘he fifth-round pay. 
n Williams, a Chicago 
the Californian | 


| 
i 
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inn FR. H. Burdick, an- 
(;,reen,. who 


cle t¢ ated 


(ne cily i 
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seo one, 
as the 
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eGR 
Marguer- 
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NATIONAL REGATTA 
ON QUINSIGAMOND 


WORCESTER. Marvsachusetts« With 
the arrival Thursday of contenders 
clubs at on, Waltham, 
New York, with their shells, the 
eontinzent to compete in the national 
rowing recatta is completed and 109 
shelle of every description are on Lake 
Quins eimond 
Kvery detail is set for the staging 
of one if he vreate ‘epat 3s the 
National Association ha ever held 
and the biggest event of its kind that 
New England hag ever seen. Every 
is on edwe ready for the start 
the big events this afternoon at 
» CLOCK 
The St. Alphonsus, Riverside, and 
Samoset clubs of Boston, and the 
(Crescent of Waltham dipped their 
eéhelis in the laké shortly before noon 
yesterday and were soon followed by 
about 20 shells of every description 
brought over from New York by the 
Metropolitan, Nonparel], Union, Lone 
Star. and New York Athletic boat 
. which were the last of the 
WR in “a? ‘Ss 1} the city. 
Dyiiuth Boat Club of Duluth, 
Ota. is a strong tavorite to will 
hiel hones Ha it has a hig squad () 
eplendid oarsmen here in charge of 


, 


BEEKMAN WINS | DOUGLAS EDGAR IS 
FROM ALEXANDER CANADIAN CHAMPION | 


: Special to The Christian Scierice Monitor 
Furnishes Surprise of Seabright from its Canadian News Office 
Invitation ‘Tourney When He. HAMILTON, Ontario—The Canadian 


Defeats Veteran Tennis Star the border. Douglas Edgar of Atlanta 
Georgia, by playing marvelous golf. 


AND CLUB ATHLETICS 


ae 


CC AS TTT I ee 


-'PUBLIC SCHOOLS Bip BT EGS ot . "' TWO GAMES GO 


er _ td , c 


DAY AT BISLEY yr 'it Paicsn’eitmoara,Cotina- 1 TO CINCINNATI 


¢. White. st. Long, b. Stirling. eo ene Fe 


: F a Cc. S. Marriott, not out ...... Se N 
One of the honk Interesting Byes, 14, ! ; Captures Both Sensia of Thurs- 


open golf championship has crossed) 


; 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor ; WOn the title, and established a world’s | 


from its Eastern News (ffice ‘competition record for 72 holes medal 


; 


SEABRIGHT. New Jersey—Contin-| Play of 278 on Wednesday. At the | 


ued ideal weather marked the fourth | end of the third round, which he did in 
day of the invitation tournament of |69, he was nine strokes to the good 
the Seabright Lawn Tennis and Cricket; Over any other competitor, 
Club. The semi-final matches for the. ‘ultimate victory 
new Seabright bowls drew a crowd to: when he completed the last 18 holes | 
filled the grandstand!in 66, there was no doubt whatever 


| the courts that . 
‘and overflowed to the smaller stand that he was the ‘victor. Edgar took 


erected between the courts. Singles | 143 for the first 36 holes, and only 


;matches brought together W. T. Tilden | for the last 36. 
‘2d and W. M. Hall and Leonard Beek-! J. 
'man and F. B. Alexander. In 


M. Barnes, the St. Louis, Missouri, 
the | professional, who recently won the 
doubles Beekman and Hall were op-/| Western open golf gay. oti of the | 
posed to Alexander and S. H. Voshell | Upited § States, and R. T. Jones Jr., 0 
while Tilden and Vincent Richards, the ;4tlanta, Georsia, tied for second place 
United States doubles champions, had. 
for opponents R. G. Kinsey and A, B. 
Gravem, the California entries, NS 
These matches gave promisé of fin-| 


cren champion required to win. Thus 


£0 to the States for safe custody | 


common tennis and the promise was | f0r one. year from date. 


mgre than fulfilled. The first match |}: 
Was the Hall-Tilden clash and re- ‘tT: L. MCNAMARA 


the service and starting with a daz- —--—__-— 


zling ace, won his game. On the fourth: ¢e: : if 
i oire 
came, Tilden took command and won Siwanoy Professional G r 


a love game on Hall's service. His | leads Field of 44 on Shacka- 


| was absent “on the day,” and, fron the | 7 ames aa a 
maxon Country Club Links | ni for 1919 and there are 470 names on/ and Quigley. 


passing shot now began working and | 

he ran out the set easily 6—3 
The second set was even as Tilden, . 

after a brilliant return of a hard serv-|) NEW YORK. New York—T. L. Mce- 

ice by Hall, which won the third Namara, the Siwanoy Country Club 

game, eased off and finally lost the} professional, turned in the best card 

: i—o. Hall took the lead at the! for the 36 holes cf play in the Pro- 


7 | a score of 79, which constitutes a'§ 
- record. 


with 294. or 16 strokes more than the | 


Features of the Victory Meet. : | day's Double Bill—New Y ork 
of National Rifle Association - ac ipsa | and Phillies Other Winners 


First Innings Second Innings 

———_—_—--— Collins, c. Carr, b c. Evans, b. Doug- 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor, Douglas .. ; VATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 
, a ' Trennery. i. b. w., Cte. e 

LONDON, England—One of the most + pougias Carr. b. Brans.4t oe ae on ~. 

interesting features of the Victory; Willis, c« Gilling- | Clacienas r : = 


Meeting of the National Rifle Associa-| ham. b. Falcon.. 6 b. Douglas >....... 6 Chicago 


tion at Bisley, as indeed of all Bisley, Tay'or, © Carr, Bb. __ ._ | Brooklyn 
9 c. Bruce, b. Falcon 3: 


and his ; 
/me yas 2 P : Zilli 
_meetings, was the Public Schools Day. . \,- Lampard, b. c. Gillingham, b. 


was expected; but! 


Pa lor, 
Falcon Pittsburgh 


The meeting had opened the day before ~ ~.)..,, 9 Dougtas | S<" Louis 
sete a : t oul . 


jin glorious sunshine, and if the wind petiew. c. Knight, Philadelr 


was tricky the visibility was good. The’ b. Douglas . Douglas, b. White | =. eserves @ 
Bull, «. Gillingham, b. White .. 14 THURSDAY'S RESULTS 


,- Bass had been won by Lieutenant Mar- ~p* thie Sela is a ; deans 
>i gs a % ’ aicon . oDimson, ew ork 4, "tt=burch 2 
tin wit se : a} . | ~ 
ha core of 24; the Halford (;regory, c.:Robin- Douglas eeed Philadeiphia 11, St. Louls 4 


Memorial oe cup by Mr. Blood) son. b. Falcon. .16:” | Cincinnati 5, Boston 0 
with a score of 22; and Colonel -Mel- ce. Gillingham, b. Cincinnati 2, Boston 6 
lish had won the Wimbledon cup with | Stirling, b. Falcon 2) White ...<...... 1 | grookiyn vs. Chicago, postponed 
Winning, not out 3 c. Evans, b. White ly GAMES TODAY 
Public Schools Day opened with | . . New York at Cincinnat! 

Brooklyn at Chicago 


shooting conditions fairly easy. It is, JLeg-pbyes : Da ie avapytted iy =nge yl 
rae iiaceipnia at st. Outs 


Af 


| the first three places in the Canadian always a great social event; indeed the | 


| great social event of the meeting, and, | Total 


in years past, there was wont to be a/| GIANTS DEFEAT PITTSBURGH 


phe concourse of parents and rela-/\GO]LF ELIGIBILITY | PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—The 


New York Giants got a fine start in 


‘tives of all degrees to watch the boys | 
, , HIST IS ANNOUNCED Thursday's game getting four runs 


(so great as usual, but there was none | 


sulted in a sessi f splendid play on | 
the cece ut the pe ct Tilden had : HAS BEST CARD) 


shoot. This year the crowd was not 
-in the first inning and defeating the 


the less a goodly gathering round the} NeW ‘YORK, New York—H. F.| Pittsburgh club,5 to 2. The score: 


firing point, and thos e Wt es kG nings— os RET ® 
6 wwe present ; Whitney, secretary of the United Inning: 9671839 


: { 
Start, but after losing the first game: fessional Golfers Association tourna- | 


Tilden won the next five. Then alter ment on the links of the Shackamaxon | 
at the opening of the fourth round,| and amateur champion and present | philadelphia ...1 1 2 2-2 0: 


Hall had won the seventh Tilden set Country Club Wednesday, when he 
out to end the match. Again and made the round in 154. This was two 


until deuce had been called five times the Fox Hills Golf Club, who finished 
was he able to score the point and geeond. John Bredemus, unattached, 
win the match. finished third with 157. 


Alexander were having a hard match) gstarted out in play and 12 qualified to 
In the other court. Ak xander won continue in the tournament. Th ) 


}a total score of 649 against Charter- | best-known players on the list are: | 


Meantime Leonard Beekman and! ‘There were 44 professionals who! house, 648. Felstead was third, with! o.yWa1q Kirkby metropolitan cham- 


(641. The individual scores of Win-| pion; M. R. Marston, New Jersey state! CINCINNATI, Ohio—The Cincinnati 


the first set 6—4, ut Beekmans) scores ran very high and several of | 


steadiness gradually wore him down! the players who were expected. to be |. 
Corporal Hanmey “99s .$0..540 0} ter, winner 


and the ~~ younger 1a repeatedly among the first 12 failed to make that 
forced Alexander back from the net tO) ¢jass, Peter O’Hara of the local club 


} 

nessed some excellent shooting. ae New York 9100000 0—5 

In all, some 40 teams had entered States Golf Association, has issued | Pittsburgh 1 0 ee na 
Patteries—Douglas and Gonzales: Car!l- 


for the Ashburton Shield. No team | the eligibility list of his association | 
/ son, Hamilton and Lee. lmpires—O' Day 
first, except for an plas wie | it with Charles Evans Jr., former) ——— 


maintained. As the afternoon wore | States amateur champion, leading. | ST LOUIS. Miss i— The Philadel 
on, however, it became steadily more! The rest of the players are od | ig arty aha nsomnatinnd - — 
, A s 7 ‘ Ervupe h Nati Is . 
evident that the real struggle for the alphabetically paia ggg 8 routed a battery of 
shield would lie between Charterhouse hes ef fhe mae stata, |Our St. Louis Cardinals who took 
| ' A number of former United States t q itch T :day ; 
and Winchester. The two schools ran'. ist. j urns at pitching Thursday, and won 
: ; , amateur champions are on the list, iM-| Qacijy 11 to 4. The score: 
each other close at each round, but,) ¢jyding Francis Ouimet, former open cl ae ea ies ae a aaa 
nnings— ae 9 RH E& 


Charterhouse led by one point. At the} Massachusetts state amateur chaim-!/St. Louis 10000 


azain he tried to score aces, but not! strokes better than Thomas Boyd of|end of the fifth and last round this: pion; J. D. Travers, Upper Montclair; Batteries—Packard and Tri 


‘position was reversed, Winchester ul- | Golf Club. and R. A. Gardner. Among |‘ 
_timately winning by one point, with) ‘some of the other title holders and| 


cobs, She rdeil, Ames, May and Clemons. 
Umpires—McCormick and Harrison 
} 


CINCINNATI CLUB TAKES TWO 


chester and Magpie at 200 and! title holder; R. T. Jones Jr. and Perry | Reds gained a little Thursday in their 
000 yards were as follows: Adair, the Atlanta, Georgia, youths; | National League pennant fight with 


WINCHESTER : 'J. G. Anderson of Siwanoy; P. V. Car- | the New York Giants, when they won 
3 at Shinnecock last week.|twO games from the Boston Braves, 


Sergeant Welstord: . vevate 48 7 Jecause of the large field expected,|® to 0 and 2to 0. The scores: 


baseline play, and using His service| was one of these. as he withdrew dur- | 


very effectively, won the next tW0| ing the second half of the competition 
9 


sets and the match, 6-—-1, 6—3. Th1s! after having had a card of 82 for the 


Aad 


| Private ] eigh © i Patsy: 5%" 41 
| Private 


was a tremendous surprise, as all the’ morning round. William Macfarland } 
experts had picked Alexander to Win of port Washington, who was one of | 
y. The summary: the semi-finalists in the tournament } 
IGHT INVITATION SINGLES: jast year, failed to qualify, as did | 


George McLean of the Great Neck 

Golf Club, who had a card of 163, one 
troke too high to qualify. 

McNamara played rather indifferent 

rolf in the morning, requiring 50 

strokes: but in the afternoon he 

showed up well with a 74. This tied 

the morning performance of John 

I% MI 1} Hobans of the Englewood Country 

and S. H. Voshell, Club, who played poorly in the after- 

: noon and finished with a total score of 

: doubles matches A. B. Gravem 161. The cards of the first 12 follow: 

R. G. Kinsey after the first games Get in: Ti 

put up a battle with the I'nited States ° . McNamara, Siwanoy Ri) ‘4 5 
: ’ as Boyd. Fox Hill 


a. ‘ } << , 4 e oc’ iw ry Pytt 
Ch Pp.on fnat Ke] the spectators in- ‘ : ; <0 
Bredemus, unattached 


fercet sroused. Rally aiter raily Of | ...-o. wother'gham, Glen C’ve 
the most thrilling kind of volleys | james West. Rockawav ant 
brought cheers. The first set went to Lou artucci, White Beeches 
HIWanoy 
8 il , 
' nhans ‘nelewoo 
‘alifornians. got into action. But in ee ee seam Meme Cs 
the second set Kinsey and Gravem Carl Anderso unattached 
took the lead at the start and were Joseph Sylvester, St. Alban 


ever caught. winning the set 6—93. 


“i the deciding set after Tilden and ONLY THREE. GAMES 


Pichards nad won the first four games, 


Kinsey a ; Gra em suddenly showed IN THE AMERICAN 


wonderful rallying power and fairly 


Tilden and Richards easily as they 
won the first three games before the 


| Sergt. Worssam Major .... 40 ‘ ‘ : ing circuit. The 32 best scores for the 


aie Me Dc é ahah ats * +’ the championship will start on Satur- ; First Game 
orpora Tm, aanencese: 30° ‘day, Aug. 16, and continue until Aug. —. ; : : fe - . : SE - “ 
8 —" : ua . cinnati 2-002 x—) 9 ( 
Stephens ..0. 087 87 ~ 23, over the Oakmont lien Club 3oston 90000000 0—0 1 1 
Cl. a aes Beale 2 ener SA r links near Pittsburgh, E ennsylvania. Batteries—Fisher and Wingo: Rudolph 
Lieut.-Corporal & Die. 2s On the first day an 18-hole prelim-|and Gowdy. Umpires—Klem and Emslie. 

Totals 0 et -,a|inmary qualifying round will be sched- Second Game 
Boy Se ee ~ | uled, those with the best 64 scores to Innings— 123456789 RHE 


( I ‘ . ” *j *} ‘ ; } , *) = 
pr nk continue on Monday in a 36-hole test- Cincinnati l1dG10000x—2 5§ QO 
Boston 9000000000 4 ] 
Sergt. Ward Clarke ; : Batteries—Luque and Rariden; Keating, 
; 14 | two medal rounds will then fight it! yy, Quillan and Wilson. Umpires—Klem 


'Cdt. Worssam Minor 


'gate 612, St. Lawrence 612, Oundle 610, ' Boston American 


Cat. Sawday 4: out at match play, one round each/| and Emslie. 
Sergeant Cowie ‘ 38 day thereafter. 
[.ieut.-Corpl. Burton Brown 37 i — LEAGUE DRIVE IN TEXAS 


( dt. Burgoyne Y : 7 3 1OHNSON- SUSPENDS Special to The (*hristian Science Monitor 


(‘dt Nasetield 
from its Southern News Uftice 


Totals 2 336 648 | PITCHER CARL MAYS DALLAS, Texas—Texas supporters 
; The next is “we one: naa? ro | of the League of Nations have organ- 
tepton 630, Marlborough 626, ston 25. ; . > ; 92 
Sedbergh 624, Wellingborough 613, High- | CHICAGO, Illinois—Carl Mays, the | ized to promote the league in Texas, 

League Baseball] 4nd a team of speakers has been put 


(‘*lifton HO. (“heltenham 607, Rossal!l 607, Club pitcher Ww ho was traded Wednes- | into the field to address meetings and 


= — — ~— 


| Wellington (Berks) 606, Merchant Taylors | day by the Red Sox to the New York to form organizations in cities, towns 


‘a magpie by Beale, secured the lead} son, who said he was surprised to) 


wept over the champions winning the A See 
ini ad Postpone Cleveland - Athletics. 


next four games and obtaining a lead 


of three points in the next. Then Til Contest — Red Sox Defeat 


Mays did. | 
GENTLEMEN OF “Baseball cannot tolerate such a) 


den, who was serving, drove across 

three service aces and then took the Detroit, While Chicago Wins 
two remaining points and the game, . 

This ended the rally of the Callforn- AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
jians and Tilden and Richards had Club. aug ey PoC 
little trouble in winning the match | eyjnacgn _... a, 22 632 


, > ‘ . o¢ - ' 
t o D, 6 +. bietroit ° . ‘ a ‘ 561 ] 


tJ), 
Then came the great upset of the Cleveland 
. Tan > "ey rk 9 
tournament. Peekman and _ Hall ag YOK .seccceeess 48 a 
. ~ f ZOUIS a ee a ee eee ) 
{nouzg Lhey aireagdy tak art i. ‘ 
I Ui h h \ } ready t ae nh pat Boston .. as a 48 
in singles matches started in a8 €a@/| washington ...... 4 53 
doubles team to show what they could | Philadelphia I FO 6? 
do against Aiexander and Voshell. THURSDAY'S RESULTS 
They easily won the first set 6—3 and yston 2, Detroit | 
then settled down for a marathon set. | New York 2 
. , = iS <, arhington ¢ 
Cae ; yy ‘4 » ee ‘ 4e . _ 9 , 
be : a on Ole sé ; vit until 12 all was Cleveland \ ‘hiladelphia, postponed 
Caller ( SPO KM: ‘ a NO) . sel gas 
allied, then Beekman and Hall Look GAMES TODAY 
the next game on their opponents Cleveland at Washington 
service, Hall lost the next service, St. Louls at Philadelphia 
however, and -the monotonous game Detroit at New York 
; , “nicag 5 4apete } 
2 5 sieagpoae until the score was 19 all vee St .onton ‘ 
he ith all players practic e 77h ; — 
when, weir : p practically ex- RED SOX WIN IN TWELFTH 
hausted, Beekman and Hall braced up sins ce 
BOSTON, Massachusetts—The De- 


and won the next two games.and the Kin 

ath 63° 91-19. Pike Jact cot tx , | troit ligers and the Boston Red Sox 
record for length of any tournament, 
held at Seabricht. 


3 


sary run when the Tigers weakened a 


CHAMPIONS TO SWIM __ Uttle. and winning 2 to 1. The score: 


Innings! 2345678 9101112 RH EF 


IN A. A. es. CONTESTS Moston 1ogdod0gv000 0 O l—?2 2 


Dopetrait ee e060 0-32,6.8 6:6 
i! to Phe (‘hristiar ejence Monitor I; 
from ite Pacifie ast News Oitice Ainsmith Umpires—Hildebrand and Mo- 

. . e —erceecere , ; :, riarity. 

SAN FRANCISCO, California-—Mies '""? 
ae , "nC HK , ‘ ; ; afy , ’ 2 Py ’ , . A ’ ’ 4 4 
Fann) spit : wry apis wh a WHITE SOX DEFEAT NEW YORK 
ewimmer or the worid, and Miss Mina yEveap . a“ : ih erage 
* aa poe . ; NEW YORK, New York—The Chi- 
Wylie, world’s champion breast stroke cago White § ad akon 

, *¢ ag i > mo: ‘ ‘ + ‘ar ' ° 
swimmer, both from Australia, who . on ae 8S Cae? cet feed, 

| ) ee ie : ' over the New York Americans Thurs- 
are now in this city, have decided to as Mattes 8% bite tn five tar the local 

ay gett ae © s ‘e ‘ e Cais 
participate in all Amateur Athletic and wil - Pgs Th “is or ; 

; i { i 4 j Z ; SC i 
Union outdoor swimming champion- meee 2 9a , , mp Wt 
' ght ; nning os 5 67 ( t > 
ships, except diving, in the United (igs etn ! ~ . : . , 1 O-7 13 2 
States, and for this purpose will visit New ¥artk ; o n 9000006 0 ad 5 ” 
various parts of the country under th: Batterie Kerr and Schalk; Shore, 
direction of the national registration Smallwood and Hannah, Umpires-—Con- 
comrnittee of the A A. |’ : nolly and (owens., a 

Some of the United States cham- rm —_ wo wive 

i Ae — ST. LOUIS BROWNS WINS 8 TO 2 
pionship events in which they will oiea Se 
ter mile swim in New York on Aug fhursday’s game between the St. 

16; the long distance straightaway in /ouls Browns and the Washington 
Chicago, Aug. 23; the haif-mile in New Americans was featured by the ef- 
York, Aug. 30; the mile champlion- 
ship in Los Angeles, California, 
»; and the uae 
breast stroke at Neptune Leach, Ala- @ ninth inning rally. rhe score: 


meda, California, Oct. 12. Participation lnnings- -esé6e486Tes 
St. Laruis Coe, S YY ey me oe 


. & "—F- » + WK ‘ ry ‘ ' 
bys A] ; Durack and Mi: VV | hi if) Washineton 01100000 0—2 6 


itteries-—Hovt and Schang: Avers and /' 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


= 
| ericket team received its first defeat York clubs of the suspension yester- Walk-Over Shoe Store 
since the commencement of the tour | gay Plankinton Arcade 
when it met the Gentlemen of Eng-| iis — 


land at Lord’s, the latter winning by WORLD AL TITUDE | 


‘an innings and 133 runs. The Aus- : ela 
tralians experienced a most remark- RECORD CLAIMED) LES 
able batting collapse in the first in- Om : Oe a ~< 
'nings, due to the splendid att; 2 A ee . 
iby the two | be “n oe ROR mand Special to The Christian Science Monitor <i>’ SFiS ee 
| by nie owlers, M. Falcon and from its Eastern News Office . = cs 
J. W. H. T. Douglas. | , ALES, 
. | MINEOLA, Long Island, New York. 


‘contribution. The two bowlers took 2°-foot wing span at Roosevelt Field | 


.only made 85, and though there were | 
battled for 12 innings Thursday, the'| no ciphers in ie ahaton IM Pies 'was made by Roland Rohlfs, test pilot 
Red Sox finally putting over the neces- | : mows Ath FT 8” | tor the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Com- 


wince |Americans for Pitchers Allen Russell! and counties to carry on the fight. 


The other important event cf the} and R. E. McGraw, a cash considera-| Texas as a whole is overwhelmingly 


day was the Spencer cup, entry for; tion and another player to be named | in favor of the peace treaty as framed 
which is limited to one member of| later, has been indefinitely suspended | at Versailles, and especially of the 
each team,. a provision which auto-| by B. B. Johnson, president of the! | League of Nations, although there are 
matically secures a contest between! American League, as the result of his | many men in Texas, some of them 
the reputed best shots in the public| desertion of the Boston club in Chi-| leaders of public opinion, who take a 
schools. Each boy fires 10 shots at! cago, July 13. Mays had a three-year} different view, and it is to combat 
500 yards, and this year Rose of Har-/ contract with Boston, and when he left! their influence that the league ad- 
row and Beale of Winchester tied for; the club he broke this contract, John- | herents have acted. 

first place, with a score of 46. A de-| son declared. | nee 

ciding shot became necessary, and as The deal, which was consummated | 
a result Rose, with an inner against| in New York, is not approved by Jghn- 


A MODERNIZED 
SHOE STORE 


| 
and the cup. think that any club owner would be | 
dickering for a player who acted as} 
' 
: 
| 


ENGLAND WIN | breach of discipline,” he said. “It was’ 


up to the owners of the Boston club 
to suspend Mays for breaking his con-| 
Defeat Australian Cricket Team | tract, and when they failed to do so, 


‘it is my duty as head of the American 
- Lord » London, by an In- League to act. Mays will not play 
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ie beheld. It was 
le and wash water 
Feat-aunt of mine, 
, like the faces 
colored prints. 


tty 


I would 


tense, 


iwhat I 


not, after all, anything 


show his relief. 


a wretched fate. 


slates 


| knowing 
‘numerous ot 


of pictures,” 


i thinking 
Aramed, 


of the old magazines. 
or two more, 


and as if he were trying to ask the | 
not succeeding | 


but 
his concern, “Have 
to the frame?” 


question offhand, 
at all in hiding 
you any choice as 

I really had not, 
into the store with the words almost 
on my lips; 


| 
After a moment | 


he said, rather slowly | 


! 


and I had come | 


but the man behind the} 


counter interested me and I thought. 


“play pretend,’ 
to do 
lead him 

“Well,” 
ner 
frame 


on. 
I said 


would look?” 


as we used | 
when we were children, and 


in my firmest man- | 
. “how do you think a heavy black | 


But I could not zo on with my pre-| 


for the kind man really looked 


too pained for me to be insistent in| 


am 
strous taste, 
“IT would not choose black for this 


one, madam,” he said gently, and then | 
‘he smiled, 
like 
dreamer. 


a quick, persuasive smile, 
a child’s, not at all 
not correspond. 
fered to show 


I had not 
to dissemble any further; it 
like a mild kind of torture, 


heart 
seemed 


and I realized that my ignorance was | 
to be playful | 


over. So I offered: 

“I think I am willing to leave the 
framing to you.” 
he had been gentle. He was 
well trained and too used, of course, 
to the vagaries of his customers to 
But I felt it. I knew 


that, to him, 


head gravely, and began to take from 
the shallow drawers behind 
counter one frame after another. He 

made no false movements; he was 
deliberate, yet confident. It was as if 
he were saying: “This will 
this also; this will bring out the 
color of her hair; this will soften the 
rather harsh outline: 
this one will do all that a frame 
should do.” And it did: but; before I 
could quite see it, he had to try them 
all, telling me just why he would 
choose the one that he had selected 


the moment he knew that the selec-. 
tion was to be left to him. The frame | 
that he had told me would bring out | 


the color of the lady's hair took my 
fancy immediately, not because it 
brought out the desired color but, 
rather, on a¢count of a charming lit- 
tle bead-like effect round its 
edge. There was no logical reason 
for that bead-like edging so possess- 


‘ing me that it seemed as if no frame 


without it would be a proper one; 
and then, too, I had given my word 
to the patient gentleman that I would 
leave it to him. Still I persisted: 

“I think I like that frame the best, 
and you say it brings out her hair 
beautifully. After all, the hair is the 
prettiest thing about the picture; so 
why not have that frame?” 

“I think I can best tell you why by 
showing vou this one, the one that I 
would select. It will plead its own 
case,” he said confidently, as one 
a self-evident fact. And, in- 
deed, he was right. The instant the 
oval frame, with its almost indistinct 
line of black round the inner oval and 
its raised border of lined gilt, was 
put over the portrait, I knew that 
he was right. 

“How did von know?’ I asked, look- 
ing at the many frames round us, and 
that the drawers 
hers. 
know how it has 
has come about. gut I 
doing this, madam, for 
30 yvears. “From the first day iI 
started, the framing of each picture 
has been to me an individual achieve- 
ment. Often I realize that there is 
much about this work o 
know little. You see, no two 
alike, realiv, though that may seem 
exagzerated to one who has _ not 
studied the meaning of the framing 
and again he smiled, this 


do come 


if 
a 


of 
about, 
have been 


not 


are 


a 


a dreamer. 
of the first 
or maybe of this last. 
My great-aunt really did appear to 
“very lovely,” and I had muck 
more admiration for her than when I 
had come into the shop, kno 
nothing at all about the 
pictures. 


Keeping Supplies Fresh 
Without Ice 


successful 


time like 


picture he had 


he 


Evaporation is such a 
method of 
that it 
attention of 
gotten about it, 
it in any way. 
water bottl« 

are familiar 


be brought to the 
who may have for- 


should 


those 


coo) 


The “white 
with which many 
the ‘ picturesque 
bottle which is slightly porous, 
80 wigely used in th tropics 
well-known example of this method of 
ing without ice. Many 
bungalows now boast of a “white 
monkey’ on the piazza, hanging in a 
ehady spot and filled with the coolest 
drinking water, ready for use at all 
times of the day Kvaporation is 
lainly noticeable in this connection, 
the hottie 
sture continually. 
Housekeepers and - campers, 
find themse! without ice In warm 
weather, may keep their perishable 
supplies fresh by placing them in 
bottles, and incasing them in a soft, 
white, porous cloth which has. been 
dipped water. The bottle is then 
‘ied with string, part of the rag used 


monkey 
of us 
clay 
and 
is 


a 


Coo! 


the outside of 


" . 
ilignt rio) 


vcs 


iN) 


to cover the opening of the bottle, and | 
attached so as to hang in| 


whole 
an open window or out of doors, in 
the shade. The evaporation wil) in- 
sure the preservation .of the contents, 
and. in the case of butter, it will be 


the 


found quite hard even in very warm | 


weather. 


sure to him was mon- 


like a/| 
His eyes and his smile did | 

Still smiling, he of- | 
me some frames that | 
he thought would specially suit this 


particular portrait. the. 


I was aS meek as) 
too | 


it was almost as if he| 
had rescued something precious from | 
He only nodded his | 


the | 


do and. 


this will—why 


outer 


contained | 


f which I 


Perhaps he was, 


wing | 


framing of | 
country 
/ town 


keeping food and beverages | 


or perhaps never used | 


modern. 


ShOWS a | 


who. 


‘The material 


| gown 


i be 


. the 


that 


and then” 


Teoanie 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


An organdie frock for the schoolgirl 


A Frock for Summer 
Days 


Here is a dainty summer afternoon 
frock, for the schoolgirl, 
as coo) and comfortable as it is pretty. 
is organdie, crisp and 
sheer and fresh. The frills which 


edge the collar. reaching to the waist- 
line at each side of the front, the 


turned-back cuffs on the wide sleeves) 


which outline the bottom of the skirt 


and also adorn the deep tucks which) 


the accordion- 
extends 
the skirt 
itself. The 


is 


encircle it, save for 
plaited panel which 
neck to lower edge of 
front, are of the organdie 
one note of contrast in the gown 
struck by the girdle of narrow ribbon, 


which is tied with streaming ends in 


front. 

Such a frock would be lovely made 
of orchid colored organdie and fin- 
ished with a girdle of inch-wide, picot- 
edge grosgrain ribbon of a deep violet 
hue. 
organdie and use a rich deep rose- 
colored ribbon with it. Still another 
attractive combination would 
cream with orange ribbon. 

Obviously, as the illustration shows, 
the hat to wear with such a 
n should be a_ broad-brimmed, 
rose-trimmed affair, as this 
lady is holding in her hand. It may 
be of the ever-popular leghorn or any 
lightweight straw or fancy hat braid 

nothing heavy would be suitable 
or it may be of white organdie or of 
organdie to match the dréss.. The 
hue of the ribbon girdle might well 
matched in the flowers of the hat. 


Here and There 


LONDON, England -The theme of 
charms of the town and the at- 
tractions of the country, 
tion which of them has the preemi- 
nence, is as old as the- hills, or 
any rate, the building of the 
first towns, and the subject has been 
a prolific one for writers. A large 
portion of mankind seems to. be 
divided roughly into two classes, 
dwellers by preference and 
dwellers by preference, or, as La 
Fontaine has it, country mice and 
town mice. 

There are 


as 


at 


some people who profess 
they like the country “in sum- 
when it is fine’; and the real 
country lover knows at once, by this 
saying, that fully half the beauty of 
the country is hidden from their eyes. 
There are those who profess that 
they like the town, “for a time, now 
- and the true town dweller 
pitvingly upon them. There 
certain others to whom 
town and coun- 
and their 


mer, 


looks 
are, however, 
the delights of both 
try appeal almost equally, 


regret is only that they cannot enjoy | 


same time. “How happy 
could I be with eitiHer,’ they say, in 
fact, “were t’other dear charmer 
away.” The only solution of the dif- 
ficulty for such people as these seems 
to lie in the possession of some kind 
of a home, be it ever so modest, in 
both town and country and in a flit- 
ting to and fro, as occasion may de- 
mand or necessity impel. The typical 
town home, in a cage of this kind, 


beth at the 


Happy and contented em- 
loyees build ZEDA, the 
se that wears longer, 
sweeps, looks and is better. 
Say ZEDA, not “a broom” 
when ordering. You must be 
pleased or money refunded. 
LEE BROOM & DUSTER COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. Davenport. lowa Lincoln, Neb. 


to the country 


tinctively and cssentially 


which looks 


/monious. 
from | 
in | 
‘its china or pottery, 
| will 
form and decoration. 
‘she is wise, will furnish sparsely and 
'leave herself plenty 


be | 
‘ tage, 


dainty | on quite d 
ple in its appointments and will proh- 
young | 
Its curtains 
‘sign as the 
but they will be of less sumptuous ma- | 
‘terials 


and the ques-_ 


_may 


will | 
enna <nbeiirtcont a marked contrast | 


home. It will be, by 
as being more dis- 
urban in its 
character than a house. Its appoint- 
ments should, it goes without saying, 
be as perfect as it is possible to make 
them, and they may well show an 
acquaintance with the latest ideas on 


preference, a flat, 


decoration prevalent in the art world. 


Planned on such lines, the cushions 
on its chairs and couches may pos- 
sibly be daring in their coloring and 
remarkable in their design, and yet 
the whole effect not fail to be har- 
The lamp shades may show 
original designs, by young artists who 
are nothing if not adventurous, while 
needless to Say, 
bear the stamp of originality in 
Its owner, if 


of scope for the 
enjoyment of purchasing further treas- 
ures in the future. Even the oppor- 


tunity of going tothe shops herself for 
‘what she wants is likely to appeal to 
Or one might choose pale pink | 


for a long time, 
residence to 


the woman who. has, 
been reduced by country 
shopping by post. 

The decoration of the country cot- 
on the other hand, will be 
planned by the woman with two homes 
ifferent lines. [It will be sim- 


some old 
will be as beautiful in de- 
hangings in the town flat, 


ably contain 


It will, needless to say, con- 
tain a guest room, for the country cot- 
tage is, above all things, the place in 
which to share one’s enjoyment 
a friend. The cottage will, of course, 


be surrounded by a garden, and here, if | 
the owner 
pause and consider, when it comes to 
the subject of guests,.and their enter- 


he an enthusiast, let her 


for the town-bred visitor ia 
by an 
labors in 
added, is 


tainment, 
not always made happy 
tion to share in the hostess’ 
the garden, nor, it may be 


the garden, in such cases, always the 
| gainer. 
At the present time, production will, 


he the order of the day, and 
chickens to be visited at 


of course, 
there will be 
the country cottage 


or a pig or two. 


The time spent in the country will 


ibe quite as fully occupied as that in| 
the 


at the close of the day, 
the season permits, 


but, 
when 


town, 


may come, 


the meal taken out of doors, and the 


peaceful evening spent, perhaps, with 
the books which, in the town, 
not 
much opportunity of reading. 
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After the Children’s Bath 


JAP ROSE 


Talcum Powder 


Is most delightful and refreshing. 
And there is a fascination inits odor 
Just like the breath of a rose. 


‘Pure and antiseptic, it is preferred by 
people of refinement everywhere for all 
User, 
Trial Offer: Send We for an attractive 
Weekend Package containing four Jap 
Rose miniatures, consisting of one each 
of Talcum Powder, Soap, Cold Cream and 
Toilet Water. 

JAMES &. KIRK & COMPANY 

246 W. North Ave., Chicago 


| with 
green, 


_ The 
oak furniture. 


A 


with | 


and perhaps bees. 


there | 
seem to be always quite so. 


‘A 


Roof Dwelling in New 
York City 


“Let’s make it Monday night, then. 
and remember that I live on the roof. 
now, 


dio overlooking the Hudson. 
to this particular friend was always an 
interesting experience, 
high expectations, regarding the ap- 
pearance of the new home, that she 
ascended in the elevator, on the ap- 
pointed evening, and got out at 
top floor, the twelfth in this case. 


“She said that she lived on the roof, | 


) even reminded me of it,” mused the 
caller, as she began searching for the 
| apartment, having neglected to in- 
| quire its location of tHe hall boy. 
‘course, she means the top floor, but 
it’s queer that I can’t seem to find it,” 
‘she continued, as she made another | 
‘round of the doors. In desperation, | 
she rang one bell at random and in- 
quired from the Sccupant, concerning 
the lady in question. “Why, she lives 
on the roof,” he returned promptly. 
“You'll have to go up another flight.” 

Thoroughly ashamed of her unwill- 
ingness to follow. directions, the 
seeker merely did his bidding, and 
soon discovered herself on a sunshiny 


roof, swept by river breezes and facing | 
closely re-; 
sembling a small cottage except that. 
.it was finished with waterproofing of | 


‘a neatly buflt apartment, 


dull hue. In response to the knocker, 


‘she found herself welcomed into one of | 
ithe most attractive rooms she had ever 


seen, the home of the artist and her 
‘snowy Spitz. “How perfect this is!” 
'she exclaimed, as she stood for a mo- 
‘ment in the doorway, 
_the tiny fairyland on the roof top. 

_ The large room was lighted at the 
south by three generous windows, and 


at the north by an overhead skylight | 


which gave just the proper degree of 
‘steady light for painting. A door op- 


posite, on the west side, gave access to | 
inclosure, over- | 
in both | 
the ; luxuriant 


a charming ouidoor 
looking the river for miles 
directions, and separated from 
rest of the roof by a high screen 
lattice-work. The walls had been left 
cream in color and quite rough in 


texture, and the woodwork painted a! by their owner. 


soft gray, against which the colors 
the artist loved were allowed to have 
full play. An old, hand-carved Welsh 
dresser, of the time of Queen Anne, 
stood on the left side of the room as 
one entered, from which point it was 
shown to best advantage. 
face of this sideboard was made gay 
with an array of old blue and 
white English china, over which two 
wrought-iron candlesticks, holding 
exceptionally tall candles, mounted 
guard. A mahogany lowboy, with a 
small pier mirror suspended above it, 
its fastening cord knotted at top and 
its two long ends finished with tassels. 
which fell at graceful intervals be- 
low, was the interest: center of the 
other side. Candlesticks similar to 
‘the others, though somewhat smaller, 
fitted with small candles, were on the 
bureau also. 

A large mahogany 


day -bed was 


placed across the middle of the room, | 
near the far door, across which was' 


spread a black satin cover, splashed 
twyu or three disks of emerald 
appliquéd at intervals, which 
gave the 
nious balance. A large model stand, 
a rectangular wooden box about two 
feet high, painted gray and splashed 
with emerald to match the cover, oc- 
cupied the space under the south win- 
dows, and served as a spacious table 
for a row of current magazines, 
laid in orderly fashion upon it. 
easel, which stood under 
skylight at the opposite end 
the studio, 
with a beautiful silkep-shaw! when not 
in use, for the hostess does not like to 
make people feel conscious of her 
workshop when they come to see her. 
low mahogany sewing table, stand- 
ing near by, is now put to the practical] 
use of holding tubes of brilliant paint 
in its substantial drawers, all of which 
is shut out of view when not jn use, 
and only the top, with its cheerful 
lamp and lac quer box containing com- 


of 


" said the artist to the friend who | 
was coming to see her, in her new stu-| 
A visit ' 


so it was with | 


the | 


“Of | 


delighted with | 


| 
| 
‘on the front roof this time. 
| 


The open | 


| artist, 


remains in 
The 


| 
| partments for sweetmeats 
leisure hours. 


; 


‘evidence during 


| lamp, like the rest of the apartment, is. 


unusual enough to warrant descrip- 
tion, having its rose lining of soft silk 
draped with two loose squares of 
canary chiffon. placed so that the ends 
fall at regular intervals about the 
shade foundation. The corners of the 
chiffon are finished with carved jade 
beads of delicate outline, which add 
just the right oriental note to the 
| whole. 

“This is the most attrbdtive place I 
}have ever seen!” exclaimed the vis- 
‘itor sincerely, as she discovered more 
‘and more lovely things. Sitting on 
‘the day bed, with Billy Boy curled at 
the foot. she saw the side of the room 
from which she had entered. The 
'walls were lined with low 
the woodwork, and filled with gayly 
‘bound volumes. Several iron candle- 
sticks broke up the severe line of the 
| top, and a canary silk scarf was 
draped effectively at one corner of the 
|Shelf. Several interesting pieces of 
‘pottery and a curious fan completed 
ithe decorations of these shelves. An 
‘old Paisley shawl, the pride of the 
artist, had been put to zood advantaze 
as covering for a screen frame, and 
was placed in front of a door leading 
to a small room adjoining the studio. 
Sconces, in which green candles had 
dripped wax stalactites of fantastic 
shapes suspended from the cups, were 
placed about the walls to advantage. 
Upon one open wall space hung the 
artist’s most cherished possession, a 
‘sampler which her mother had made 
as an eight-year-old child, the alpha- 
bets and her name embroidered in 
'ecross-stitching in various colorings. 
| “I’m particularly fond of my gar- 
'den,” said the hostess, as she drew 
back the curtain which hung over the 


Several 
dozen barrels and tubs stood side by 
side about the low roof wall, their 
weather-beaten sides brightened by a 
growth of vines, nastur- 
tiums, and a variety of other plants, 
' which had made the most of the sun- 
|shine and faithful tending given them 
“These barrels were 
‘filled quite high with sand, and then 


| heaped with dirt, and the plants thrive 


9° 


‘'beautifully,’’. she explained. “It’s my 
‘first experience in gardening, and I 
‘love to work with them, after I finish 
my painting every evening. One night 
I had a little party out here, strung up 
a jot of Chinese lanterns, and it was 
truly a delightful place to be in, so 
far above the noise and confusion of 
the city. I wonder why there are not 
more places like this one, for it is 
hard to understand how lovely and 
quiet one can be in the city, until 
one comes up in the roof studio.” And 
“the visitor wondered, too, with the 
for this seemed to be comfort 


indeed. 


_ Tips for the Bathroom 


Rubberized silk makes a practical 


whole composition a harmo- | 


use 


and effective material for bathroom 
draperies, since it is waterproof. As 
it comes in a variety of pretty shades, 
it may be had to suit the particular 
color’ scheme in_ point. Draperies 
usually lose their freshness when ex- 
posed to the steam of the bath, but 
the rubberized variety hold their orig- 
inal character nicely and are a great 
addition to the room. Some people 
this silk for shower sheets, to 
the color effect. 


carry out 
This silk 


the | 


was always kept covered! anqd_ pitcher, 


country bungalow, 
running water 


in the 
absence of 


book-_ 
gray to match! 


‘keep for 4 long 


is a satisfactory material | 
to use as drapery and wall protectors | 
where the’ 
requires | 


one to content himself with the bowl] | 


for 
effects from — splashing. 


Genuine Nava jo 
Indian Rugs 


and Indian Baskets, Bead- 
work, Pottery, Jewelry 


Pure American 
Artwork 


Attractive and Useful—Wonderfully 
Send for our free descriptive booklet, 
| Indian as an Artist.’’ 
* Julius Gans, Santa Fe, 


New Mexico. 


invita- | 


in the mountains, 


varieties. 


discriminating traveler. 


iWitiit 


Orth Mined 


os 


From Provincetown 
to the Grand Canyon 


In the better resorts, whether along the — 
or across the continent, and } 
practically all larger cities, you will find Huyler's 
agents with an ample stock of all the favorite 
The wholesome quality of Huyler’s is 
always to be depended on. 

To ask always for Huyler’s, wherever you may 
be, is the unmistakeable act of the experienced and 


Ask for your favorite 


67 Stores“- Agencies 
almost everywhere 
In Canada -many agencies; factory and store in Toronto 
Prices higher in Pacific Coast States 


If there is not a Huyler Agency in your rink we will shin 
direct and pay express charges on orders of 5 


NEW YORK 


Ibs. or more 


ath 
’ 
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it shows no sorry) 
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Durable— | 
‘The | 
Southwest Arts & Crafts, | 


"Sona Bear : 
ae 
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Did 
called 
plant, 
some six feet nisties th 

“manioc,” os J}. Spine 7". of the 
American \ideeum of Navars History 
who has spent mutch t time in Centra! 
and South America, has recently de- 
scribed the pliant and its generous 
contribution to the food of the world 
According to Mr. the juic 
roots of the yuca or whicnt 
somewhat resemble a sweet pota in 
shape, afford a sort of flour or meal 
which is the chief food of the Indians 
of the wet lowlands of South Amer- 
ica, and is also much used in the West 
Indies. 
There are 


Spinden. 


s os 
manroc, 


two varieties of manioc, 
according to Mr. Spinden. one avoided 
because of a certain acid it contains 
which must be removed from it, the 
other usually being eaten as a fresh 
vegetable, as the flour made from it 
is of an inferior grade. The process 
of making the meal is most primitive, 
consisting of grating the .manioc 
roots upon a board, set with rock 
crystals. Next the grated meal is 
subjected to high pressure, in order 
to remove the potsonous juice, the 
Indians accomplishing this by stuffing 
the meal into a basket tube, which is 
then stretched out so that its volume 
is decreased and a really tremendous 
pressure exerted. 

This fluid squeezed ont through 
the basket work into pottery jars, the 
meal is removed from the tube and 
thin cakes or wafers are made of it, 
baked upon griddies and _ slightly 
browned on each side. These will 
tifme and are said to 
The method of 
in- 


food. 
is rather curious; 


be excellent 
making them 


west doorway, and they stepped out Stead of mixing the meal with water 


Or any other liquid to make a dough, 
they simply sprinkle it over the top 
of the griddle, letting cohesion result 
from a sort of melting process. In 
tropical countries, the manioc meal 
is used for making various other 
dishes. 

Starch, a condiment, and tapioca 
are the other food products yielded by 
the yuca. The starch is extracted 
from what is called the poisonous 
fluid—or, rather, it is alowed to set- 
tle in the pottery jars and the fluid is 
then poured off. This is said to com- 
mand a higher price than cornstarch 
in the tropics. Next. the juice i3 
heated to a point considered sufficient 
to destroy the poison in it, and then 
it is used as a condiment, the namo 
cassareep being given to it. This is 
Said to serve as a base for various 
table sauces and for the soup known 
as Philadelphia pepper pot. By heat- 
ing the starch while it is moist. tap- 
ioca is produced. 

According to Mr. Spinden, the yuca 
Or manioc has an immense food value 
and could be used to great advantage 
as a Substitute ration. The crop, he 
Says, is one that could be obtained in 
a short time and in tremendous quan- 
tities. He believes. however, that 
much education would be necessary 
before the general public could be 
brought to use it. 
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MORTON'S 
SALT 


When it Rains 


xo ae TY Pea 
WINROUR'S 


Salt that is ALL sa't— 
flows in all weathers— 
no waste — convenient 
carton—handy spout. 


Sold by thousands of dealers in 
the United States. Foreign dis- 
tributors include: 
Wellington, New Zealand—F. R. 
N. Meadows & Co., Ltd. 
Manila, P. L—W. H. Anderson 
& Co. 
Honalulu, Hawaii — Inter Island 
Trading Co., Ltd. 


Hamilton, Bermuda—Army Can- 
teen Committee 


Correspondence solicited. 


MORTON SALT CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Please let us know if your 
dealer hasn't Morton's Salt 
in stock. 


KF URNACES- 
Pipe and Pipeless 


BUILT TO GIVE 
SATISFACTION 


Please Ask for 
Catalogue B 
Deatess: Our heating 
erg neers co-operate with 
\ou—furnaces are guaraa- 

teed. Write lor terms. 


= «THE XXth CENTURY 
HEATING AND D VENTILATING C0. 


: splits 
in two", ‘ 


es 


THE CHRISTI. AN SCIENCE MONITOR. BOSTON, U.S.A. 


FRIDAY. AUGUST 


1, 1919 


ROPAGATION | 


Monitor specia! 
, sent 


Areas where timber is be- 
usually selected for 
this process so that the cones can be 
picked from the ground without the 
aid of long ladders. The women and 
boys are usually paid by the bushel 
of picked cones, and the price varies 
from &d. to 1s. 3d. per buehel in the 
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iployed a comparatively 
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~ sulphur -colored pollen 
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e pollen’ is brought down 
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tiie wonder a thunder- 
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tion Of sulphur” in the 

This gives some idea of 
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4 ‘al conditions. 
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conifers 
“Cones,” which 
tes formed 
] body, made up of 
a Overiapping each 
momes begin forming in 
r P Mature in autumn 
P the cones is usually 
na boys. who remove 


is held in 
are 


into a 


during Shs, winter 


i orthern areas of Great. 
: away 


ready 


in the case of larch. ‘Fhe average 
vield of seed per bushel may be any- 
thine from six to nine ounces. The 
writer has superintended a large col- 
leetion where, in a zo0od seed year, an 
average of 10 ounces per bushel was 
obtained. The cones are usually 
placed in two-bushel bags, and stored 
in a dry shed pending extract- 
ing operations. 


The Seedling Pine 

Seed merchants in the north, who 
specialize in seeds of the native pines, 
have special kilns for drying the cones 
farious substances are used as fuel 
for firing, but by far the most satis- 
factory is anthracite coal, which 's 
smokeless and keeps up a strong body 
of heat withéut serious fluctuations. 
After the kilns have been filled and 
the fires lit, the temperature may be 
allowed to rise to 120° Fahrenheit for 
the first 48 hours; after several) hours’ 
heating, the cones begin to crack and 
to open out. At the end of 48 hours, 
it is advisable to reduce the tempera- 
ture slightly. In any case it must not 
be increased; otherwise, the seeds 
which begin to drop out may become 
roasted. At the end of 96 hours from 
the commencement of the heating, th 
cones should be well opened, but this 
depends to a great extent on the 
sample as tq whether there are many 
young cones in the batch. The latter 
take a longer time to dry and open, 
and when the sample is mixed, longer 
time must be given if it is desired to 
obtain the maximum quantity of seed 
per bushel. 

When the cones are dry and per- 
fectly open they aré removed from the 
kiln and passed over a riddle, which 
allows the seed to drop through, but 
keeps back the cones... The kiln 
again filled with another batch of 
cones, and the process of heating pro- 
ceeded with afresh. After the seed 
has been got out of the cones, it 15 
spread in a layer three to four inches 
deep on a stone or wooden floor. FEacn 
seed at this$ stage is attached [9 a 
wine. which assists its distribution 
when falling from the cones on high 
trees. hut for the sake of reducing 
the bulk and to facilitate sowing, 
is well to remove the wings. The seed 
in the layer already referred to is 
then damped with a watering can and 
and allowed to lie for 12 hours 
an oceasional turning, until 1! 
agein become dry. Then it 
for “rubbing down.” 
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women and boys, 
through their 
rubbing 
very 
are 


hose. 
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This done by 
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subjecting them to the 
The wings, rendered 
damping and drying, 
When the seed 
this 
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hands, 
process. 
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thus removed 


by 
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been subjected process 
three times, it 18 dress- 
which means that it 1s placed in 
hopper of a special winnowing 
machine with suitable riddles. The 
broken portions of the wings are 
driven off by the blast in much the 
Same way as chaff driven off in 
the winnowineg of corn. Along with 
the wings goes all the light seed, while 
plump seed passes down through 
and is delivered in two 
grades at the base of the machine. 
The seed is now izzed up into the 
desired quantities, and stored away 
sowing in spring New 
usually ives the’*best germina 
but iNérable vitality 

can kept for two seasons. 

The foregoing processes apply 
the pines, Picea, Abies and Douglasi 
families alike. Some, by reason of the 
hardness of the cones, take a longer 
ing period; for instance, pina: 
the pine, which is 
weed very larzely in the sand dunes of 
France and other parts the Conti- 
nent but not widely grown as timber: 
in Britain. 

The collection of larch cones is 
carried out in severa) places in the 
north of Scotland, but the well-known 
Dunkeld larches on the Duke of Athol’s 
‘states in the valley of the Tay have 
long been famous as seed-collecting 
areas. Larch cones are more difficult 
open than those already described 
They require to be soaked in water 
and then dried rapidly, some of the 
leading extractors having special 
machinery, consisting of spiked hich- 
rotary drums, which tear the 
asunder. The liberated seed is 
‘hen dressed and hazzced in a manne: 
similar to that of the pinus section. 
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dried cones make excellent fire 
and are eagerly sought 
the villagers in forest areas. 
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considerable 
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application of a lighted match to in 
Where larze 
dried, they 
firing the kiln, 
amount of coal 
accumulate 
The 


only 


eure a rapid combustion. 


quantities of cones are 


used for 
certain 


are often 
aiong with a 
Otherwise, they rapidly 
and take lar storage 
standard germination for Scotch 
pine is often 9° per cent and over, but 
in the case of larch it is much lower, 
ranging from 50 to 70 per 


up Ze Space 
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usually 

cent, 
Corsic germi- 
while 


ST} 


and Austrian 
nate we! over &k0 per cent, 
Norway eprtice will often give a 
higher germination. Douglas pin« 

the other hand, does not give such a 
high standard of germination, and 
often comes in about 50 to 60 per cent 
Most of the pine family give the larg- 
est seed yields when they have 
reached Maturity There is every 
likelihood that collectors of cones and 
extractors of eeed will have a busv 
time for several winters, as there are 
no stocks of seed in the country, and 
afforestation will have to take w fore 
mos! place in the reconstruction pro- 
zram of the future of Great Britain. 
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MANY MAHOGANY 
TREES IN PANAMA 


Large Quantities of the Valuable 
Timber Available for Export 


for More Than 30 Miles on 


Each Side of the Canal 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
CRISTOBAL, Canal Zone—The ques- 
to whether the mahogany of 
is the same tree as that 
in other parts of the West 
and of Central America has 
subject of discussion among 
timber men on the isthmus. as well 
as natural scientists, for’ some time. 
The latest.information would seem to 
indicate that the Panama mahogany is 
a variety closely allied to that well 
known to the trade in the United 

States as Honduras mahogany. 

Dr. O. F. Cook of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in his book 
on the plants of Porto Rico, states that 
the original, or the true, mahogany, 


tion as 
Panama 
known 
Indies 

been a 


the botanical name of which is Swie- | 


tenia Mahozani, was found originally 
in Florida, the Bahamas, Cuba, Ja- 
maica, and Trinidad. It seems prob- 
able that this West Indian tree gave 
the trade name to all of these 
trees whose timber is so similar 
to be almost indistinguishable except 
by expert examination; but from a 
strictly botanical point of view, the 
West Indian tree differs from the one 
in Honduras, and the one in Hon- 
duras is now believed to be practically 
identical with those in Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and Panama. 


Honduras Tree the Standard 


As Honduras mahogany is regarded 
as a standard in the timber trade, and 
accepted universally as the rea! 
article, notwithstanding the fact that 
it is not botanically the real mahogany; 
it may be said, therefore, that the 
Panama variety is of the same species 
as that in Honduras, and, therefore, a 
true mahogany in the trade sense of 
the word, although not identical with 
the Swietenia Mahogani of the West 
Indies. 

The 
hogany is 


as 


is 


ma- 
LO 


native name for 
name stated 
have originated in Haiti and to be of 
Indian derivation. It is used, how- 
ever, by the Spanish natives of Central 
America, and it is the common term 
applied to the tree in Panama. The 
Central American mahogany is stated 
by Dr. Henry, Pittier, probably the 
most eminent botanical authority of 
Central America, to belong to the 
family of the Meliace®, and he gives 
two species of the trees as Guarea 
Caoba and Carapa Guiaensis. The 
French name for mahogany in 
tinique and Haiti-its acajou. Dr. Cook 
states that a Guarea is found in Porto 
Rico, where it also called acajou, 
and is the same class as the mahogany. 
Nearly 200 Feet High 

The 
sometimes rea height 
feet and six feet thick. 
in clumps so that it 
to find it to the 
19,000 large trees to the square mile. 
Such a forest of mahogany, however, 
is rare. though there ar 
ally places of this sort. -As a 
mahogany occurs in scat- 

clumps, that an average of 

two or thre big trees as those 
per ‘acre is the most 
men would expect to find 
has heen ae considerable 
of mahogany exported 
Panama, but ources' of 
rv are not at all exhausted, 
at a distance of more than 30 miles 
on each side of the cana] there are 
large quantities still available. The 
vetting out of the mahogany is com- 
paratively easy, hecause of the 
larze number of small rivers running 
from the mountains to the 
throughout the whol the republic, 
enabling timber men to float the tim- 
ber down these streams to the sea at 
the height of the rainy season. The 
scarcity of labor may be said to be the 
principal reason why the mahogany 
resources of Panama have not been 
more developed. There are old houses 
in Panama built of this wood, where 
the timber has stood the test of time 
for more than a century. 
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CONTINUOUS Oper 

Kiiowatt gener- 
50900 horsepower 
been installed and building 
to be provided for an addi 
90,000 kilowatt venérator. The 
city rate is 3 cents a kilowatt. 
the privately owned illuminat- 
company varies in its charges al] 
way from » to 10 cents per kilo- 
watt, according to a privately ar- 
ranged scale. <A 6ix-room house in 
the residence averazes 
7 cents per kilowatt 
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KEFERE NDUM IN CHICAGO 
‘‘hristian Science Monitor 
from its Wes News (iffice 
CHICAGO, Illinois—Voters of Chi- 
to determine at a referendum 
in November whether two measure: 
passed by the [ltinois Legislature at its 
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_FOR RENT 


tee be haind © of season 
(;aragze near 

Pieasant St... 

Te *lephone eel 


Furnished cottage 
rooms Two bathrooms. 
and station.© Addres« 16 


Mass., A PROC TOR 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


hci Sinie to woman of cadneaiiiiamah: _ 
in priv. fam., to one appreciating 
and surround'’gs. Cool, conv. 
Refs. A 221. Monitor, 


ROOM 
tractive room 
hurmonious atmos 
-nd yery desirable 


BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED 


gentile 
where 


mets refined 
New York, 


bea re 
near 
he 


Ww ANTE ei Country 
oil home 
cchavant wonld 


Monitor. 21 FE 40th St., 
FOR 


c ADIL L AC 1915, 7-passenger, open model 
touring: cash $1000: immediate possession. GS 
Monitor Office Boston. 


OVER L. AND 
class eondition. 
Westfield. Pa 


inne - centr ee ooo en 


ROADST KE R—Mode! 75-—in first- 
Inquftre BURT MOORE, 


HE LP WANTED—MEN | 

Ww ANTED ian tutor for three bors, ages 6 
to 14: should be fond of athletics and ontdoor 
sports, und hare no objec tion to traveling: Prot- 
estant desired. Write E77. Monitor Cftce 
Boston. 
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~ Wanted—A Reliable WwW oman 
GOOD NEW ENGLAND COOK 
for a family of four in a summer cottage at 
Edgartown, Marthas Vinerard, Mass. for the 
remainder of fhe summer and to return to 
(‘ambridge Mass.. for the rest of the year. 
Addr. C 23. Monitor Office. Boston. i 
WANTED. -A 
MRS. HARRY 
hieno, Nevada, _ 
WANTED--An_ experienced 
SON'S MILLINERY, 1316 Bay St. 
Washington. Se 
PROTESTANT 
family of two. 
ES FEY 


housework. 
Lake St., 


for 
628 N. 


ned 6 60woman 
HOLMSHAW, 
trimmer, DAW- 
Bellingham, 


in 
St.. 


housekeeper 


companion t 
21 E. 40th 


P 17, Monitor, 


HELP WANTED 


POSITION OF SOL OLST 
Western Church is now epen 
Salary $75. Address B 24, 
Boston. 

MEN WANTED-—For housemen's duties, Also 
women for gen. cleaning. Perm. wk. Prot. Apply 
at once. Housek'pver, 910 Borlston Stf., Brookline. 
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Shattuck & Jones 


INC ORPOR ATe&D 


FISH 


Telephone 1437 Richmond 


128 Faneuil Hall Market 


POSTON 


Isaac LockeCo 


7, 99 and 101 Faneuil Hall Market 


Fruits, Vegetables and 
Hothouse Products 


Special Attention Given Family Orders _ 


Eetablished 1837 


J. V. Fletcher Co. 


Meats of All Kinds 
70 and 72 Faneuil Hall Market 
BOSTON 


WALL PAPERS 


and Highest Quality. 
Novelty designs a feature; reprints of high 
grade paper at low cost. See them. 


AUGUSTUS THURGOOD 
28-40 CORNHILEL. ROSTON 

C.. A. BONELLI @ COQ. 

270 Massachusetts Avenue 

Try our $2.00 Silk Hose Equal 


oe 


66, 68, 


| §3 Werbosset Street _ 


OO; Latest Styles 


to any 


a a 


Tie Bo» ra 


MBSE. 

SPECIAL OFFERINGS IN 
DOLMANS, SUITS AND 
DRESSES 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY AND MONDAY 
Look at our vacation Corset 
Made for Comfort 
LADIES’ SPECIALTY SHOP 
1383 Merrimack St J. & L. BARTER 
HEAD & SHAW 


WVITTINER? 161 Centra! 


MILLARD F. WOOD 
FINKE DL AMON DS 


ot MERRIMACK 


mmm a 


Street 


ST. 
Buy your canning supplies at 
ADAMS 
HARDWARE & PAINT 
404 Middlesex St. Tel. 1215 
HARRY C. KITTREDGE 


Stationery, Blank Books, Office Supplies. 
Sonora and Crescent Phonographs. 


CQ, 


In CENTRAI 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners —Dvyers-—Launderers 

37 Merrimack Square 
Telepbone Lowel! 1648 

CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


SHU-FIN. SHOP 
SAMUEL FLEMMING 
‘ 131 Middle St 
ELECTRIC SHOP 
ELECTHIC FANS FROM $35.66 ‘TO $20.00 
62 Central Street Tél. 13817-¥ 


re D. MUNN & SON 
SROCERS 15 Bridge Street 
CROWN CONFEC TIONERY CO 


oo. Merri ack Street j LOWE 1, f 


: > o> . 


“YOU 


THe 


SALEM, MASS. 
LEWANDOS * 


Cleaners—--Dyers—-Launderers 
72 Washington Street 
Telephone Salem 1500 

“YOU CAN RELY ON 
partisan election of Chicago aldermen, 
and the other dividing the city into 59 
wards instead of 35, shall become a 
law... If the city is divided into 50 
wards there will be one aldermen to 
a ward instead of two, as at the pres- 
ent time. 


Rosteon — 


“FINE 


| $6 Burgess 


LEWANDOS” | 


will 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


An Mirai cal 


“Chick 
ON Spi Lek 


The S 


AFTER ninety-five years’ 
ence in the building of 
fortes, Chickering & Sons 
developed the- Small Grand 
a high degree of excellence. 


alg ruatgyo- 


Small Grand 


experi- 
piano- 

have 
to 


and hear the Small 
tone quality and per- 
will delight you. 


Come in 
Grand. Its 
fect action 


The Supreme American Art Product 


at Mahogany 


OW ase 


3 PROVIDENCE | 
Oe 


Priced $800 in 


o 9 


NUT-MILK 
“Vr Le2lb. package~ 
U0 counn 


8 STORES 
PROVIDENCE 


A OKS' 
NEW RESTAURANT 


In the 


AT GIBSON’S 


shopping district at 


314 WESTMINSTER ST. 


mamtaining the same police: vr of good who ilesome | 


food that prevails in our Restaurant at 


dS) WESTMINSTER STREET 


‘Delicious Ice Cream’’’ 


C. B.: BROOKS Co. 


Choice Meats, I’ruit and 
I’ancy Groceries 


___ Phone Tnion 1432 


; 
i 


HS | 


AT STEINERT'S 


ADAM KNOX 


The Cotton Goods Shop 


115 MATHEWSON STREE 
Everything in 
COTTON PIECE GOODS, 
BEDWEAR AND TOWELS 


This business 
utation for 


is being built up vwpon our rep- 
relinble merchandise at 


ne 
SE eee 


Buy Peirce Shoes and 


ILosiery 


If You Want the Best Moderately Priced 


THOS. F. PEIRCE & SON 
WALK-OVER SHOES 
WALK-OVER 
BOOT SHOP 
For Women 
vp and Men 
-30 WESTMINSTIE KR STREET, 
SULLIVAN COMPANY 
159 WESTMINSTER STREET 
SHOES AND HOSIERY 


For Men and Women 
BANISTERS SHOES FRED 8. FENNER 


Browning, King & Co. 
Westminster and Eddy Streets 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
“THE STORE OF THE TOWN” 


‘Clot hing 
Me ri, 
“The Laundry 


a Providence. 
im 


Telephone Union 512 


at teh eer Telephone 


auNDRY Union 


#300 
WHAT CHEE® BRINGS GOOD CHene 


LEWAN DOS 
Cleaners—Dyers—-Launderers 
37 Mathewson Street 
Telepbone Union 907 
CAN RELY ON 


Boys and Children 
That Satisfies’’ 


Kroa al Pt rl 


PP. Ste. 


Street 


—s nce, 


“YOU 
A House in Need of Paint 


not wait for good paint to get cheaper. 
economy lies in painting promptly - when 
the need comes HEATH & MILLIGAN Paint 
in fhe hands of a good Painter is the beat 
protection yeur property can hare 

BELCHER: & LOOMIS HARDWARE €0., 
83-91 Werbosset St., Providence. RK. L 


JONES'S ARCADE 


LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Employees share profits, 


True 


honest 


PROVIDENCE | 


, Hats and Furnishings for) 


| 398 STATE 


LEWANDOS” 
“YOU 


PORTLAND, MAINE - HARTFORD, CONN. 


=. — - 


. aeeeetinnt 
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FURS 


The prestige of our Fur 
Department throughout 
New England has been 
achieved by vears of ex- 
perience in, offering Furs 


of Qualit¢, Reliability 
and Style. 


J. E. PALMER CO. 


043 Congress Street 


PORTLAND, ME. 


The Store of 
Progress and Service 
Kuppenheimer Clothes 


Furnishings, Hats 
Comparative Quality 


BENOIT’S 


278 MIDDLE ST.. PORTLAND. ME. 


Se 


515 CONGRESS ST 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Diamonds, Watches, 


Haskell & Jones Company 


SPECIALIZING 
HART SGHAFFNER & MARX 
CLOTHES . 


Knox Hats Manhattan Shirts 


MONTMENT SQr ARE, PORT. AND. MAINE. 


J. A. MERRILL & CO. 


Jewelers 


Maine Tourmalines-—Gifts 


CONG GRESS _§T. PORTLAND. 


When You Want Music 


REMEMBER THE 


Boston Music Company 


(G. SCHIRMER) 


CONGRESS ST. 


A most convenient music store in town. 


517 


A complete, modern department store | 


For 538 sears a factor in Portland's business life. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Cowen’'s Corset Shop 


588 CONGRESS STREET 


Portland, Maine, opposite Congress Square Hotel | 
experienced Gtters in | 


Ivy corsets aud Drussieres, 
etrendance 


WADSWOR 


TH LUNCHEON 
Opposite Public Library 606 Congress St. 
Luncheons served from 11:50 to 2 o'clock 

_HOME-COOKED FOOD 


a 


Congress Square Lunch Rooms 
J. G. LANGLEY, Manager 

5 & 7 Forest Avenue 

_PORTLAND, MAIN 


BROCKTON, MASS. 
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The Chudren’s Store 
“Wear Things” 


' BRABY-TO-MISSES’ 
: Headquarters for 


Dainty Baby Wear 


The Best Make 

of Gloves, Hosiery 

Corsets. Waists and Knit 

and Muslin Underwear 
at the 


WOMEN'S STORE 
EKDGAR’S 


A large department store 


Southeastern Massachusetts 
Our stocks are complete—our large outlet 
enables us to quote low prices. Try our popular 
Restaurant on the Third Floor. 3 : 
Linen Mesh Underwear keeps 
cool and dry. Try it at 
PERKINS & ROL LI. INS SCO. 


_BROC KTON, MASS, 


in 


NEW BEDFORD 


rn ~ LLL ale met lly OL LO aly 


Gulf Hill 


Perfectly 
Pasteurized 
Milk 
“Come Where the “Good Things 

GEORGE S. TABER 


258 Union Street 
New Ked ford aie 


"NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


d.T. FERNANDES | 
Proprietor 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL 


Telephone 
Connection oe 


Gather’ 
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BU TTER E¢ 
Spring Valley Dairy Products 
You must be satisfied 
VAN DYKS 
KINGDON, “DISTRIBUTOR” 
STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


LEWANDOS 
Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
123 Church Stre€t 
Telephone New Haven 1015 
CAN ae ON LEW ANDOS" 


a —_ 
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Ai @. 


_ MERIDEN, CONN. 


JEPSON’S BOOKSTORE 


4 COLONY STREET Books. Stationers. 
Fountain Pens ant’ Office Snoplies 


BARKER & FINNEGAN, _ 
CLOTHISES — FURNISHE%s 


~~ 
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“The House of Service” 


Quick, Efficient 
Printing Service 
the Specialty of 


THE BUREAU PRESS 


COURANT BUILDING, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


a Tel ephone “harter 14a 148 


Our Furniture Sale 


Starts Today 


and Shoes of | 


Kage Allen & Co. 


_ GEO. T. SPRINGER 


Jewelry and Silverware 


MAINE | 


615 Congress Street | 
E 


you ee 
| The 


| 
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i 
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' 
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There are a great manr hargainsa 
that are worth taking advantage at. 
Furniture. we believe. like everr- 
thing else. is going to be higher 
It will pay you to buy any that you 
May need and save money. 


Special Offerings in 
WASH DRESSES 


The Louise Shop 


69-71 PRATT STREET 


Crive a Thought 
OUR SEMI-ANNUAL 
SHIRT SALE 


iT’ LE PAY ¥Oe 


WW 


‘Stackpole Moore Tryon Co. 


115 Asvium Street at Trum>ull 


Reduced Prices on 
Boys’ Two-Piece Knicker Suits 
SIZES 818 


GEMMILL BERNHAM & CO, Ine. 


i6 Asylum Street HARTFORD. CONS 
oe t © ¢ 

JieeKs Linen Shop 
TARLE LINENS 
EMBROIDERED 


Street, 


ART LINEN® 
LINENS RANDKERCHIERS 


93 Pratt HARTFORD. CONN 


Hanan Shoes 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


James Lawrence & Son 
735 MAIN STREET 


-—-< 


Special Summer Sales 
~ NOW GOING ON 


AL L Foster Co. 
S—45-55 ASYLUM STREET 


The New, Cool, Airv 
Summer Dresses of 
French Voiles and 
Anderson Gingham$ 
are attracting many 
women. 


The Luke Horsfall Company 


The Flint Bruce Co. 


‘COMPLETE HOUSE and 


OFFICE FURNITURE. 


Goods as Represented 
198 ASYLUM &T. 150 TRUMRULL FP 


CLAPP & TREAT, Inc.-- 
Hardware 


Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ 
Supplies 

Sporting Goods Marine Hardware | 

68 STATE STREET. HART?TORD ~* 


WARRANTED 
OG ie 
For All Trades 


‘The TRACY, ROBINSON 


& WILLIAMS CO. 


_ 78-80 Asyium Street 


desirability of having a Trust 
Company as Executor of your trusts- 
ean hardly be overestimated, 


Consult us at your pleasure 


Farm Dairy State Bank & Trust Co: 


Assets over $7 000.000 


ee 


A Place That Is Agreeably Different 
WARE’S BUSINESS MEN’S LUNCH 
86 Pear! “treet Room 4 - 
Isaac A. Allen, Jr., Inc. 
ARCHITECTS 


904 Main Street. HARTFORD. CONN. 


Ll Lae LON a lm. ' 


CHEESE. 


a 


BEARDSLEY & BEARDSLEY 


INSURANCE 
| ae «70 MAIN STREET 


VAN «HATS ~ 


100 ASYLUM ST. 
DON’ DOOLITTLE 


COOMBS 
Leading Florist 


TWO STORES: 741 Main — 364 Asyium _. 


SELECI MEATS 
GROCERIES 


baptist nb GROCERY 


— - BIRCH. Proprieter 
| Asbley Street 
JULIUS J. SEIDE 
INSURANCE 
3% MAIN STREET 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. BOSTON, 


U.S.A., FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1919 


CITY HEADINGS 


’ 


AL ADVERTISING, CLASSIFIED UNDER 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I* REN .CH SHOP 
Serviceable and Distinctive 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
Wearing Apparel 
910 Penn Avenue 
Opposite Joseph Horne’s 


E, PA. 


PDP AL > 


oa eee 
7 we Sey tt Sh <7 2 


elle A SPECIALTY 


LSEY 


4 Erie, Pa. 


| WILLING'S 
T SHOP 
work and Gifts 
rect, ERIE, PA. 
2s HO P 
Ninth Street 

RIE, PA. 

é as. E, Creed 


fF loral Co. 


18 OF =, D. 
1 PA. 


- 
= : b bad 
_ a 


PRINTERS OF HIGH GRADE 
CATALOGS, ‘So FOLDERS 
BOOKLETS ey LEAFLETS 
BROCHURES Y¥ PRICE 
| Penn. Ave. and Barhbean St. 
~ PEOPLE OF PITTSBURGH (Pa.) 
WILL BE INTERESTED 


w4 


= 
wml 


of others 
Fieor to aroid 
and expenses, 


' tion 
Third excessaire 
| ren’als en that 
have the henefit of genuine Diamonds. 
nt closest possible prices to actual 


ground-floor 


cost of pee tion. Cash or credit 


m Third Floor of Pittsburgh Life BRlidg.. 
Ave and Sixth St.. Entrance 219 Sixth St. ts 


L.& J W. RAWSTHORNE © 
[2 ADVERTISING ART [2 
409 FERGUSON BUILDING 
Phone 2805 Court 


DIAMONDS 
MPIRECT FROM THE CUTTERS 
JOHN M. ROBERTS & SON CO. 
485-437 Marke} Street. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


KUHN & BRO. CO. 


(;rocers 


MEATS. FRITS. VEGETABLES 

6100 Centre Avenne 
hs hes "a oh 
a 2 ORATORS 


Painting 


; 
| 
} nd Jewelry 
if 


OWN SALE 
PROGRESS 


e stock reduced except 
Interwoven Hose 


> Bo @ ate 
In ail ho nell 
Scenery. Wall Paper. 


EDW. W. LEARZOF 
_ 1600 Rroadway Phone Locnst 1260 _ 


C. C. HECKEL’S SONS 
TAILORS 


117 FEDERAL STREET 
_N. &., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


H. F. ALBEE 


STPERIOR KODAK FINISHING 
aa Tavlor Ave. Avalon. Pa. 


Pris ° List Given on, Reqnest 


“MISS G. FE. McFARLAND | 


MILLINERY 


Churches, 


vi Street «East 

: alists in 

F isses’ A pparel 
ially tea 
LECRAFTERS 


i individual orders for 
en of superior design. 
oe SALT’ y CNDERW EAR Second Floor ~ Jenkins | Arcade 
JS. BAKER ~ SITUATION. WANTED as child's nurse: exp. 
Rochester, N. Y. Write or phone MISS M ARIE ZURCHFE R. 


"ANDY SHOP Sapestce Phone Hil. 577" 


Bowne xe SEWICKLEY, PA. 


shop. 
Milk 


refs 


Atel E 


vanch s, Morse's 


oco at 
iG ext to Temple Theater. 


ITY PRESS 

Ate PRINTING 

_ Telephone Audubon 7817 
“nt. “four light rooms. 
West Bide below 12>th 
M14, Monitor, 21 FE. 40th 


“ 


Ghe Highway Shop 


Gifts, Novelties, Notions, Toys 
ON LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
SEWICKLEY. PENNA. 


en EE 


_ -TOLEDO, OHIO 


PAP PPL 


oo 
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nished, lavatory 
A 33 Flat oe oF 
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Ww HAT ABOUT C LOTHE S 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TO WEAR TO SCHOOL? 


LD, Mass. 
orth Reading 


ine the Berkshire Hills. 
Niceis located and 
Also 


A’most before you are aware 
of it the time for buying 
school clothes will be here— 
oniv a few weeks away, at 
most. 
Every 


r 190; investment. 
1 LFORD. 
id, Mass. 


/THE HILLS 
LE 
; . PITTSFIELD 


E orth Btreet_ 3 


sLD, MASS. 


,UNCH 


on Street 
PS & WALLACE 


vee 


we restaurant for regular 


anoppers 

- ANDOS 

PY Launderers 
Street 

iver 5100 

ELON LEWANDOS” 


ind Hosiery 
REPAIRING 
HAYNES CO. 
i 
Printery 
TING 


you want it 
River 1850 © 


: Heating Co., Inc. 


vear hundreds of 
Toledo boys and girls wear 
school clothes that were 
bought in our great Bovs’ and 
Girls’ Stores, which occupy 
the entire fourth floor of our 
store 

We'll be ready to outfit vour 
sons and daughters when the 
time comeeé. 


The 


wd 
oy < 
ie on 


q a 


Thompson-Hudson Co., 
TOLEDO. OFTO 

SEWING MACHINES 

SOLD RENTED REPAIRED 

YOUNGS Sa Phones 

the New “ELDRE DGE 2 Spool 


No Bobbins | 
Onr Fiemst tching and Bra: 


DAINTY- LINGE RIE 
KING’S SHOP 


502-795 Madison Arenue 
_ Northern National Bank Building — 
DAINTY LINGERIE. 


THE ESTHE R MERRILL SHOP 
; Avenue 
Ret weer 


Ss SHE | and Beottwood Wen 
The Reliable Laundry 
ND 
Dry C leaning 9 ompany 
Family washir ee, finished or roughdried our 
e1e ~“ialty 


Our Gry cle aning js aryeac 


Home 22s Pel! A. | 
Pianos Pianola Pianos 
VICTROLAS AND RECORDS 
The Whitney & Currier Company 


Adame and H iron 

\TS REPRODUCTIONS AND 

OM, PAINTINGS? 

AAND CARVED FRAMES AND NOVELTIES 
BTTDIO OF INTERIOR DRCORATION 


MOHR ART GALLERIES 
5 MADISON AVE 
Tailor and Shirtmaker 
RANNOW 
15 MADISON AVENUE 
FOARD'S CAFETERIA 
Tasty Foods Quick Service Cleanliness 


229 STPERIOR STREET 
Just off Madisor 


MADE C ANDIES” 


227 SUPERIOR 


SUTTONS 
VANITY FAIR LUNCH ROOM 
441 Huron Street 


COOL. COMFORTABLE PLACE TO EAT 
: | AND REST ? 
G,. F. Bankey & Son, Grocers , 
9163-65 Ashland Avenue 
7923 Bell -Colling rood 
MRS. J. B. FREEMAN 
OF “THE FLOWERS” 
Ray it With Flowers 
a a Fupertor Street. 
DI AMONDS 


Emblems 


HEESEN 


oe 
ve 
a 


— 


Try 
ne ce, vy, 


R 


fille 


intely odorless 


Ww h Mer. 


~~ . 


néerii: 


[OWERS 
: OSE, ete. 
e Hardware Co. 


Cambridge. Mase. 


DOS 


-Launderers 


ts Avenue 
idge 945 


"ON ¢ LEWANDOS” 


New Ruilding Ktreets 


FINE PRI 


97 


HOME 


PAP PLP OLD LE Pe gf Pt 


Shoe Store 


q For the 
_ Entire Family 


“ig f = . 
¥ 26 Market my . flome f- = 
‘= 


ii 
‘1885 
4 


NDOs 


underers 


Watches Jewelry Silverware 
HASTEN TO 
31% 


Sumn ie 


THE TORII GIFT STUDIO 


ARTISTIC. GI Fis THAT Tt USEFUL 


. rr 
- BROS. West Woodruff Avenue, TOLEDO 
B: oe LYNN MASS GIFTS FOR EVERY OCCASION 
| Aezomobiie Parte rHE GIFT SHOP 
TT's G RIT I S29 STPERIORN ®TREPT 
7 why . _fe . owe 7c : . . roger . 
. ave. ton RUGS,CURTAINS, FURNITURE 
ail Papers louse Painting 


nH | Willow St. 
RADCLITFE CO. 220.222 Superior Street 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
High 


INSU RANCFE~-Nellie F. 


I’ Mais 2000 


1860 
LEWANDOS” 
TAILORED HATS 


a21 


eres mh 


nn and Woe 
STEVENS & 
| Square. MM. 


OHIO | 


James McMillin Printing Co. | 


LISTS | 
Phone 437 Court | 


‘Our Great August Fur Sale 


Putting in business the element of considera. | 
Locating a jewelry store on the | 


j 
| 


enstomers may | 
Watches | 


WILKINS, | 
Liberty 


' Both 
5 


|A MODERN 


2nd Floor Citizens Bank Bidg.. 


THE W. 


— 
We sell 


Roth phones Main $27. THE KERMIN LUNCH ROOY 


Home Phone Main 472 C losson’ S 4th 8t.,. 


918 Ohio Building phones. 


LIMA, OHIO 


“THE MAN | 
-Chemorwetlh 


Quglity Wether Raay tordecrice 


204 wen Market venesstshcs “e Building 


COLUMBUS, OHIO _ 


or TOSI 


GOMIPAINYS 


High-Grade Trunks and 


Leather (soods 
(C/: 


PAP AP ASS 


‘The “New “House of Bluem” 
DRY GOODS 
and 
Ready-to-Wear 


CORNER | 
MARKET AND ELIZABETH 


~ THE DEISEL CO. 


A BIG “STORE 
Stvle and Price are 


1128. HIGH STREET 


_ a 
V7 OP, PMOS LI ATCO 
104 N. HIGH STREET 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Saves vou 20 to 40% 


DRY CLEANERS.- -DYERS 


Phones State and Fourth 
738 


ppentity: 
our chief attractions 


J. H. BASDEN 


a: COLLETT STREET 

We carry a complete line of 
Groceries. Meats, Fruits, Vegetables 
We delicer—-Gire us a call Tel. Main #994 


N. . Cor. °11 


LET TS RELIEVE MOTHER 


The 


Columbus Dry Goodls ( 


High Street at Spring 
DEPARTMENT STORE 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


We believe this to be 


~The Best Place To Shop. After All” 


THE F R ENCH SHOP > ae Exclusive 
New Shop for Wome ono! THE FRANCEDA CAFETERIA 


A 
Gohan. 
; POPULAR FOR ITS HOME COOKING 
Outer Garments of Distinction and peeseenees by people of refinement 


Ww. HIGH STREET 
Exclusiveness _ Second Floor 
JEANETTE GLADDEN —| 


Ji Mose Sor 


True to Its Name 


DRY: Gorcrs 


MORFHOUSE-MARTENS 


HUGHES & SON 
JEWELERS 


“The Yiffany of Lima’’ 
135 N. Main Street 


LIMACAMERA SHOP. Lima Ohio 


—— 


The Harry Thomas Grocery 

The Quality Grocers 

Meats, Dressed Poultry, Etc. 

208 WEST MARKET STREET 
Phone Main 4947 

ia 
| MILLINERY 
| GLOVER & WINTERS CO. 
LET US SERVE YOU 
G7 | 136-188 West High Street 


ENDURING QUALITY 
Sonth! &*? “ 


High) Nauman & Kettler 


Street 
232 NOR’ rH a STRER* 


ooo 


Fresh 
206 and 


165 LIMA, OHIO | 
iN +] FURNITURE | 
North 
High 


Street 


EE 


CLEVELAND. O. 


PRP LOL ee 


COLU MBU S 


C. MOORE CO.. LA 
Furniture, Rugs, Draperies TRG DEL PRADO 


Lighting Fixtures | 4209 EUCLID AVE | 
“The cheapest that is good to the . | 
best that is made” High Class 
Apartments 


Moderate Prices 
DINING CONNECTION 


LP 


SOUTH HIGH NEAR MAIN 


HALL 


B Sonar mre RESTAURANT 
For Ladies and Gentlemen 
40 EUCLID ARCADE, CLEVELAND, O. 
Home Made Pastry Our Specialty 
MAYDOLE & McMULLEN, Props. 


The Biggar Printing Company ce 

2056 East Fourth Street, Cleveland 

Type Setting and Electrotypes for Advertisers | 

Printi ne and B sind: ing 

T he Euclid Doan Men's Apparel Shop | 
.10521 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
THE ® ROMWE i Be 4 ROOKS CO. 


Mulsigraphing—Addressing-——-Malling 
446 The Arcade CLEVELAND. 


LAKEWOOD, OHIO | 
Puen 


LAKEWOOD WALT 


11818 Detroit Ave Mario %850 


BARTHOLOMEW & BRUMAGIM 
COR. PRTROW AND RELLE AVI 
Fancy and Staple Gro erles and Meats 
Mario 2680 LAKEWOOD. oO 196-1. 


IN 


ian lal 
SHOES 


Red Cross Shoes 


en 


Hanan Shoes 


THE 


Erner & as. a} 


55-57 E. Chestnut St. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 
APPLIANCES 
SIMPLEX Electric Cleaners 


O. | 
UNIVERSAL Irons : | 


and 


Mrs. Geo. F. Sherman 
MULTIGRAPHING ADDRESSING COPYING ; 
TYPEWRITING MIAILING LISTS 
Citizen 7516 Rell 33-7811 
THE THOMAS MAILING COMPANY 


of Commerce Building 


Decorators 

AINTING, 
ICTURE FRAMING 
APERING 


512 Chan 


i her 


rAPER CO. 


N. HIGH ST. 
TAILORS for MEN and WOMEN 


Highland 
Pe vga Say ager god GROCERY 
retreit ifin 2508 


FANCY "GROCF RIES QUALITY 
‘Quality irteousness 


LAKEWOOD GIFT SHOPPE 
and WOMAN'S EXCHANGE 
CHINA DECORATORS 

14608 Detroit Avenue 


SEILER 
FINE 
| 17114 Detroit Ave. 


The Heizer Printing Co. 
has a complete line of Advertising | 
Novelties, Fans and Calendars 
838 South High Street Cliz. 3833 
THE BUCKEYE TENT, AWNING 
& MFG. CO. 


AWNINGS. TENTS, WATER-PROOP COVERS 
Citizen B&&7 Bel! M-3166 


BANCROFT BROS. CO. 


Hallmark Jewelers 


4a) Kancroft's’’ 


Service Cor 


Marlo 1642 


& TAYLOR 
FOOTWEAK 
Lakewood. Ohio | 


J | 


THE 


AKRON, OHIO — 
DODGE’S 


SINCE 


'* 


want the hest 


138 140 Nort: High Street 
BUDD &.- CO. 
JEWELERS 
23 No. High St 

THE : 
PARISIAN DYE HOUSE 


14 FAST SPRING STREET 
Pell. Main 1715 (jtizens 2715 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning 


CAPITA! CITY -TROY LAUNDRY 
AND DRY CLEANING COMPANY 
—~- Main 2527 ath 


“Tf vo 


“A FURNITURE STORE "4° 
Furniture and Curtains 
Rugs, Stoves and Dinner Ware 


Aeolian-Vocalion Phonographs 
AKRON, OHIO 


k’ashion Park Clothes 
QUALIILY FURNISHINGS 
LANG S 
Main Street M Rr. 
FALCH & FALCH 
THE MEN’S STORE 
Ilatters and Clothiers 


AKRON, OHIO _ 


Main 9517 (itz, 9508 


Bh HAAS, Mgr 


s 


TA? FPornisbers. 
: CINCINNATI, O. mel oe E. Mill Street, 
Ladies Practice Thrift 
This Season by Purchasing 
Your Wearing Apparel at 


HiA N kK KS The Smart Style Popular | 


rice Store 
MAIN STREET. IZTH 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


A.L. GUENTNER 
Silverware Headquarters 
ALVIN PLATE | 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 
COMMUNITY 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER INLAID | 
20 N. Phelps St. 


WEICHMAN’'S 
Pictures and Frames 
$16 Market Street 


| CITY BLUE PRINTING CO. 


/ BLUE PRINTING PAPER ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
Dollar Bank Building 


COR 


432 Race Street 


Oincinnati 


DISTINCTIVE PORTRAITURE 


of Crisp (orn Stick Fame " 

4TH & RACE 

de GIFT STORE 

. Of Race, Cincinnati ae 
THE A B. CLOS SON JR. CO. 


THE CRAVENS. KAUTZMAN CO, 
I’rinters and Engravers 
WA Main Btreet Tel. Canal 2879 
ARMSTRONG BTATIONERY CO. 
PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 
419 MAIN STREET 
= ——~ wee 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 


Pa 


— 


a 


MARION, OHIO — 


ELECTRIC SWEEPER VAC 
A B Electric Wash Machines 
THIBAUT 7 MAUTZ BROS.—Hardware 3 


‘The ANTHONY-~ LAUNDRY CO, 


a 
| 
= | 
| 
| 
ae 
bg 


DA PLL PB? HO a a al 


= = REAM A SONS —Groceries. Fruits acd | 
Vegetabies. Meats 225 Chestnut Ave, Bota | 


Beli 430 oot 4517; Home 40) SPECIALTY 


QUALITY UOUR 


' Coata, 
i plete, 


| taste ano 


| NOW GOOD SUMMER STYLES 
| : 120 Parm 


|The 


. River 


) necks, 


seine 


‘GARMENT CLEANING & DYEING CO. 


/; Clothing, Furnishings, 


DETROIT 


‘A Rest, A Cooling Drink, 


| | For SERV ‘a I, 


PLATE 2 
| 


2046 WwW’. 


[AUDITS—SYSTEMS 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Laces for the baby. the bride, the 
whole family and for every occa- 
sion. Net and tulle in all widths 


and shades 
Kk Sho $5, Inc. 


ew Yor VS cing fe rthe Dress” 


244 WOODWARD AVENTE. 
: DETROIT, MICHIGAN _ 


YOUNG MILL INERY 


19 Clifford Street 
Right Quality, Right Stvle, 
Right Hats at Right Prices 


THE RUSSEL COMPANY 
250-254 Woodward Ave.. DETROIT 
Onr stock of the season's smartest models fe 
Snits. Dreesee Furs ete is moet com 
Our standarde of ettle qnalitr 
ra'ine Will delich: the woman of discriminating | 
got tndgment. 


LOREE 


ml 
_- _ _ — 


HAT SHOP 


IN PRICE 


RETWEEN SEAS: = 
DETROIT, 


er Street J. LOREE 


Shop. 


corsets 


Geedéis Corset 
lace cersets and “hack lace 
Petticoats made to measnre 
CORA A. KERR . 
nev Ruildinge. DETROIT. MICH. 


Front 


313 Darid Whit 


at Grand > 
hlniw<es., 

inw 

and 


THE CARTEN SHOP-—Farmer 8St. 
A lovely array of the new 
georgette and crene de chine. in high and 
Special vralmes in gloves, sweaters 
“Tiffanye C"’ hosierr. 


A A re ee ee 


MME. SMITH-REUTTER 


MILLINERY 


1529 Jefferson Are. 


Fast ? 


HARRY P. WATSON 
860-862 Kercheval Avenue Hickory 600 | 
Ladies’ and Men’s Furnishings 
DOLL REPAIR SHOP—AIl kinds of dolls re- 
paired. eyes reset and parts furnished: complete 
line of new dolls and doll clothing. 265 Michli- | 
gan Ave.. Detroit, Mich. Cherry 1026-J. 
: WORKS OF ART 
Pictures, Frames and Art Mirrors 


JAMES E. HANNA & BROS.. 
206-7 David Whitney Bidg.. DETROIT __ 


Service--Quality-- Satisfaction 


RAL .L 
ORRECT 
LEANER | 


Market 2106 | 


606 Woodward Ave. 
934 Grand River Ave. 


BROSSY’S 


French Dvers, Cleaners 
Fst. 1861 
Faded Carpets, Rugs, Drapes, Plumes, 
Garments, dyed mode shades. 


Gowns, Gloves, Portieres. Clothing Dry 
Cleaned. Write for Prices, etc. 
984-986 Woodward Avenue. DETROIT 
he _ Phone Grand Lem 


Works: 
Mic 


Phone Glendale 4473 


IMLAY'S 


433-435 GRAND RIVER AVENUE 


(;o0ds Called for and Delivered 


RUG CLEANING 
100% clean at the 
Rg Carpet Cleaning Company 


. Trudell. Mgr. 550 MT. E L.LIOTT AVE. 
Telephone Edgewood 3401-2 


i TARLE DHOTE LUNCH 


Westwood Realty Co. 


‘The Ferris-*'rane Pr inting Co. 


‘ SERV ICK is ou: 


507 
| DECORATORS 


Garfield 872 | 


from feather beds. 


U 
' Corner Michigan and Fourth Ave.. 


Hickey’s — 


Dealers in Hickey-Freeman Clothes | 
Hats & Shoes | 
‘of Quality for Men, Boys and Girls! 
£01203 Weodward Ave., 

DETROIT, MICH. 


bnach 
VG ry 
? c y a r 
Grimshaw & Stevens 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Clothiers Furnishers and Hatters 
iA Ts Gran ad Tiiver Avenue, West 


i “ft reet 
ard Avenue | 


eA 
CONGDON & RUSSELL 
AUT. PAINTERS AND TRIMMERS 
Cars Lepeired Repair Worn a Specialty 
New and Custom Work 
tished Customers Our Kest Advertisement 
ete viight Fire sane Puilding Phone Main 4066 | 
61 “Ww inder cor, John R. St.. Detroit, Mich, 


i 
BETWEEN 
AND ait. 
oN EK 
LAKE RHOR r DRIVE 


GORDON'S 
JEFFERSON BEACH 


Iee Cream | 
j 


' Exclusive 


STORES 


| 
CLEMENS | 


at 


or a Light Lunch. 


Ferd Cary 


Sales Repair Work 
Market 5587 


WV. Be aoe) CO. 
1287 WOODWARD AVE... DETROIT 
Author! ized Ie aler of the Ford Motor Co. 


TIRES——TUBES s 


The M. & W. Tire Co. | 


1311 Woodward Arenue 
MIC HIGAN 


WARREN & CO. 


earls Jewelry 
Watches Silverware 


104-106 Washington Bonlevard 
lo wean nae Bullding 


Rich KAY& (0 
DETROIT 


JEWELERS 
Woodward Avenue at Grand River 


J. D. Candler Roofing Co. 
ROOFING AND SHEET 
METAL WORK 
177-179 High Street, E., DETROIT, MICH. 

Main 512-513 
“REMINGTON SHEET METAL 
HEATING CO, 
Heating Estimates Submitted. 


W.. Tlighland Park. Hemlock 
Royal Oak, Mich., phone Koyal Oak 137. 


*arts-- 
eall 


per nor 
CHARLES 


Diamonds 


W., 
P 


and 
14% Bnena Vista 


Pinmbing 


For Commercial and Other Organizations 


Rooke of Account opened, adjusted, closed. 
Income Tax Returns, Inventories, Analyti- 
cal and Departmental Reports. Ete. 


A. F. THAYER 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Dime Hank Bidg., DETROIT, MICH, 


CHARLES W. HERBST 


TAILOR 
102 Proadway. Detrott 


CHAS. A. VITALE 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
latest Styles in Suits and Dreases 
606 Empire Bidg., DETROIT. Main 2927 


> 


_ DETROIT, MICH. GREAT F Al 


Groceries and Meats 
. P. ALLEN & SON. 


sess wennqany Ay" DETROIT. MICH. 


TRE REST GRADE OF MEAT pRopccTs 
COMBINED WITH COURTESY AND QUICK 
SERVICE IS THE BASIS OF MY SUCCESS 
- TE MEAT MAREET™ 
J. WwW. BROWNE Hem. 4453 
2324 Woodward Ate 


- GROCERIES AND MEATS 


THEODORE M. GRAT 
751-753 Woodward Are. _ Grand 2.4 Soe 


> wr . - . 

BUTTON’S GROCERY 
283 TUXEDO AVE. DETROIT Hemlock S34 
CENTRAL LUNCH CLUB 
Home Baking and Cooking 
Tancheon 1) «a. m to 2.30 op. m.. etcept Sanders 
84 Foor. 713 Woodwart Are Detroit. Mick. 
FETLTRAMINI AND RUSH 
"9? Woodward near Hotel center. and 


1831 Woodward near Ronlevard. Detroit 
Ak DINNER. 7TSe 


BUNGALOWS 


FIRST NATIONAE’ 

_ GREAT FAELS, MONT. 
H. J. SKINNER & SON 
FARM LOANS 
INSURANCE 
REAL ESTATE 

7, Ford Building 


Room 572, 


Falls. 


(;reat Niontana 


The Store ‘of Speciality 
Service for Men 
Women and Children 


pe 


h: ANQU ET BRAND 
Dairy Products 


Milk. Cream, Ice Cream, Butter 
Mont. Phone s748 


HOUSES 


1972 Grand River 


Garfield 981. 
FLATS 
Bry AND SELt 3 
Cali Cherry 4150_ 


P. N. BLAND PRINTING 


70 Larned ‘Street. _ West. Det roit. 


CO. 


_Mich. 


+ a 


404 Marquet’ 


Great Falls. 


Theodore S. Coy 


PERIOD FURNITURE 
520 Central Ave. Great Valls, Mont. 


The Gerald Cafe 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


WM. GRILLS. Proprietor 


« Roilding. Detroit. 
bobby, 
JOHN R. MOSS 


QUICK PRINTER 


| Cadillac 114 45 State Street 


L. M. RANSOME 
HAT SHOP 
401 David Whitney Building 7 


DETROIT PROPERTY 


is a paying investment 


JOHN L. FRESHEL 
GENERAL REAL ESTATE 
Majestic Bldg. Cad. 4993 


ROOMS with or without private, bath; also 
light ——aa apartme 


a ee INN 
___ aewmet et THE MECCA 


WALL PAPER DRAPERIES 
UPHOLSTERING 
__ Detroit, Mich. | 


Mich. 
Cad. 


D578 


DETROIT 


217 Central Avenue, Great Falls. Mont. 


Fine Confectionery 
Dainty Lunches 
Fountain Drinks 


WINDOW SHADES 
20 Adams Avenue West 


Jewell Feather Mattress Co. 


Reliable Renovators. Cleaners of feather 
beds, pillows and mattresses. Mattresses made 
359 Michigan Ave., Cad. 895 | 


We Can Save You Money on Furniture 
MNER COMPANY 
Detroit. Mica ! 


J ULE. A. WELLS, Manager 


Valley Meat Market 


THEO DULLUM 


FRESH AND CURED MEATS 

| FISH AND POULTRY 

PAGE MEAT COMPANY 
FRESH AND SALT MEATS 


DELICATESSEN 
411 CENTRAL AVENUB 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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~H. H. McCOLE 


French Dry Cleaner 


NOTARY PUBLIC 
826 Third Street 
Phone Lincoln, 927 | | Tail 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN ——— ang 1auer 
y 
GERRETSON COMPANY | Great Falls Vulcanizing Co. 


Ww. S. HICKS. Prop. 
‘*Milwaukee’s Foremost Fashion Center’ “ONE OF THE ge a 
Serviceable and distinctive Ready-to-— 


Wear Apparel at prices that are 
ALWAYS moderate. | 
| SILKS—CORSETS—UNDERMUSLINS 
—MILLINERY—FURS—GLOVES— | 
NECKWEAR—TOILET GOODS, ETC. ; 


4 E. WELKE CO. 


“The House of 
752 Unper Third Street. 


Roses” 
Loveland Floral Company Pfister-Pierce Bootery 
Prompt Attention to All Orders 


LOBBY RAIAWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING | SHOES 


MILWAUKEK, WIS. | ee 
Tel. Broadway 1251 | 499 CENTRAL AVE. 


— 


SHOPS IN 


Tires and Tire Accessories 
9 6TH STREET 8S. 


Strain Brothers 
—THE BIG STORE— 


26 Complete Departments 
under one roof. ° 


Maiden’ s Flower Shop 
F. T. D. Florist 


_GREAT FALLS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 311 Central Avenne 


The Grace C leaning Shop 
APPAREL 


Wilson- Nordstrom 
SIGN AND AUTO PAINTING 


109 6TH STREET SO. Phone 6857 _ 


FOR WOMEN'S WEARING 


GRAC E M. YOSS, 381 Jefferson St. | - ae ) 
Cascade i. lectric Company 


_ Electrical Supplies——Contractors 
| Phone 6634 504 Central Are. 


FREDERICKA PLUCKHAN 
Corsets and Blouses 
Special attention given to corset fitting 


THE CORSET SHOP 
409 Milwaukee St.. MILWAUKEE 


Fritzel & Schlueter 


Custom Tailors 


<< » 
Our collars hug the neck’ 
Telephone Broadway 2676 


79 Wisconsin St., Rm. 402 Iron Block 
_ MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


COLLIN 
PLU MBING AND HEATING CO. 


2706 Fifth Avenue So th 
tal at nnn tn 


THE NATIONAL LAUNDRY CO. 
Tel. 299 
GREAT FALLS, MONT._ 


Cihin Atlantic Laundry Co. 
NONE RETTER 


G. B. WHITEHILL. Manager 
MILWAUKEE 


Tel. Broadway 73 


HOSCH BROS. CO. 
Hatters and [Furriers 
92 WISCONSIN STREET 
MEN’S FURN NISHINGS 
Capper and Capper 


MILWAUKEE | 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


~ MeCRACKEN & HU BBARD 
120-122 Soutb Tejon Street 
Furniture— Rugs— Draperies 


CAFES 


PPL LIL LL LLL he LL 


— 
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IF TASTY FOOD 
IN A QUIET AND BEAUTIFUL ATMOS. 
PHERE APPEALS re ou WHY NOT TRY 


ia YY ti 
: nee 


ar TANS 


; Chinese- 
; American Dishes 


241-243 Huntingtow Avenue. Boston 
Near Massachusetts Avenue 


LUNCHEON DE LUXE 5c 
A La Ce-te All Day and Evening 
Refined Music Every Evening 
Prompt, Efficient and Courteous Service 


We take pride in our ——— oie _ 
large assortments of 
excellent Summer Underwear || 
for ladies 


SCHROEDER'S in Racine 
LAHN’S 
July Clearing Sale 
Watch for Same 


124 W isconsin Street 


_RACINE, WIS. 


THE 
Manufacturers National 


Bank of Racine _ 
$450,000. 


oP 
4, 


4 ,, 4 ‘* : 
% 
pad ZZ 


Capital and Surplus 


{rT 
Artistic 
Surroundings 
Music 


Excellent 
F ood 
and Service 


Cafe Minerva 


216 Huntingten Av. Boston, Mass. | 


H. C. DEMETER. tor | 


Operating also SAVOY CAFE. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A., FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1919 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND RESORTS 


ee - + 


NEW — NEW ENGLAND | MBERGLAND: |: Se 


? 
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“HOUSE OF GOOD WILL” ; S T H E Y — > WS z Pi yy oe = | ‘ oy : meet ; . 
‘ . A V () | ie Bs a. a ces , | A > | { ach. | n \ ny Li 
Hotel Majestic oe a eee alll A | 
| 3 = ‘ y, | A + pt pe . ‘ 
pete ee: : 


| SAVOY CO., Inc., Lessee i a. 
COPELAND TOWNSEND EUROPEAN PLAN Tall a 
7 : fa Pld tad td 2 wyata aa) & 
Central Park West 455 Columbus Avenue, ate a ee oP 
at the 72nd St. Motor Gateway Braddock Park and Columbus So. or 


NEW YORK. | BOSTON, MASS. — pe a } Antione Grecian 


Tel, Back Bay 0043 . ESTABLISHED (915 —_ 


R : - ° RATES: Parlor, 
eaders of this publication appreciate Room with Private Connecting Rathngom— Car, Suites. 2 Sleeping Rooms, ar 
| For one person, $1.00 and $2.00 per day. Bathroom, private hall—For 4 persons, 

COPLEY SQUARE 


the home atmosphere and refined environ- Room with Private Connecting Bathroom— $4.00 per dayt o 1 
For two persons, $2.00 and $3.00 per day. Cor. Suftes, 3 Sleeping Rooms, 2 Parlors, BOSTON,MASS.US.A, 


ment of the Majestic. Two Connecting Rooms, Two Parlors, Two 2? Bathrooms, private hall—For 6 persons, 
Bathrooms—For 4 persons, $4.00 per day. $6 per day. TARIFF 


Near the center of interest—comfort- i — at eee i ae ee r 

/ Special weekly rates and descriptive booklet on application. Single Room blocks from Lake Michigan s sandy beach, and yet only 20 

ably distant from the area of confusion. Excellent Restaurant; Moderate Prices; Ladies’ Orchestra 5 wee Qae eee (oat minutes from Chicago's loop on the C. & N. W. Ry.., or 35 

oe pts 8 very cootes}iy located, is within a — ge ag gph oa Penne ow upwards ei ge ae minutes on the FE.levated Express. Rooms ‘are furnished In 
and Shoppin istrict. “C ’ , > R. tations sp ; : 

Londimae’ g ric ars pass The ited y KIMBALL. Treas. and Mgr. ste gg nye ; = ae exquisite taste and its beautiful lobby, ladies parlors, ball roém, and 

. dining room are all on the main floor. Club breakfasts, club luncheons 


sieapuntibemnaeiees oii $5 per day and ee ee , ; 
upwards ~ hy table dhote dinners and a la carte service at moderate rates. 


| FIREPROOF EUROPEAN 
Chicago Ave. and Davis St., Evanston, Illinois. 


H. R. PRICE, Mer. Phone Evanston 6400 


‘ai aga’s 28) & 


one of the choicest sections of beautiful Evanston, far 
from the noise and;dirt of Chicago's streets and but two 


' ‘HIS most unique and attractive new Laid is located in 


4) 


— 


7 a He — mir ; — 
S—-— AINE (ge orge _A an. Hotel Hemenway 


; 28th St. AAG ATS 5 aad ee 
. stel pare ree ae EPS ROR A ng BOSTON, MASS. 
: BLY 6 Bane Lites 7 


7 
; SAS NASR SAS 
SSS MON 


Le 


NEW YORK | xe | _ 
Overlooking the beautiful Fenway Park MRED IS Ee ih See | CHICAGO 


| ——" Ano & : Ze , >: ~~ i : * : A initiates hotel with the harmonious G N h H 
Jey af: OS br ieee ot 5 | bo’ 4 a i | . P atmosphere of Aa private home. To | reat ort em ote 
Manager ee ales | |B SEUUMON «ladies traveling alone courteous pro- | Opposite Postoflice-Federal Building 
| Formerly of Parker House, Boston, AS i a oP Aa | hae te ie tection is assured. | — = ypawnetinstrshiss 
and Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York. Dae ate «| | oT iene ; One person, $2.50 a day. ow = Pe 4: . ‘eon 
7 : aha LHe a © ooms 
x Two persons, $3.50 a day. : PHILADELPHIA teh ml a $/50 and Up 


| Grand Foyer—Street Floor pint, ores eee nl i a _No rooms without bath. 


TOCATED in the center of New York's business and 3 L. H. TORREY, Manager. ai - Be “a bine senate ; ie 
social activities. Metropolitan in appointment and —— ° oe ' | | le i] ae fei The place to enjoy 
: ) gue, €6=6- Chicago hotel life. Con e iT91T 1a 


: eeerstion. yet famous for its home-like quiet and comfort. | | Maral SEM Venicaces and luxuries 


— 1000 ROOMS—ELACH WI | H BATH as ie rf ae of Perfect Comfort’ | ote] | at pode: Seaunie | Ohio, Chic Corner Rusb 
: icago 


Room and Bath, $2 and up; two persons, $3 and up. Best Garage in sight 
Dearborn and 


Parlor. Bedroom and Bath, $5 and up. | of entrance. 
if Boulevard, 
Chestnut and Nineteenth Streets if Jackson oulev CHICAGO EUROPFAN FIRF PROOF 


= a SS Brookline’s Beautiful oer el ieee ff |_ain ei,_c ake pose 

a CSmManog | ph oe a , Within easy walk of shops” and railroads p Phe eo" Leased, oa Lae Shore 
an ' “pie naling J utside Rooms w a 4 fel, 

venue Hotel) --** ik ec. Beaconsfield g "8 Washington Hotel Brie ‘di, tw mie walt te shop 
) 32d and 33d Streets Kingshighway and Washington Boul., 


d. Dae ea a fee : | Rates $1.50 50 and upward, 
y Station at the Door me er te Open the year round for permanent and transient business Mount Pleasant House ST. LOUIS, MO. 


7 t a YORK | a as . 1%, Terry ‘ Fis s M t P . | 
a omen eae D. W. KINSLEY, Manager, Brookline, Mass. oe ae f toi le 
ns $1.75 per day upwards i. ceil : spp eearneatad OFEN UNTH, NOVEMBER “FAMOUS he a 5 
Y . ~ - - e » ' 3 3 - + - — 

Telephone Brookline 1370 This House Has Been Called EVERYWHERE” 6200 Kenwood Avenue 


i vantages ery : MOTELS SNS | The Finest Resort Hotel in | , : : 
teed ts A: A Tees |!) So Northeastern Pennsylvania | . | Chicago's Favorite South Side resi- 


ter. SoeT a et | See i i — sesamin ~ . ) | : : : | 
plained —. Sey She a gem |i} Soe a 106 rooms, 24 en suite with private bath. || ) European. Fireproof. dent and transient hotel, under the same 
PaeH We : Bet ii] so lilwte ce ee rH Near five churches. ||| management as THE VIRGINIA. | 


. ;Bs oe Sool i 
nsic of Bighest order. UES 6: EE | : ‘eo $1.5 
Remnameneest order. Beer 2 ee ESR || | FREE GARAGE | $1.50 per day and up. | Rates $1.00 and upward. 
iz Pi “tan ‘ PY 1 e W a U I } } wr ; Accommodations for 40 cars. Charming |, — 
‘o* i : <4) DB = stig walks, good roads, magnificent views. . BEN G. VEITH, Proprietor | ee ete ee 
— S 3 ° 335388: 


LA OL OS LC CT ce ENTER ey OS. Et en. areata 


New York under same 
“** 1 . * . . ; 
RGORAVE.. T2nd St. at Unique in quality of food, cooking and 


se aquare to Central Park). ; . is iciiinaitied ? | 4 ‘é B UF s ; as 3 service 
TINGTON, 29 East 2th st [- 7 THe BELMON | OTEL and O] [TA ES > f TN For illustrated literature, room plan, auto HOTEL LINCOLN - 


Booklets sent free by apply- " A ‘ ata” ’ | map and rates address ; “™ 
ella = mane — | Jefferson, N. H WIP Tio ARH, "OW. A. & H. M. LEECH Washington and Illinois Streets ag 
— oe . | ; : Yi l ) - A. & H. M. LEE ashington an inois Stree 
a 8 ee DING NEw yoy pores | . a : , wi INDIANAPOLIS, IND. J Lote! Muchlebac 


IN THE HEART OF THE x . as : BALTIMORE AVE C TWELFTM ST 
3 : 250 Outside Rooms — Every Room With Bath | Kansas City. Mo. 


; Washing ton . fre. PhS” low : I ee aol dpe BatMtstiee tthch shop 
ie Tee | = >» WHITE MOUNTAINS : a WASHINGTON, D. C. pei: pid titul Dining Roo oo st: Utility- Service- -Elegance 


PF PIFTS AVEN is SERVICE — COURTESY — EFFICIENCY 
Opencd in May 1915 


treet, New York City fesiiiies: ™ ; ete, | Golf, Tennis, T ramping, ae . “ | WM. R. SECKER, General Manager_ | : PRC srengigy 
— tt EE ab phe | > ey ey be | vis ‘ oy.ston Street, al L&xeler, oston O e 1C I } On Hi | Complete washed air Ventilatmg System 
O e ar evo] 7 tt Unigue 7? the Courtesy of : itr fore’, ce 


Riding and Dancing 
300 Rooms Rate from?200 
oY 


= : 
»*2 
S 


aes 


~~ 
= 
- 


Te 


= 


eaten! = iiigihiiers , <a Sin ween | | , ONVENIENT to all the best ||. f = EN, 


nes ; j Daily Concerts. : ; 

ROM our 500 spot- eo i she ee | OPEN FROM,JUNE 28 TO OCTOBER things in Boston. Equipped to serve 17th and H Streets, N. W. y 46=C Whitmore HotetCompany 

less Tooms you may BE i | For booklet address hotel or ee arene, possible wee Beautifully 46 Cc * 99 Absolutely Fireproof | 4 S.J.Whitmore £ Joseph Rerent 
| i: appointed and artistically a joy. A Cur |], The Hotel of Good Service Rate $1.50 up with bath Hk 


aghast hd Panos OTE. ee LAS owA || | 8 Wont 40th Bt, New York sine: Geyond seproach. ae 
y ; | | Simwasaemy | OAD, -~-- SUMMER RATES GRINNELL REALTY CO.,, Prop. 
H. M. Kellogg, Mgr. EG 


r day each where sev- an : a TCH ye NEY N. Y¥. Stock Exchange Office of 


B: i _* . VENTER & Ct Si — | 7 . 

va mi a ae seo" Be 5 | =e Sane: See ee Single room with bath $3.00 a day Cs pedihiesia et BA e "rh M 

pee lent so nh eM e te icnae eet | || Frank, F. Shots John J. Hennessy, nubile pices with beth 04000 Gas HOTEL SEV ERIN e reel 
INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS, MO. 


and upward 


- diane: at 65 cents. i 7 : A <a 
, sonality New Monterey Hotel YOUR HOTELS | A Refined Hotel for Your Mother, Wife 


commer “ / The Hotel NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. A. BENNETT GATES, Pres. and Sister. 
of Complete Service Directly on Ocean, All out- HOTEL MIAMI European Plan, $1.50 to $5.00 


V rite for free | side rooms. i aint, iil 
e of Buffalo and | w ah SMAVE. at 59 THST Charlesgate 1. C. PRIOR NEW MONTEREY GRILL ates OEE + LANct, Pesan 


And all these for a reasonable price. 


i 
| 


Entirely a la 


’ , , NEW 
qara Falls TH i. i cS YORK HOTEL Managing Pit cnctnn earte and dancing one of the WESTERN 


Faces beautiful C : SAT largest and most beautiful on 
 eomplimente of the Hotel _ “ore BOSTON, MASS. Hote! Brunswick on Boylston Street at Cop- the Jersey Coast. Ideal for 


lo hotel that is a “ ; a Park. Its Summer Garden net antside the limita o f the ec ity and yet ley Equare, Boston, under the same man- motorists. 
renientiv located for in o: Meret patente agement, 
Ys ! my © tow mates a Tee Sneperns Gietrves, SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 


“a A |e i ( , nh | 
| Somreot. Lia end Outdoor Terrace, cooler cites ute. ae tie Mee cen. Loree. | : 
a” en b ten decrees are refresh- ~) om the residential section of thé beaguti- 4 
v y os . ful Back Bay, overlooking the Park and 11TH STREET 
‘ rlinatanitsinetaatitiat . Of Washington 


Bes yal ing spots tor luncheon or ‘harles River. Cool and comfortable ac- 
EL LENOX ; nh - ane dations Dy Gay or week at attractive | ATLANTIC CITY, N. a“ PORTLAND, OREGON 


dinner. 


\\ orth 7 LO. eae ware Afternoon. dinner, ‘HERBERT G. SUMMERS, Mgar. H O tel So erset | ree } ws 
lan very P _ Also 0 ti the mM | Be ; , oe ae ee 
—s.. outnide root | ia tame | Peeve ae ! a | TA DL } ¥ Central Location. Main- 4s =, Quiet, Comfortable: A 
a ° 0 slnpire 0 - | . : > @ ‘ ‘ , 
Koad guide as ; ca ine Clea to © Chiff Hotel « O TON, MASS. : pe rven OCEAN FRO tains high standard of 2 YY ee ‘es a , a, hotel specially adapted 
yh 3 : | we ne Saget nd ofreal. _ service throughout. : TH el to ladies traveling alone. 


. A. MINER, aE ey 
Managing Sc: ‘ p> best shops and the- and COTTAGES | Vie j : 
Director North Scituate Beach, Mass. | erate American and Euro- rs D Special rates by the 


————— oo On the Ocean Front Located on Commonwealth Av. |}. tater Coen pean Plan. . ‘sumyees = week. 
27, miles from HBoston. EPR | LITERATURE RE pet EMS MAILED. = ‘ ’ “ “2a sa - 
“Managing : joining the famous | Ss Mp A. S. HOGUE = Pours G. O. MADISON 


Directes 0 : , N A T | ¢ K | N N Fenway Park | : ee sige Prop. Mgr. 


7 fi 7 
ne 
a 
- 


N. W., New York The -Clendening a SOUTH NATICK, MASS. European Plan: 300 rooms ‘The Bellevue = 


| with bath and en-suites. |” PELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. ATTENTION TOURISTS 


center of Greenwich ON d h l W 
Se penese Noted~ for its individuality an omelike | H ] S 
200 W. 103d St., New York appointments The Hotel is especially adapt- | Centrally located, three minutes from sta- While in Portland, Oregon | ote te art 


Stly Street. 
: at reet.) : a | 3 ‘tion and from beautiful Delaware River. VISIT R A 
pa Avenue Busses Short block from Beautiful Motor Trips in all directions ed for i wt weddings, eget OO ett wal air autdeor sports. | st pi spears 
e, in Paar cs with its aur- Broad way Subw G2Y telephone Natick 8610. MISS HAREKIS, Mer dances and ai I] public functions. jane ae booklet. Government Cam Hotel | N peel cd ee Seton mgs me 
MIE at friendly prices, Station. A Hotel of | eee ee P midet of, tenter. cafe. and retail sire ie 
- ne ’ eer Southerly base of Mt. Hood tricts. Homelike comfort beer oe —— — 
Elevation 4000 ft, ||] pecessary expensive luxury. Motor Bus 


eats Te Quality and Kefine- FRANK C. HALL, Manager | 

"ol ; ew :" ee ll trains and 

‘Visits accommodated als. ment. Q e e e V ue | WASHINGTON, D. C. Home of the : meets a alee oe jtsamere. - 
| ; | 50 upwar 


— Huckleberry P 
. ae “ os. ie _ | Breakfast 40c and 75c, Lunch 60¢ (8S 
/ MEYER. er. ) ; ; roam, i) Se of bath s+ eeeovenveve $2 1) iv B Ca CO n tre | B li hg t H tf | ‘ uc S er 1é | days 75c) , Dinner $1. 25 . une 
atte i. road re " a. or . S 
— weed Bedmpom. Bath, for . S et | ur l on O e } Further particulars at Benger oe Ye 


ek PRIDEMORE, Proprietor | COOK & SON our special representatives. 


- ' - two Redrooms and Bath 
O. Address Zig Zag. Ore. 


= , T} ‘ue roome at attractive summer rates, Boxt to State Besse Bea con School Vermont 8 at Thomas Circle a re : 
. | | Daily Auto Stages Leave 


with Breakfast Included, , B osto n American and European Plans | 
Phone Academy 2519. 431 Rooms with Bath, $2.00 and up 145 2nd St. Portland, 8 A. M. (== : 


C ain O ss) | r Saecinmnticnrtaens announces that il LS | H. T. MILLER, Manager ____ Phones Main 172, East 135 3. T. HARRAH, Pres. GEO. F. STEAN, 


ite for Rebkiet A ned Madiof N. ¥. City, | = ||| HOTEL COMMERCIAL 


ND = a ee sink callable 
ast Pe: H O t e ] ] Yr V 1 nN g <ctaiticiaad NEW YORK OR} Open to guests from HOTEL BELVEDERE. ’ NCACLA | EO pou seiaaa ee 
sive H olel 26 Gramercy Park South June | st to Sept. | st Charles at Chase Street Colorado Springs’ Newest Hotel | Ditaity rules, veri ame si pe 


> ROO FPacirg Gramercy Park, N. Y. | 
Mia MS REN TED “EO apne | ote : | BALTIMORE, MD. FACING ON ACACIA PARK ! se: — mM with bath. $1.00 and up. 
on © «quietest coolest and hest Fer terms ar.’ information Fireproof, Elegant, Refined European Cuisine and | THOROUGHLY MODERN. EUROPEAN PLAN. entra ashington's popular Cafe. Grill 
S 


and Lunch Room. The Lunch Room open 


ENTLY es 
residential sections of New York, offers 

: 7 ‘ co Franca EXC ELLENT CAFE. MODERATE PRICES. 

SIENTLY special Sumner rates on a few apartments. Wo cot t Address Pure Artesian Water throughout from our well, OPEN ALL THE YEAR. from 6 8. m. to 2 a. m. 


PARLOR, BEDROOM & BATH MRS. ALTHEA H. ANDREW 3000 fest deep. Direct car lines snd taxtesse) POPULAR PRICES 
peg | 2 ’ . j Colorado Springs bas an unexcelled all year | : " 
unfurnished 4 (With meals for 1) $35 wkly. sesh Meneses Bt. Grediiine. Mare te and from all railway and steamship depots. climate, with a preponderance of bright sunny | MUSIC During LUNCH and DINNER Hours 


(With meals for 2) $45 wkly. 


Catering at all times and always to the 


<= comfort of guests. days in winter. | 
. “aig ¢ Also rates on European plan An hotel whose atmosphere of quiet — = ns : te Se eesiiain’ akan teal Seibel ‘outdoor Bis TM ‘ a == - 
= be enjeyed all the year. 
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: pondent of The Christian 
ne Monitor 
“England—-The recon- 
ur versity has made 
b ing up for decision 


int concerning univer- | 
h le many universities | 


j received state aid for 
_ at Oxford and Cam- 
for a few minor grants 
poses, such as agricul- 
ry, the expenditure has 
1 from the university 
dowments, which are 


te sources, and from. 


es. The difficulties of 
jous departments, par- 
possessing expensive 
eflicient working order, 
Tapidiy in the years of 
‘that students are re- 
i numbers, with per- 
keenness to learn, it is 
t adequate provision 
teaching them. 


‘assistants and the cost 
ave risen enormously. 
uncil of the Senate re- 
® heads of scientific 
ta ement showing that 
nuially will be required 
c ‘eased cost in waces 
lone, merely to restore 
nis to the level they 
‘the outbreak of war; 
ied that many classes 


r be even more numer-. 


than in 1914, so that 
ture may be necessary. 
Nmunication draws at- 
i ends of the teachinz 
Cipates that these wil! 
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Wf the university is to, 
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men of the highest 
comes of teachers in 
never been large ones, 
cy in recent years has 
Ward their reduction 


e, owing to lack of the. 


® For instance, in a 
#f the official university 


1 fer. one may read that 
vell-known lecturer, of 


fipend of £50 a year: 
innounced of a lecture- 
0 92y and embryology 
ard-worked deputy for 
Bives less than £200 a 
ler number two vacan- 
need in chemistry at 
) respectively, and a 
Stry is offered £50. It 
lome cases the holders 
will also be fellows of 
"many receive up to 
‘source in addition, but 
Sans always the case. 
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~ eam 
ie 
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ae 


€ ry. unless the lec- 
qi ‘some considerable 
o ‘ income, for him to 
hi time in taking pri- 
‘in earning money in 
r he is consequently 
fo devote as much 
Fable to research and 
_ The propriety of the 
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fj cost of living, an 
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the efficiency of the 
Mearly. since on suc! 
Se mentioned, it will 
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Da UNiversity post. 

ni morandum thev say 
fH the Council of the 
®@ that the provision of 
for these require- 
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‘unable tO reopen in 


in- 


finding the necessary 
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Ins Income 
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r courses 80 that they 
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a And very few of 
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“hiree against. It wa- 
ft would be much be: 
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lure to apply to the 
ie dast resort; indeed, 
h D@escribed his «x 
rol by the Board of 
fained that “it might 
a Versities to strug- 
r five poverty rather 
temptation of afflu- 
th state contro!.” 
iy on, who declared 
ft to the proposal to 
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hat the alternative of 
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trol, was at any rate 
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ne, might say that if. 
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miore money is forth-, 


EDUCATION 


meeenn Senenies eee ee 


government aid had been offered, the 
university ought not to reject it, and 


then appeal to private friends for the 


money. 

Mr. Fisher had stated that he fully 
‘appreciated the vita! importance of 
autonomy in educational matters in 
the university, yet some speakers 
feared that Cambridge might be sub- 


jected to undesirable interference by! 


officials. Even if Mr. Fisher 
were permanently the Minister of 
Education, one speaker said he _ be- 
lieved that officialdom would be too 


strone for him: and the university 


/unwise 


ought not to risk the prospect of com- | 
ing under the control of afuture Labor | 


rovernment by accepting their money. 


Objections to State Aid 


Rut this was not a view generally 
held. Sir J. J. Thomson believed that 
the feeling in favor of university au- 
tonomy was spreading among mem- 
bers even of the Labor Party. Profes- 
ser Pope and others considered that 
the government could always control 
the universities if it wished to do so, 
and the present time when the Minis- 
ter of Education was himself a man of 


wide sympathy and education, was a. 


very 2ood time for inviting the govern- 
ment inquiry. And experience of the 
form taken by government control 


now exercised in the case of those uni- | 
versities in receipt of Treasury grants | 


was very favorable. A grant has been 
made every five years, and at the end 


of the period a standing committee in- | 
the university and reports on | 
the expenditure of the grant, and if | 
the money has been wisely spent, the) 
increased. | 


spects 


grant is continued or even 
All those whom Sir J. J. Thomson had 
consulted said that they had been left 
perfectly free, that no pressure 
heen exercised on them at all, 
cally without conditions. The possi- 
experience shows that it has been ex- 
ercised wisely in the past, and it does 
not seem likely that it will be any less 


wisely exercised if the university ae-' 


cept the government grant than if they 
do not. 

One speaker who had been at a. 
csovernment experimental station dur- 


‘ing the war, gave it as his experience 


control that so soon as 
became efficient, the 
was forthcoming, 


of government 
his department 
necessary money 


and there was no undue interference. 


Cambridge has, during the war, given 
proofs of its efficiency in many direc- 
tions besides the military service of 
the younger men; the adaptability, 
technical! skill, and initia:tive of mem- 
bers of the university has been of 
paramount importance. Cambridzce 


men left their normal occupations and. 
the | 


conducted with skill many of 
most important of the scientific, engi- 
neering, economic, and international 
problems which arose; many boards 
of invention and research. have been 
to a large extent staffed and guided 
by Cambridge lectu@rs 
sors; and past and present members 
the science and economics schools 
have surely dune much anv 
other single body of men in meeting 
the national emergency. The present 
is the right 
vovernment 
bridge 


Ot! 


as as 


while Cam- 
among gov- 
adverse 
the 


assistance, 
has many friends 
ernment officials, and before 
financial circumstances impair 
efficiency of the university. 

On May 31, the question was put to 
the Senate for decision, and the Coun- 
cil’s proposals were carried some- 
what unexpectedly, without opposi- 
tion. Cambridge may, therefore, ex- 
pect to receive a temporary grant 
to meet immediate needs and to 
undergo the ordeal of a government 
inquiry It is ant{eipated that when 
an application for a permanent eran 
made in due the opponents 


o —— , ’ a 
the proposal: time 


ts 


COUTSe, 


is 


of choose that 


them 


will 
to attemp! to defeat 
“NGLISH NOTES 
The Christias tor | 
FQOUCALIO! 
LONDON, England—There has been 
a long debate M% congregation at Ox- 
ford on ahe new responsions statute 
which provides for exemption from 
Greek. The only amendment that was 
carried permits candidates to take 
both Greek and Latin instead of tak- 
ing a modern lanzuage as one of the 
other languages. The statute has 
however, pass through yet another 
stage before compulsory Greek can be 
considered as abolished. 


By Science Monitor special 


COrrers pone 


4) 


In convocation a pe@nsion. was 
granted, on the motion of the Vice- 
Chancellor, to Mr. W. B. Gamlen who, 
for upward of 46 years, has acted as 
secretary to the curators of the uni- 
versity chest, Oxford. The members of 
the House stood as a token of respect 
while the vote was carried in silence. 


A number of the British oi] compan- 
ies have agreed to join together in a 
echeme for endowing a 
«cehoo!l at Cambridge. The Burmah 
Oil Company have agreed to contrib- 
ute 440,000, the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company £50,000, the Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleum Company £50,000, and 


Lord Cowdray and Mr. Clive Pearson. 


between them £50,000, making the 
total £200,000 which is required. Mr. 
Deterding, who has taken a very great 
interest in the scheme from the begin- 
ning. has offered to make the £200,000 
into guineas as ‘his personal contribu- 
tion. The Vice-Chancellor expressed 
the thanks of the university for this 
most magnificent gift. 


me oe 


Presentation Day of London Uni- 


versity has once more been observed | 


after an interval] of some years. As 


the War Office is still in possession of . 


the building customarily used for the 
ceremony, the Albert Hall was taken 
in order to accommodate the many 
students paet and present. The Vice- 
Chancellor (Sir Cooper Perry) spoke 
of the efforts that were being made 
to meet the needs of those students 
who had returned and who were 


anxious to g0 on with the educa- 


tion that .-had been interrupted by | 


full 


students had experienced 
est discipline, the sternest schooling 
that life could offer. 


confronted = by 


had | 
and |! 
that the money had been given practi- | 


lar. 
hility of control doubtless exists, but | 


dential] 


and profes- | 


ime for an application for | 


; for 


coaling of ships 


chemical | 


the war. For such students the uni- 
versity had made appropriate arrange- 
ments in which they were cooperat- 
ing with the Board of Education and 
the Ministry of Labor. Most of the 
teaching staff had now returned. 


AS TO UNIVERSITY - 


PRESIDENTS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


After the presentation of the suc- 


cessful students to the Vice-Chance!- 
lor, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, President of 
the Board of Education, delivered an 


address in the course of which he said, 


that they had met to celebrate the 


resurgence of university life in Lon- 


the war. It was most 


that London University, and the other 


universities, had never been so 
of students as they were today. 
For the first time in the history of 
Britain, a large proportion of the male 
the hard- 


The light-hearted 
the playground was 
another aristocracy 
which had earned merit from the war, 


aristocracy of 


NEW YORK, New York—‘“Up and 
down the country boards of trustees 
are anxiously searching for university 
presidents. There are many vacancies 
and apparently no one to fill them. 
The search goes on, complicated by 


¢ sama on Ln re , 
don after the interruption caused by the fact that the seekers have no very 


satisfactory 


clear idea as to what it is they really 
want. It does not seem to have oc- 
curred to any of the persons interested 
that the office of university president 
may be an anachronism, that it may ve 
prejudicial to the best interests of the 
institution, and that it may not have 
the best possible effect on the man 
who may be over-persuaded to accept 
it,” says Prof. Frederick J. Teggari 


of the University of California, chair- 


and had come back to prepare itself. 
scholarship of the American Associa- 


.tion of University Professors. 


for the duties of civilian life, and was 
set upon serious business. 


-- 


Mr. Fisher advised those who were) 


now passing through their university 
experiences to extract something defi- 
nite from it. Recalling Samuel Pepys’ 
self-congratulation that it had been 
his good fortune to meet amusing 
people, he said that that was because 
Pepys himself was an amusing person, 
who perhaps took every means to 
stimulate the amusing qualities of 
others. So with the students before 
him. If they looked out for amusement 
at the university, they would probably 
obtain amusement; if they looked out 
for learning, they would obtain learn- 
ing. But if they made no search for 
anything in particular, then. they 
would carry away nothing in particu- 
To those who had received a de- 
gree, and were considering what career 
to choose, he offered this advice: 
Adopt the calling which in your own 
view is likely to contribute most ef- 
fectively to the formation of your 
Gwn character. Risk everything for 


.that.e Do not be tempted by the snug 


little post, the safe little income; do, 
' often 


lay too much stress on the pru- 
advice given by 
Keep moving on broad lines. 


HINT AT NATIONAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—*His- 
tory and Education for Citizenship” 


not 


for 


for productive 


man on apparatus 


“When a board of trustees invites a 
college professor to accept a presi- 
dency, it is customary to guarantee 
him against molestation in the en- 
joyment of power,’ Professor Teggart 
continued, in explanation. “He is to 
have a free hand and is to be’ retained 
indefinitely. Once inaugurated, the 
president sets out on a career which 
gives him an excellent opportunity 
self-assertion and a minimum 
chance of being called to account for 
his official acts. 


Questions as to Selection 

“The tests applied to candidates for 
the office are, of course, purely super- 
ficial. The board searcely knows 
what to look for and if the prospective 
head can make a reasonably good ad- 
dress, if he be endowed with a suffi- 


'ciently pleasing and dignified exterior, 


1° average trustee will be entirely 


satisfied. Onee appointed, the board 


Stands by the president because he is 


vour elders. | 


there, and since no tangible mone- 


tary profits are involved, trustees are 


at a loss for a ‘criterion on 


which to judge of the success or fail- 


iure of the administration. 


| for its highest 


“Thus university. may 


post a man 


the accept 


untrained 


for the position he is to fill, selecting 
‘him on the basis of personal accepta- 


qualifications. 
/}uation where he is shielded 
verse 
‘ment 


was the subject of an address deliv-| 


ered recently by Dr. Daniel C. Knowl- 
ton of Newark, New Jersey, at Brown 
University, to the normal schoo] stu- 
dents, and the public-school teachers 
of Providence: He emphasized 
necessity of substituting the idea of 


social development and change for the| ‘ 
| Certain Consequences 


instinctive notion of a static world. 
Dr. Knowlton represents a _ joint 
Association, and the National 
with the Commission on a 
Program for Education of 
tional Education Association. 
Starting from the idea of education 
citizenship, the committee 
courses in history for the eight years 
of the common schoo?! and the 
vears Of high school, according to Dr. 
Knowlton. 
paid to the needs of the normal, voca- 
tional, and rural schools, as wel] 
distinctive Americanization programs. 
Modern and American history, based 
on economics, sociology, and pglitical 
science, will be the subjects to be con- 
centrated upon. 
Regarding the 
speaker asserted that 
guiding elements is the 
placing greater stress than 
upon significant interpretative 


the Na- 


as 


teaching, 
one of-.the 
necessity of 
formerly 
ideas, 


method of 


ine 


‘in 


because of specific 
It places him in a sit- 
from ad- 
and where the judg- 
best qualified to speak 
failure is discounted 
to the man in- 


bility and not 


criticism 
of those 
of his success or 
advance. It offers 


/augurated under-such conditions prac- 


| tically 
‘fortunes 


the) 


unrestricted power over the 
of the members of the uni- 
versity and a far-reaching influence 
upon the ideals and aspirations of the 
students who attend the institution. 


t 
“As a consequence, the American) 


committee of the American Historica] | University president inclines to become 


Board | Gor , 
: : oryi . jautocratic impatienc 
for Historical Service, in cooperation ' “ Ul patience 


National | upon 


'scarcely have the 
' man 


conduet, 
those who 
The terms 


arbitrariness of 
with 
differ from him in opinion. 
which he appointed 
effect upon a 
to take the 


noted for 


is 
best 
found 


who could be 


|risk of accepting the position, 


plan | 


“Is not the presidency in form a 


‘relic of the days before the Civil War, 


four | 
'the faculty, by preference a 


; | of philosophy? 
Special attention has been | ~ 
' sidered 
posed 
, doomed 
ithe 
‘theory of 


or 


as opposed to a multiplicity of unre-j| 


NO gaps must be left, he 
declared, between the pupil's histori- 
cal knowledge and the life he enters 
upon leaving schoo], 


BENEFACTION FOR 
TROON ANNOUNCED 


lated facts 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
correspondent 


LONDON Kngland—Residents 
the borough of Troon have 
a princely benefaction for educational 
purposes. It estimated as 
amounting £200,000, 


education 


is 


ably to The 
henefactor 
of Lloyd's Avenue,-a member of 
firm of Hull, Blythe & Co. 
a world-wide organization for the 
After making sev- 
annuities, he has 


of the property 


the 


and 
residue 


era! 
left 


bequests 
the 


as follows: 

“For granting 
persons who are 
fide residents in 
Troon, and who 
scholars in some 
school, in or 
maintenance of 
elementary or 
In or toward the maintenance of ex- 
hibitions or scholarships tenable 
any institution of education 
than elementary as the trustees may 
determine.” 


prizes or rewards to 
or have been 
the borough 
are, or have been, 
public 
toward building or 
any public school, 
otherwise, in 


FILIPINO PENSIONADOS 
Special The Christian 


MANILA, Philippine Islands 


to 


of 
; members 
,reason 


when the president was simply one of 
professor 
He usually arrived at 
Ile con- 
ror 


dis- 


the position after many years. 
it a dignity conferred 
meritorious services, and was not 
to make of it. a stepping 
to political life. This old arrangement 
with all its unmistakable charm was 
when the Rockefellers and 
Stanfords decided to have their 
millions administered in ‘a business 
like way.’. Thus came into play the 
‘getting the right man and 
letting him run it without let, check, 
hindrance,’ the which In- 
volved the delegation to the president 
full power to appoint and dismiss 

of the faculty without other 
than his own judgment or 


stone 


theory 


desire, 


“This however in keeping 


system, 


| with business ideals, has evoked prac- 


‘dents, 


and 
presi- 
in -a 


continuous 
between 
disputes 


disputes 
faculties and 
Which tend 


tically 
troubles 


marked degree to weaken the initiative 


land 
in 

received | 
prob- | 


Mr. Charles Kerr Marr, | 


which has’ 


' that 


morale of the teaching profes- 
sion in the United States. Against the 
system there have been repeated and 
consistent protests, leading finally to 
the establishment of a permanent com- 


mittee of university professors to take | 


of the difficul- 


arise, 


cognizance numerous 


ties as they 


Present-Day Complexities 
“The of 
States have grown to such an 
during the last two or three decades 
even an industrious president, 


universities the United 


: ag free from the burden of national polli- 
(amounting in all 1t04£253.594) in trust! 


‘duty which he undertook, let 


20 years ago 
bona | 5 


of | 
elementary | 
| scious 


Troon. | 


at, 
higher | 


‘~—engzineering 
Science Monitor | 


There | 


are 21 names on the first list of gov- | 


ernment students who have heen rec- 
ommended to the council of state for 


fellowships in educational institutions | 


of the United States. 
to be 125 pensionados this year. 


the first group to leave, about Aug. 1, 


In all there are | 
In | 


tics, cannot now hope to perform the 
us SAY, 
result important! 
changes have been going on in ad- 
ministration through the tendency of 
the president to delegate many of his 
functions. Indeed, the effort, con- 
or unconscious, to arrive at a 
new basis for administration consti- 
tutes a marked development of the 
university in recent years. 

“The most obvious phase of 
movement is the growth in power and 
independence of the _ professional 
school or college. Quite obviously 
some of these units like agriculture, 
and law, are now larger 
than the whole institution was 20 
years azo and it is hardly an exagger- 
ation to say that the dean of one of 
these colleges occupies as responsible 
a post and receives as high a salary as 
the president of a large university in 
the nineties. 

“The power 
dean represents 


AS a 


of 


a genuine movement 


will be Miss Ramona 8. Tirona, prin-! springing out of the needs of the uni- 


cipal of the University High School, 
and Miss Teresa Solis, a Normal 
School graduate who has been to the 
United States, 


| 


versity of today. The president can- 
not be conversant with the many prob- 


lems that confront the different schools, Lehigh course 
Hence ! and 


included within the institution. 


Sons 


can |} 


State 
‘Choice of a name and drafting of the 


extent , 


this | 


the administrative | 


AL 


te A OIE 2 ets on eas 


pearnon 


et ti te eT 


these units tend more and more to 
transact their own business and there 
appears to be a current not to be re- 


'sisted to make the dean a completely 
rresponsible part of the administration. 


Board of Deans as Head 


“What, then, is to be done? Are we 
to continue the office of president de- 
spite the difficulties which it creates, 
or are we to recognize the actual 
trend of events? If we are to follow 
the line of development it is clear 
that what is wanted today is not one 
president, but a competent board of 
deans or executive heads of the prin- 
cipal] units which go to make up the 
univer@ity. Under such an arrange- 
ment we would have a body of men 
expert in various lines, not.one man 
inexpert in all save a given specialty. 

“We would have the administrative 
affairs of the institution discussed 
from different angles and discussed 
with some approach to publicity. We 
would have a bod¢¥ to which appeal 
could be taken in cases of misunder- 
Standing’ between any dean and the 
faculty of the college over which he 
presides. We would have an end of 
that personal autocracy ehich has, it 
is widely agreed, consistently tended 
to undermine the vitality of our uni- 
versity teaching. 

“With the vacancies which exist at 
the present time, there is a unique op- 
portunity to make a departure from 
the administration of the American 
university and to bring our highest 
educational institutions more nearly 
in touch with American life. The 
problems of today are many and seri- 
ous and the university should be put 
in a position to bring its support to 
the community in the difficulties which 
beset us. What we need today is an 
educational policy which will define 
the relation of the university to the 
community, and such a system within 
university as will encourage the 
best men to devote themselves to this 
particular form of public service. 
Neither of these objects can be ob- 
tained so long as the government of 
the university is undemocratic. 

“If we believe in democracy, let us 
have it in-the university. If we have 
had sufficient evidence of the evils of 
arbitrary power, let us acknowledge 
ir in America. The university in 
America has been practically the only 
example of unrestrained autocracy in 
our democracy, and there is a stead- 
ily increasing weight of confidence 
among men who understand the situ- 
ation that an administration based 
on a board of deans would eliminate 
this reproach.” 


CITIZENS ASKED TO 
CRITICIZE, SCHOOLS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

MADISON, Wisconsin—-In an effort 
to secure the cooperation of all citi- 
zens of the State in a _ state-wide 
educational program, the Wisconsin 
State Board of Education has issued 


tne 


the ®ollowing buetin: 


“All citizens, but especially all per- 
in any way connected with the 
publie schools in the State, are urged 
to make suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the public schools of the State 
(from the one-room rural school to 
the university). 

“These suggestions shall be gath- 
ered together each year, annotated, 
printed and widely distributed about 
the State for the purpose of provoking 
discussion, securing further improve- 
ment, and in general awakening an 
active local interest in education. 

“It Is hoped that the printed sug- 
grestions will be made the basis of 
teachers’ meetings and faculty meet- 
ings in every school in the State, and 
that good suggestions developed by 
such meetings will be forwarded to 
the State Board of Education. 

“It is hoped, too, that school boards, 
boards of cducation, and boards of re- 
gents, as such will likewise forward 
comments or improvements to the 
State Board of Education. 

“Whenever it will he helpful, 
State Board of Education may 
conference for the discussion 
problems raised (or) 

“The State Board of Education may 
urge teachers’ associations to discuss 
questions at their seétional 
meetings or at the general meeting 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in November. 

“The State Board of Education wil] 
revise the best suggestions, after re- 
ceiving the benefit of this state-wide 
discussion, and present them to the 
Legislature in a printed pamphlet.” 


AMERICAN NOTES 


of the faculty of Ohio 
University are now organized. 


the 
call a 
of the 


these 


Members 


constitution are left 
which is to report in September. At 
the preliminary organization of the 
meeting, which was presided over by 
K. W. Coker, secretary of the college 
of arts, philosophy, arfd science and 
professor in the department of politi- 
cal science, the consensus of opinion 
was that it would be poor strategy 
either to call it a union or to affiliate 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor. All the colleges of the univer- 
sity are‘represented in the organiza- 
tion. Heads of departments, profes- 
sors, assistant professors, and instruc- 
tors are members. 


oO a committee 


President H. S. Drinker of Lehigh 
University announces the appointment 


of Lawrence B, Chapman as associate 


professor in the new course of ship 
construction and marine tg4@nsporta- 
tion, which was instituted d year ago 
in the department of civil engineer- 
ing. Professor Chapman is a graduate 
of the course in naval architecture 
and marine engineering of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He 
taught at the institute for a while and 
was later assistant professor of me- 
chanical engineering in the University 
of Maine. He has had long experi- 
ence in engineering and naval con- 
struction work with leading concerns 
in this country and England. The 
in ship construction 
transportation prepares 


> 


marine 


convenience of those coming from the 


men to take part in the designing and 
construction of ships and to enter the 
field of marine trade. It adds to the 
engineering subject. economics, and 


business administration subjects, pre- . 


ee be ee — 


MODERN | 


& he 


ceded by the usual fundamental sub-)| _ 


jects of mathematics. chemistry, and 
modern languages. This 
of engineering and business furnishes 
a broad preparation for men who de- 
sirep)to engage in international trade 


As a result of a recent special elec- 
tion called by the Board of Education, 
taxpayers of Portland, Oregon, have 
made it possible for every teacher in 
the city ta receive a flat increase of 
$400 a year, beginning Jan. 1, 1920. To 
the teachers themselves is given much 
of the credit for successful passage of 
the measure. They donated about °%, 
per cent of a month's salary, and with 
the sum employed a campaign man- 
ager, had a publicity. man, out 
literature. and advertised extensively 
in the newspapers for three 
weeks previous’ to election 
Meetings were held in 
and many of the large civic organiza- 
tions lent ready support. 


sent 


about 
the 


schoolhouses, 


Russell 
for 


Schoo] 


and 
engaged 


William Wheeler 
Carter have been 
season at the University 
Music, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Mr. 
Wheeler, who has been for some time 
in demand as tenor at music festivals, 
will direct the work of the voeal 
partment. Mr. Carter, who has been 
long a teacher and lecturer upon 
music topics in schools and universi- 
ties.of the east, will have charge of 


de- 


a 


the department of public school music. 


NEW DOMESTIC 


By special correspondent of The Christ} 
science Monitor 

GLASGOW, Scotland—After waiting 
for about four years, the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland College of Domestic 
Science has at last been able to enter 
its new premises, situated in Park 
Drive at the northeast entrance to 
Kelvingrove Park. The new building, 
a handsome structure of red 
was completed in 1915, but was imme- 
diately thereafter requisitioned by the 
Army Council. 

Formerly the college carried on 
its work in five separate build- 
ings in the city, a procedure 
very opposite of economical, and 
necessity entailing much extra labor. 
In 1911 a movement was inaugurated 
to do away with this state of affairs 
by seeking to provide a commodious 
building to house all the activities of 
the college and adequate to meet the 
possibilities of development. On beinz 
approached by the governors, the 


recognizes the college as a 
institution” under the Education 
land) Act of 1908, promised a grant of 
£15,000, provided an equal sum was 
raised locally. 
ily subscribed, and no time was lost in 
the erection of the building which was 
completed shortly after the outbreak 
of war. 


A Model Plant 


The new 
up with the most approved appliances 
for the teaching of domestic 
It includes commodious lecture rooms, 
practice kitchens, laundries, sewing 
and upholstery rooms, two 
houses, an_ institutional 


oratories and a dining hall; and it is 
also. fitted with steam and 


tional housekeepers. 

The nature of the equipment indi- 
cates the object of the college, which 
is to provide at moderate cost theoret- 
ical and practical instruction in cook- 


ery, laundry work, dressmaking, mil- | 
linery, and housewifery work for those | 


wishing to become thoroughly con- 
versant 
in its various aspects, and for others 
aesirous of becoming 


housekeepers, cooks, 


charge over such branches of labor. 
The coOllege also trains those stu- 


dents whose aim is to become teach-. _— 
These lat-} COURSES IN HOME 

ter must spend over four years on the) 
two courses prescribed, courses which | 
are arranged in accordance with the | 


requirements of the Scottish Educa-'| 


ers of domestic science. 


tion Department. In the building pro-, 
vision is’ made for the residence of 27/| 
students. the idea being to meet the) 
country to attend the classes. The! 
staff consists of between 30 and 40 in- 
structors, all fully qualified for the 
carrying on of the work. 


The Management 

The college is managed by, 28 gov- 
ernors, 21 of whom are elected by the | 
members of the college from their own 
number, and the remaining seven by 
the following public bodies: the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow, the Education | 
Authority of the Glasgow Area (2), the 
Merchants House of Glasgow, the 
Trades House of Glasgow, the County) 
Council of Lanarkshire, and _ the 
County Council of Renfrewshire. 
Under the chairmanship of Sir Samue!] | 
Chisholm and with a representative | 
body of governors and a competent | 
staff, such as it possesses, it is hardly | 
necessary to say that the work of the'! 
college in the past has been progres-. 
sively successful, meeting many of the | 
needs of an ever-increasing commu-_| 
nity. And it is certain that, having 
entered into its new domicile with so. 
many facilities at its command, the'| 
college will receive a forward impetus | 
and add to the reputation it lready 
possesses.of service to the district and 
to Scotland generally. 


HAWAITAN SCHOLARSHIP 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
HONOLULU, Hawaii—A 
ship at the College of Hawaii 
being offered by the 
Commerce of Honoluju. 


who has been graduated from one of 
the local preparatory schools. Exami- | 
nations will be held in September. 


combination 


; Diaced by 


of | 


| politics. 


_ SCIENCE COLLEGE 


an | 
; ence, 


stone, | 


facilities. 


the | 
of. 


se : : “| which have a political character. 
Scottish Education Department, which 
“central. 
(Scot- | 


The money was speed-' 


political 
structure has been fitted | 
/urally expect. 
science, | 
'evitable stage 


model | 
kitchen, a'| 
servery and scullery, as well as lab-/| 


electric | 
equipment for the training of institu- | 
‘tered the modern Chinese educational 
system is the elimination of the impe- 
‘Trial examination system, a series of 
examinations which were particularly 


.Of a purely literary nature. 
with household. management . 


professional | 
laundresses, | 
dressmakers, and milliners, or having | 


' those 


} 
| 
! 
' 
? 
i 


scholar- | 
is. 
Chamber of} Duggan, professor of edugation at the 


The scholar- ; College of the City of N 
ship is offered only to a young man~ ye New tere Bas- 
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from its 
NEW YORK, Ne 

former a 
government in 
the present 
Dart. to 
students 


that the 
China has deen 
repu dlix 

the influen: 

hich ¢ have o$rougs' 

war upon China upon their return 

from otfier countries,” said Tai Ch 
Quo. who was a delegate to thé Peace 
Conference, and is now on his wa} 
back to China, to a representative of 
The Christian Setence Monitor 

“Many Chinese students have gained 
from their with the 
ideas of liberty and 
based on iaw and ord 
good of ! 

governing 

fortunately, thers an unhappy cond 
tion of affairs existent in China today 
in which the military class holds the 
people by force But the liberal ele 
ment iS ranging against this condi 
tion, and will, | am confident, eventu- 
ally overthrow it 

“More Chinese are now studying at 
colleges and universities in the United 
States than ever before in history. 
There are from 1500 students 
scattered throughout abou 
790 of whorn are in the eastern section 
These students, and those now in other 
countries, specialize in various 
jects as engineering, political 
science, potical -economy, agricul- 
ture; while a few study law and pure 
China’s primary need now ts 
to develop her resources China is 
poor in material things, she is back- 
ward in all branches of modern s@t- , 

and an industrial revolution is 

hound to come. 


New Industrial Era 


“A new era for industrial develop- 
ment has already begun in China, and 
will result in amazing productivity if 
followed out efficiently, since the nat- 
ural resources of the country are ‘ex- 
tremely rich. second to none, not even 
America. They havé® hardly been 
touched so far, because of a lack of 
The new industrial era wil! 
be comparable to the one America has 
so recently experienced. China needs 
to encourage her native talent, which 
will direct the new movement and co- 
operate intelligently with her occi- 
dental friends. 

“Unless China has her _ industries 
and natural resources developed she 
cannot hope to get on her feet, since 


ith 


= 2h ' 
Siliadai 


“hee ; 
Tinese 


no 


contact Occidert 


£overnment 


FPoverni 


— 
i iat 


is 


© RADIAL? 


a fates 
me? States, 


suh- 


such 


'she is now perpetually bound down by 


all of 
Stu- 
dents now in other countries are pre- 
paring themselves with this work in 
view, and those who have returned tu 
China have been trying, for the most 
part, to make use of the knowledge 
they have gained for the benefit of the 


ruinous foreign loans, nearly 


country. 


Training for Service 

“Owing to the fact that China has 
been in the throes of transition and 
unrest, their work has not 
borne as much fruit as we would nat- 
The political unrest in 
China today is, however, only an in- 
through which every 
nation has to pass while undergoing a 
great national transformation. The 
majority of students, therefore, take 
up education, political science, bank- 
ing, railway construction, etc., for 
practical use at home. 

“The greatest change which has en- 


difficult and trving. Natural science 
nd mathematics have been introduced; 
formerly the Chinese curriculum was 
The new 
idea of traghing oneself for service 
has gained a foothold in the system, 
by which is meant practical service 
rather than service simply to the gov- 
ernment. The old idea that all man- 


‘ual labor is degrading is being elim- 
|inated by degrees. 


’? 


STUDY AT COLUMBIA 


Special to The Christian ‘Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—A course 
in home study will be given by Co- 
lumbia University this fall in connec- 
tion with the department of extension 
teaching as a new step in the uni- 
versity’s policy of providing oppor- 
tunity for a liberal education for all 
who desire it by carrving learning to 
who are unable to attend 
classes at the university. 

These home courses are planned 
primarily for the betterment of the 
individual and community needs. They 
will be started in September and will 


'be supervised by instructors who are 


members of the staff of one depart- 
ment of the university, according to 


| Prof. J. C. Egbert, who explained the 
|plan. Last year, through its depart- 


ment of extension teaching. Colum- 
bia reached 6478 men and women who 
were unable to take up uriversityv 
training in the regular way. The 
present summer section has attracted 
about 10,000 students for the same 
purpose. . 


Sen iti 


TEACHING FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—In an en- 


_deavor to give correct information re- 
_Sarding the life, institutions. and cul- 


ture of other nations and to promote 
mutually helpful relations between 


foreign nations and the United States 


through educational] agencies, the In- 
Stitute of International Education has 
been recently established. according to 
an announcement by Dr. Stephen P. 


ficient funds to insure the institute’« 
permanency as well as its ability to 
carry out its aims are now available, 
it is stated. 
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of his father, Thomas Hux- 


rd Huxley says: ‘“To- 
thildren he had the same 


; ‘ 


those outside his 
3 ren we were fully 
f this side of his character. 
r little hypocrisies shrivel 


Which inspired a kind of 
arbitrament was instant 
hough rarely invoked, and 


ys the more tremendous in 


to its rarity.” 

2 in bringing up his chil- 
© accustom them as early 
. to a certain amount of 


at the same time trying | 


regard him as their best 
aspect of his character 


r touched upon by Sir Les- 


in a letter written to my 


Se think, could have more 
idmired Huxley's intellec- 
unflinching honesty 
| pleases me to remember 
iy said something of this 
@ that he received what I 
1 artily and kindly. But 
fwells most in my mind is 
¥Y of old kindaess, and of 
jen I used to see him with 
is children. _ I may safely 
[ never came from your 
out thinking how good he 
i tender and affectionate 
r has! It did me good 
see him. The recollection 
4 e now, and I rejoice to 
infinitely better you know 


t have been dull indeed not 


ss to perceive. 
‘a 


Neperhan 

ere brown, the fields were 
= 

d with ice the river ran. 
"Was the air, the day 

it the source of Neperhan. 


a alders hardy slips 

ik beside each rusty span; 
S kissed with crimson lips 
n flow of Neperhan. 
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boy 


Swine high; and, fearing 
as 


fluffed his coat of tan. 
owed every cot 
by the Neperhan. 


the idle mills; 
lone ascent began? 
December hills, 
source of Neperhan. 


| —Arthur Guiterman. 
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riying tenderness veiled | 
flexible determination for 
which marked his’ 


‘pretation of 


: 


| page 583 of “Science and Health with | 


| Key “CHURCH. ! 


,;concerns 


were 


temple 


‘standing or state of consciousness, 


obeyed and demonstrated. 
of understanding being of Truth and 


| eclentinic 
| Eddy never did anything by halves, | 


“The Structure of Truth 
and Love.’ 


Written for The Christiah Science Monitor 


, Baker Eddy has rendered io 
inankind is to give us a clearer inter- 
the word church. Few 
people seem to look beyond the mean- 


| rial structure in which to worship God, 


. 
Knowing that demonstration alone is’ 
proof of scientific understanding and |} 
that truth demonstrable when| 


is 


understood, she added the following to 


ithe 


NE of the great services Mary. 


' 


definition from which we have. 
aiready quoted: “The Charch”, she} 
says, “is that institution, which affords | 
proof of its utility and is found elevat- | 
ing the race, rousing the dormant | 


understanding from materia] beliefs to) 


| it sion 0 sand! 
}ing .which defines church as a mate-| he apprehension of spiritual ideas and | 


Or as a body of people who have united | 


to believe in some religious creed. Mrs. 


Eddy, however. 


perceiving 
church, to get at its real meaning, 
‘must be considered first of all 
‘something’ distinctly metaphysical, 
proceeded to define it upon this basis. 
50 we have the following definition on 


that 


to the Scriptures”: 
The structure of Truth 
whatever rests upon and 
from divine Principle.” 
Now to the man in the street this def- 


and Love; 
proceeds 


inition may seem to be like the things | 


which Peter declared were hard to 
understand, and that for the simple rea- 


: . ‘f 
'8$0n that it is a purely scientific state- | 


'ment and humanity is not accustomed 
tO consider métaphysics as synony- 
mous with true Science. Nevertheless, 
the more we study this definition from 
the viewpoint of Christian Sc 
the more practical it will appear 
us, and the more it will improve our 
Christianity. For in Christian Science 
lf soon becomes quite obvious that 
is Just as necessary to have an unc 
standing of church it of God, 
indeed the one implies the other, and 
beth must be distinctly scientific and 
not merely expressions of belief. 
it is plain that our definition of church 
will keep pace in clearness of appre- 
hension with’ our perception of God, 
g£00ed. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection how humanity has been grad- 
ually getting away from the material 
belief in a church and approaching th 
apprehension of the true church, which 
itself only with spiritual 
understanding. In oldeh times temples 
built for the worship of idols 
Thus the impression seems to have 
‘gained ground that God could best be 
served at certain times and in certain 
places. Little by little, however, these 
false beliefs were overcome by spir- 
itual enlightenment, and these experi- 
ences must have brought forth the 
Bible, which, for this reason, may well 
be called the Book of the church, for 
it faithfully portrays the struggle of the 
wrong Or material concept of church 
with the right one, According to the 
Bible, therefore, we have good reasons 
for declaring that the belief that the 
‘church was material structure 
‘reached its height in the reign of Sol- 
omon though even here the 
was dedicated, Sol- 
acknowledgment 
could not dwe}]] 
material be it ever so 
God in very he 
With men on the earth? behold, heaven 
and the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain thee; how. much 
which I have built!” 

The perception, then, of the true 
church, or “house of the Lord,” which 
came to the patriarchs and prophets, 
grew or unfolded, becoming more anid 
more spiritual or metaphysical and 
less and less material, until we find 
the complete apprehension of the 
meaning of church in the Apocalypse 
of John. Here we have in the symbol- 
ical description of Holy City, 
the New Jerusalem, the picture of the 
Church of Christ “coming down from 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband,” the appre- 
hension of which is possible here and 
now, but only to the scientific under- 
Standing, for doth it not four- 
square upon the rock, Principle? The 
church, therefore, is spiritually per- 
ceptible to the consciousness fully 
awake to the demands of divine Sci- 
ence, which are the demands of Truth 
and Love. 

Now the Johannine description 
the Holy City certainly pointed in one 
direction only, that is, away from mat- 
ter to Spirit. Very fittingly it de- 
scribed, not a place, as so many imag- 
ine, though the words of the apostle 
are perfectly clear, but a divine under- 
a4 
pure scientific apprehension of God, 
good, to which matter has become un- 
real, or, to use St. John’s own words, 
from which “the earth and the heaven 
fled away; and there was found no 
place for them.” In other words, here 
was an understanding that had over- 
come the material basis of thinking 
and judged all things from the view- 
point of Spirit or divine Science. This 
understanding was to be had here and 
now, for, as if in answer to Solomon's 
question, does not the Revelator assure 
us that “the tabernacle [presence] of 
God is with men, and he will dwell 
with them. and they shall be his 
people, and God himself shall be with 
them, and be their God’? 

The more. therefore, that we appre- 
hend through Science the mehning of 
church as the “structure of Truth and 
Love” the more we shall see that the 
true church is a of spiritual 
understanding embodying the divine 
facts of Science, which afe perceived, 
This state 
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state 


being demonstrable is, therefore, bound 
to be manifested in our lives, for in 
Christian Science God is never unex- 
pressed, but constantly revealed. This 
would indicate why Science overcomes 
or heals sickness, and why it reforms 
the sinner, for Science, knowing only 
the allness of God, good, thereby eter- 


‘nally proves the nothingness of error. 


This brings us to another part of the 
definition of church Mrs. 


| the 


‘his understanding of church to be cor- 


course, been made in carnest 


the demonstration of divine Science. 
thereby casting out devils, or error.| 
and healing the sick.” It is not the 


the | Church's business, then, to dominate 
‘| mankind with unknowable dogma and. 
creed, 
as | 


but to prove its right to be 
among us as an institution by the hea!-_ 
ine work which it performs; thus dem-) 
onstrating beyond.a doubt that it is' 
“structure of Truth and Love”. | 


Whosoever, therefore, is doing the 


healing work that Christ Jesus com-| 


manded his:followers to do, is proving | 
, » ii | 
rect and scientific. By the same token | 
he is also proving that he is a mem-'| 
ber of this true church, one with Christ 


in God, so that he can never be absent | 


nor separated therefrom. 


© Native Britain 


OM native Britain! O my Mother Isle! 


How shouldst thou prove aught else: 


but dear and .holy | 
To me, who from thy lakes and moun- | 
tain hills, | 
Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks | 
and seas, 
Have drunk 
life? . 


in all my intellectual 


now the gentle dew-fall sends | 
abroad | 
The fruit-like perfume of the golden) 
furze: | 
The light has left the summit of the. 
hill, 
Though still a sunny gleam lies beau- | 
tiful, 
Aslant the ivied beacon. Now farewell. 
Farewell, awhile, O soft and silent 
spot! 
the 
heathy 
Homeward | 


On green sheep-track, up the | 


hill, 

wind my way.. 
I find mvself the brow, and 
pause 


>*-r ** ’ 
iail tled! 


upon 


And after lonelv sojourning 
In such a quiet and surrounded nook, 
This burst of prospect, here the shad- 
owv main 
Dim tinted, there the mighty majesty | 
Of that huge amphitheater of rich 
And elmy fields, seems like society— 
Conversing with the wind, and giving | 
it | 
livelier 
thought! 
And now, beloved Stowey! I behold 
Thy church-tower, and, methinks, the 
four huge elms 
Clustering, which mark the mansion 
of my friend, 
close behind 
my view, 
my own 
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A impulse and a dance of 


And them. hidden from} 


lowly cottage. 
—Coleridge. 
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as well as on the stage at the Globe 
Theater in Shakespeare's time. Thus 
the cadets of West Point saw the play 
almost identically as Shakespeare 
himself had seen it. 

I think we all in that hall felt proud 


|when we saw over the proscenium of 
the little stage the flags of Britain and 


together and united 
It thrilled us 
heart’s core to see. 

It was a wonderful audience. I 
Suppose there never was another on 
all fours with it. I forget how many 
of cadets there were—I 
think four or five—and they were all 

As they sat in their benches 
looked, at first glance, like a 
mass of steel. Their uniforms 


America draped 


to thi 


they 


clean- 
lent 


bright young § faces, 
their flashing eyes—all 


Henry Irving at West | force to the notion 


Point | 

From sram_s=-sdOSstoker’s’ “Personal 
Reminiscences of Henry Irving”: | 

The United States Military Academy | 
at West Point on the Hudson River 
had from the time of his first visit to} 
America a great charm for Irving. | 
One of the first private friends he met | 
arriving at New York was Colonel 
Michie, professor of applied 
mathematics at the college. During ' 
the had been General Grant's | 
of engineers. Another 
at the time was 
Bass, professor of mathe- 
With two 

we become close 
friends. When Irving visited West 
Point he told Michie that he would 
like to play to the cadets if it could be 
arranged. The matter came within | 
hail in 1888, when he repeated the 
wish Colonel] Michie. The latter, | 
as in duty bound, had, through the 
Commandant, the offer conveyed 
the Secretary of War, at Washington. 
To the intense astonishment of every 
one the secretary not only ac- 
guiesced but conveyed his 
apprecjation of Irving’s offer in most 
handsome and generous terms. The 
effect West Point was startling. 
The authorities there had taken it for 
granted that such an exception“o the 


on 
Peter 
war he 
chief 
friend 
Colone] 
matics. 
gentlemen 


officer 


made same 


these 


had 


ae) 


war 


at once, 


at 


charming | 
a significance in 


| govern 


‘the word 
‘superior officer, is an act of insubor- 


of 


tO | notice the fearful breach of discipline. 


| gaged 
throwing up their own caps, for they 
were-all old West Point men. 


night can ever forget it 


iron rule of discipline which governs | 


the military and naval academies 
the United States would not e per- 
The 
that the closing of his theater in New 
York for a night was 
rifice to make. J was made aware of 
this feeling by an early visit from 
Colonel Michie on the morning 
the sanction of the war secretary had 
been given. At half-past seven o'clock 
he intO my room at the Bruns- 
wick Hotel and was almost in a state 


mitted. 


Loo 


Came 


of consternation as to what he should 


I i 


Hie 
him 


vastly relieved 
Irving's offer, 


when 
had, of 
and that 
much, 


do. 
told 


was 
that 


nothing would please him so 
And s0 it was arranged that on the 
evening of Monday, March 19, Irving 
and Ellen Terry and the whole of the 


of | 


professors had a feeling | 


first 


after | 


‘of delight. 


company should play “The Merchant | 


of Venice” in the Grant 
cadets’ mMess-room.. . 
Of course it was not possible to use 


Hall, 


performance; so it was arranged that 
the play should be given as in Shake- 
speare’'s time. To this end 
were fastened to the curtains 
proscenium: “Venice: A Public 
Place”; “Belmont: Portia’s House’: 
“Shylock’s House by a Bridge,” 
As it happens, the 


of the 


the 


great gac- | it. 


the audience could not be surpassed. 


|Many of these young men had never 


seen a play; and they were chosen 


from every state of the 


one having been already trained or 


_being on the way to it to command an 


army in the field. There was not a 


_line of the play, not a point, which did 


not pass for its full value. This alone 
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“The Shepherd and the Flock, 


Everything was plain and gray. 
cld green curtain hung across 
lower part of the window, which |} 


the 


» 


not unusual in a studio, but two fea-'| 


tures seemed to me to belong distinc- 
tively to this. The window was at 


the left on entering the room: at the’ 


‘farther end, beyond the easel, was a 


'side of the window 


large mirror, which I imagined was 


used by Millet to study a movement! 


which he would give himself, or a de- 


tail of folds from his own clothing... .| 


The other object which struck me was 
a curtain suspended from the nearer 
and hanging 
right angles with it. Behind this Mil- 
let would 


Or to show it to visitors, the curtain 
: : | intercepting the ligit, and making the 
The attention and understanding of _picture seen in greater ease. 


| 


by time; 


| 


' 


Union, each) 


The walls were of plaster, darkened 
heavy rafters crossed the 
ceiling; a few plaster casts hung about 


| the wall—reliefs from the Trajan col- 
‘umn, heads by Donatello and Luca 
| della Robbia, the arm of Michelangelo’s 


| “Slave,’ 
antique torsos, 


seemed to inspire the actors, down to | 


the least important. At the end of 
each act came the ringing 
which are so inspiring to all. 


When the curtain finally fell there | 


was a pause. And then with one im- 
pulse every one of those hundreds of 
young men with a thunderous cheer 
threw up his cap; for an instant the 
air was dark with them. There was 
this which the ordi- 
nary laymen may not understand. By 
the American Articles of War—which 
the Military Academy—for a 
of command given by his 
dination. ... Strange to say, not one 
the superior officers happened to 


much en- 
possibly 


too 
else 


themselves were 
in something 


They 


Rigut 
one who had the 
present on that 
men, women, 
or children; for behind the corps of 


that no 
of being 


sure I am 
privilege 


cadets sat the officers with their wives | 


and families. 

When Irving came to make the little 
speech inevitable on such occasions, 
he said at the close: 

“1 cannot refrain from a 
triotic pride now, and I will confess 
I believe the joy-bells are ringing 
London tonight, because for the 
time the British have captured 


Point!” 


in 


West 


He spoke later of that wonderful | 
audience in terms of enthusiasm, and | 9? 


little pa- 


' very fond. 
cheers | 


"some small Gothic figures and 
besides some Gothic 
figures in wood, of which Millet was 
All the studio accessories 


that I did not see any of them on my 


Ellen Terry was simply in a transport | 


! have been in the theater each of 
the thousand times Irving and Ellen 
Terry played “The Merchant of 
Venice,” I never knew it to go so well, 


The Trees Speaking 


Mute, said 1? They are seldom thus; 
They whisper each to each, 

And each and all of them to us, 
In varied forms of speech. 


7 “Be serious,” the solemn pine 
scenery in the space available for the! 


notices . 


Is saying overhead; 
“Re beautiful,” the elm tree fine 
Has always finely said; 


“Be quick to feel,” the aspen still 
Repeats the whole day long; 


While, from the green slope of the hill, 


etc. | 
Venetian dregs of | 


the sixteenth century was almost the | 


same as the British; so that the cos- | 


used in 
worn 


4 


now 
to those 


fumes 


alike by the audience 


the piece were | 


The oak tree adds, “Be strong.” 
When with my burden as I hear 
Their distant voices call, 
rise, and listen, and draw, near— 
“Be patient,” say they all. 

-~Samuel Valentine Cole. 


I 


| 


‘ing to that place. 


' 


done 


| 
i 


in 


For my own part, though |Of the picture, beyond the horizon, 


‘remarks, 


one or two cows in the foreground. 
This was undoubtedly the work of a 
single day, or of a few hours, after 
the picture had been drawn in out- 
line, 


first visit. No pictures were in sight. 
A large frame hanging over the before- 
mentioned mirror, which I afterward 
found to contain a rather highly col- 
ored seventeenth century master, was 
covered by a quiet drapery; but the 
end and right-hand-side walls were 
closely stacked with canvases, all 
standing on the floor their faces 
turned to the wall. Immediately upon 


~ 4 


at! 


retire to look at his work, . 


' 


wa 


by Millet 


“from the painting 


ee ee 


In Millet’s Workroom Mr. Champ Effingham 


An. 


of Effingham Hall 


On a.splendid October afternoon, in 


Were seated in the great dining room 
Of Effingham Hall. 

But let us first say a few words of 
this old mansion. Effingham Hall 
was a Stately edifice not far from 
Williamsburg, which, as everybody 


city of the colony of Virginia. 


| 


' 


rr 


ee re 


languid air, and turns over the leaves 
with an ivory paper-cutter which he 
brought from Venice with the plate 


glass yonder on the sideboard near the 


; 


the year of our Lord 1763, two persons | 


’ 
’ 


silver baskets and pitchers. This lan- 
zuor is too perfect to be wholly af- 
fected, and when he yawns, as he does 
frequently, Mr. Effingham applies him- 


self to that task very earnestly. 


’ 


’ 
' 


; 


In one of these paroxysms of weari- 
ness the volume slips from his hand 
to the floor. 

“My book,” he says to a Negro boy. 


knows, was at that period the capital | who has just brought in some dishes. 
The The boy hastens respectfully to obey, 


_hall was constructed of brick brought | crossing the whole width of the room 


‘over from England; and from the 
great portico at the front of the build- 
ing a beautiful rolling country o 
hills) and valleys, field and forest, 
spread itself pleasantly before the 
ONG. si 

Entering the large hall of the house, 
| you had before you walls covered with 
‘portraits of cavaliers and dames and 
' children. On one side a broad 
staircase with oaken balustrade led to 
'the numerous apartments above, and 
on the opposite side a door gave en- 
trance into the great dining room. 
' The dining room was decorated with 


/much elegance, the carved oak wain-|. 


| 


? i 


i 


‘scot extending above the mantelpiece| 


|in an unbroken expanse of fruits and 
‘flowers, hideous, laughing faces, and 


| 


i 


_long, foamy surges, to the cornice. | 
or decorations were so unobtrusive} The furniture was in the Louis Qua-' 
torze style, which the reader is famil- | 


‘iar with from its reproduction in our 


‘day; and the chairs were the same} 


-low-seated affairs, with high, carved} 


_ backs. 


There were Chelsea figures, | 


and a sideboard full of plate, and a) 
Japan cabinet, and a Kidderminster} 


‘carpet, and large andirons. 
andirons crackled a few twigs lost 
in the great country fireplace. 

On the wall hung a dozen pictures 
of gay gallants, brave warriors, and 


these, and placing it upon the ease! in 
the middle of the room, signaled 
me to stand with him behind the cur- 
tain, which placed us at a considerable 
distance from the picture. He put) 


before me in this way ten or a dozen | 
pictures, generally in frames, and in. 


‘ 


an advanced state of completion, al- 


ways returning the picture to its place | 
in its stack against the wall. ‘Up to 
'this time I had seen but a few of | 


Millet’s completed paintings; therefore | 
the full force of his power and great-_| 
ness was revealed to me then, and in 
his presence words were of little value | 
in expressing my feelings. But the 
master was evidently satisfied and 
pleased with my rapt wonder and ad- 
miration, and seemed to approve of my 
difficultly worded comments. 

A comment by Millet which im-' 
pressed me strongly was this: he. 
wished in a landscape to give the feel- 
ing that you are looking at a piece of 
nature—that the mind shall! be carried 
and outside the limits to that 
which is lying to the right and left 


and to-bring the foreground still 
nearer, surrounding the spectator 
with the vegetation or growth belonz- 
In reply to some 
I think he showed me the 
large reed pen with which he had 
it. Several of the _ pictures 
showed this same ink outline under- 
neath, notably “The Cowherd,” which, 
although complete in its effectiveness 
as a picture, was painted very thinly 
transparent color—opaque tints. 
being used only in the sky and in 


Another picture in an early 
stage was the “Women Returning | 
With Fagots.” This was more simply | 
painted, the whole picture having | 
been put in with three or four tones; | 
the .effect was, nevertheless, very 
complete and impressive—much more 
so than the pastel of the same sub- 
ject.—Wyatt Eaton. 


to | 


‘man of about twenty-five. 


monds; and more than one ancestor 
looked grimly down, clad in a cuirass 
and armlet, and holding in his hand a 
sword. The lady portraits, as an in- 
variable rule, were decorated with 
sunset clouds of yellow lace; the 
bright locks were powdered, and many 
little black patches set off the daz- 
zling fairness Of complexion. Lap- 
dogs nestled on satin laps; and not 
one of the gay dames but seemed to 
be smiling, with her head bent side- 
wise on the courtly or warlike figures 
ranged with them in a long, glittering 
line. 

In one of the carved chairs, if any- 
thing more uncomfortable than all the 
rest, sits, or rather lounges, a young 
He is very 
richly clad, and in a costume which 
would be apt to attract a large share 
of attention in our own day.... His 
head is covered with a long flowing 
peruke, heavy with powder, and “the 
drop curls hang down on his cheeks 
ambrosially; his cheeks are delicately 
rouged; and two patches arranged 
with matchless art, complete the tout 
ensemble. A cloud of lace reposes on 
the rich embroidery of his figured 
satin waistcoat, reaching to his knees; 
this lace is point de Venise and white, 
the fashion having come in just one 
month since. The sleeves of his doub- 
let are turned back to the elbows and 
are as large as a bushel, the opening 
being filled up with long ruffles, which 
reach down over the delicate jeweled 
hand. He wears silk stockings of 
spotless white, and his feet are cased 
in slippers of Spanish leather, adorned 
with diamond buckles. Add yelvet 
garters below the knees, a little muff 
of leopard skin reposing near at hand 
on a chair, ...and Mr. Champ Effine- 


ham, just from Oxford and his grand | 


tour, is before you. 


ladies whose eyes outshone their dia-| 


On the} 


He is reading the work which some 


time since attained 
popularity—Mr. Joseph Addison's se- 
rial, “The Spectator.” collected now. 
for its great merits, into bound vol- 
umes. 


to such extreme) 


Mr. Effingham reads with a} 


for that purpose. Mr. Effingham con- 
tinues reading.—John Esten Cooke. 
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Science Mind-healing, in one 
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ular Will and the Coup ff Etat 


x0 yy who is at all familiar with the idea that 
i nctive character to the United States form ot 
Mit must see clearly that there is no place in the 
900 Of that idea for sympathy with what, in 
s known as a coup d'état. The very éssence of a 
at is stidden, decisive exercise of power for sub- 
esting government without the consent of 
S whereas the United States idea would debar 
1 Sithance j in the form of gov ersiment excepting 
ed on the deliberate expression’ of the will of 
ar majority. The United States may be said to 
M@ Constitutional aversion to such.a thing as a 
it; vet, while the country incurs small Iskelihood 
to deal with that kind of political effort at 
ras more than once been brought face to face 
Otiier countries, and is even now in a position 
oo? by reason of so-called coups d'etat that 
ntly brought about political changes in two 
Wtant countries to the south. 
f these countries is Costa Rica, important be- 
: s standing amongst the countries of the Central 
¢ pup. As far back as January, of 1917, the 
nt of that country w&as summarily changed bv 
those bloodless revolutions that have been 
South and Central America in the past. The 
® well reported and freely ciscussed in the 
ates at the time. It was thoroughly understood 
rico Tinoco, who ousted Alfredo Gonéalez 
presidency and assumied the office himself, was 
only taking over person. lly a power which he 
a ¥, to a certain degree, controlled indireatly. 
Tinoco comes of an old family, is one of «he 
tial men in Costa Rica, and had supported 
glez when, after the inconclusive elections of 
letess effected a settlement by calling. the latter 
faency. the failure of Mr. Gonzalez to carry 
fical policy which is reported to have been 
WM With Mr. Tinoco is said to have been the 
Mr. Tinoco’s ‘successful attempt to depose hin 
Maowever that may have been, Mr. Gonzalez 
Sort to maintain himself in power, and the 
eres of Mr. Tinoco’s government bv 
. ing Majority in an unusually “heat ‘y popular 
Sto Mave attested the popular favor in which 
ms regarded, as well as to have given color 
ot that the friendliness of the Gonzalez gov- 
fman influence did not harmonize with the 
BAlly sentiments of the Costa Rican people. 
this indorsement, however, the Tinoco gov- 
mmever been recognized by the United States, 
. has been accorded by the other four 
n Mican republics and by Argentina, Brazil, 
Venezuela. 
per seountry is Peru. There, as in Costa Rica, 
Nor law invalidating an election unless certain 
proportions are evidenced in the voting re- 
throwing a disputed election into Congress 
| Leguia, a tormer President, advised the 
General silinghurst, as the candidate who 
N Brtual preponderance in the halloting. Gen- 
Wrst Was no sooner seated than he put the 
. esident in jail, although the latter 
make his way to New York. Meanwhile, a 
E deprived General Billinghurst of his power, 
® retired to Chile a new President was elected 
ar h of Mr. Pardo, who held office up to Mav of 
| an the elections at that time it appears that 
Wthe former President, received an over- 
mi Bsjority, yet it was reported that a plan was 
a ve Congress, controlled by the Pardo fol- 
fy the elections and choose a compromise 
W)Warious repressive measures had already 
er against the Leguia party, when, on Julv 4, 
it by the latter transferred President Pardo 
Blace to the penitentiary, won over the police 
y to what was spoken of as the popular side, 
ished Mr. Leguia in the position of ‘Chief 
oO which he had been elected. Here. also. how 
st mment de facto is as yet unrecognized by 
this failure of the United States to give 
s these povernments is a matter of great 
to them. It seriously menaces their standing 
memip under the League of Nations. More- 
By View the matter, it amounts to interference 
Herma! affairs on the part of another power 
s merely a negative result does not, in their 
the fact. That the aetion of the United 
re: son of the Monroe Doctrine, 1; like], tr) 
q on the action of -uropean countries makes 
Din southern eyes, all the more serious. And 
there is ground for saving that the Wash- 
ent, with world conditions what they are, 
me when the relations between the United 
the Countries of the other Americas are 
: Scrutiny, might be expected to meet the 
sta Rica and Peru with fair consideration 
™ fatement. What has been spoken of as the 
t “ine covering situations such as these now 
Hention was formulated in 1868 by Wil- 
| Red, Assistant Secretary of State of the 
When he wrote, on May 7 of that year, 
: ) require, and all : we do requis re, 15, whe mh at 
Ministration has been made, not by peaceful 
| process but by force, that then the new 
on shall be sanctioned by the formal acquies- 
a yance of the people. 
ethan What this stipulation calls for 1s now 
essary in the relations between the United 
© countries where the coup d état is a rather 


was able 


frequent factor in effecting governmental rehabilita- 
tion, the requirements and the reasons for them should 
be clearly and promptly set forth. There is little to be 
accomplished in the way of friendly relations with South 
and Central America by any policy of long-continued 


and unexplained —— 


Second Thoughts on the One Big Union 


MONE of the most welcome and significant develop- 


ments in the great international world of Labor 1s the 


gradual. awakening of the Australian workingman to 
the real meaning and real tendency of the much-discussed 
One Big Union. There was a time, some months ago, 
when the One Big Union idea bid fair to capture trades 
unionism in Australia. First launched in New South 
Wales, in the August of last year, the scheme was tor- 
mally adopted by the Trades Union Congress sitting at 
Sydney. A few months later, the Victorian unions fol- 
lowed suit, and then the executives of the two states 
embarked on a campaign in favor of the new organiza- 
tion with an energy which, in those early days, swept all 
I'rom the first, however, there were those 
amongst the Australian trade unionists who saw quite 
clearly what One Big Unionism meant. The perfervid 
declaration of the Labor extremist that he had found a 
“new road to economic salvation’ and a panacea for every 
industrial ill never decéived those who in any way under- 
stood the sttuation, and when One Big Unionism first 
hegan to be talked in the workshops and clubs, within a 
few weeks of the suppression of the I. W. W. after the 
ereat strike in 1917, there were many. who recognized it 
al ce for what it was, namely, the I. W. W. very 
thinly disguised. 

“Whether they recognize it or not, declared a 
prominent trade unionist in the heyday of the One Big 
Union's triumph, “the proposals ot the One Big Unionists 
reveal a cynical contempt for all the democratic principles 
for which Labor is supposed to stand.” And he went on 
to show how the One Big Unton leaders were rapidly 
gathering all power mito their own hands, and more and 
more openly proclaiming the doctrine that the “frank and 
file must obey orders, not give them.” The sane and 
alert view of things began to operate at once toward 
the production of a clear understanding of One Big 
Unionism, and it has been steadily gathering momentum 
ever since, splitting the ranks of One Big Unionism itself, 
and. within the last few weeks, bringing forth from the 
federal council of the Australian Workers Union, one 
of the most powerful .unions in the Commonwealth, a 


before it. 


categorical repudiation of the whole system. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory feature of this repudia- 
tion is the fact that it 1s apparently based on a very clear 
recognition of the nature of One Big Unionism. The 
council declares emphatically that the constitution 
adopted by the One Big Union ts “a very slight camou- 
flage of the American [. W. W. without an additional 


original thought or idea.” Insists that the One Big 


Union organizers simply took the I. W. W. constitution, 
typed off pages of -it @ith only the slightest alteration, 
agenda papers: for trades and [Labor 
dg Satistactory feature 
that the Australan 


* 
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about this’awakening 1s the tact 
Workers Union 1s a real convert \t first it was one 0! 
the adherents of the One Big ULmon scheme; but, like 


unions, it adhered: to its own conception of 
| rather than to what 


' 


and “put it onto 
Another 


-* e ,. 
councils to conser 


many orner 
what One 


| | ; ; 
monisim ougint to ne, 


it actually was t adhered to a One Big Union on Au-- 
tralian lines, suitable he circumstances of Australian 
industrial unio! ocating 
action Instead 


-VIn pat. > 


action ln a word, it had no 
leals of tne |. W. W.. and 
correctly. it world 


when 1 
(One Big Umionism 

t. (loser union in Austraha, declares the 

federal council in effect, will be achieved only by educa- 
tion, and by proving to the workers in each industry that 
the best way to secure the interests of the individual 
industry 1s to safeguard the interests of industry as a 
whole “in a larger and more scientific form of organiza- 


> 


tion. 8 \WWhen such doctrine as this 1s understood, and 
acted upon in its widest sense, true One Lig Unionism 
Into Its Own. 


will indeed begin to come 


Mexico and Its Oil Policy 


hn that 1s puzzling about the course 
ernment concerning the activities of 
in Mexico, and, in fact, con- 
entire attitude toward the United States. 
\ccording to the recent testimony of Henry P. fletcher, 
lnited States Ambassador to Mexico, before a com 
mnittee of the United States House of Representatives, 
in control of practically all of the 


THERE 1s, stall mu 
of the \Nlexican (OK 
nited States oil companies 


ce rning its 


President Carranza 
government. ‘Thus it evidently rests altogether with the 
Mexican executive whether or not that Nation Shall go 
half way to meet the United States in an effort to adjust 
the present difficulties in the oil fields, and in the main- 
tenance of neighborly relations generally. It would, no 
doubt, be greatly to the benefit of all concerned if Mr. 
(‘arranza would be more frank than he 1s with the repub- 
ic to the north, and it 1s difficult to see why he js not so. 

Certainly the United States Government ts, generally 
speaking, most friendly disposed toward its neighbor to 
the south, wishes to see it pros per and advance im every 
way, and has plainly expressed its kindly feeling. © It 
gladly led the way in the recognition of the Carranza 
vovernment as soon as it could safely do so, and, it would 
seem, has gone more than half way to assure the Car- 
ranza adnunistration of its good will. President Wilson 
nade a special effort in this direction when he addressed 
the party of Mexican editors at the White House in June 
of last year. In fact, he began his speech on that occa- 
sion by saying: “I have never received a group of men 
who were more welcome than you aye, because it has 
heen one of my distresses during the period of my 
presidency that the Mexican people did not more thor- 
oughly understand the attitude of the United States 
toward Mexico. I think I can assure you, and I hope 
you have had eyery eyidence of the truth of my assur- 
ance, that that attitude 1s one of sincere friendship. And 
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not merely the sort of ffiendship which prompts one not 
to do his neighbor any harm, but the sort of friends hip 
which earnestly desires to do his neighbor service.”’ Mr. 
Wilson then went on to say and to show that the policy 
of his administration toward Mexico was at ev ery point 
based on this idea. He explained very directly and pre- 
cisely that the United States considered the settlement of 
Mexican internal affairs as none of its business, and that 
it had‘no right to interfere with or to dictate to Mextco 
in any particular with regard to her own affairs. It still 
looks as if the President pointed to the explanation of 
much of the Mexican understanding, past and present, 
when he said to the same group of editors: “It distresses 
me to learn that certain influences, which I assume to be 
German in their origin, are ‘trying to make a wrong 
impression throughout Mexico as to the purposes of the 
United States, and not only a wrong impression, but to 
give an absolutely untrue account of things that happen.” 
This speech. was published in the Mexican capital, and at 
least President Carranza should know that such words 
are not spoken by President Wilson unless they are 
meant. That even newspaper editors have really not 
been informed as to the sentiment prevailing in the 
United States toward Mexico was indicated when one of 
the visiting journalists said, “‘We are all surprised ‘at 
the frrendly spirit expressed toward us by all Anvericans 
with whom we have come in contact. I have been led 
to feel that the United States is more friendly than | 
thought possible before leaving Mexico.” But nobody 
in’ the United States was surprised at the American 
expressions, or doubted their sincerity. Mexico, indeed, 
has no better friend than the United States, and the day 
that Nation becomes convinced of the fact will be the 
happiest it has seen in many a year. 

What Mexicans generally need, perhaps more than 
anything else at this time, 1s to learn whom to believe 
and whom to disregard. But President Carranza should 
have learned this lesson long ago. And even if he was 
affected by German influences during the war it would 
seem that, with all the uncovering that has taken place, 
he would by this time have decided that it pavs nations 
as well as individuals to discriminate in choosing their 
intimates. The world is evidently of the opinion that 
Mexico tacitly sided with Germany before the war was 
over: whether it did or not it would probably now do the 
republic's international standing more good than harm to 
be outspoken about both its course in the past and its 
intentions concerning other nations and their Mexican 
interests. As far as the public is aware, it is now some 
tine since President Carranza himself has said a word 
with regard to the policy of his government in relation to 
the oil helds. Meanwhile, the conditions by which out- 
side owners of ot] wells in Mexican territory are con- 
fronted are, to say the least, both annoving and discour- 
aging. Certain authorities in Washington now seem to 
be treshly under the impressron that Mexican policy 
toward owners of oll property is soon to become more 
liberal, but obviously they do not feel at all sure, since 
they await further explanation of the official Mexican 
intentions betore giving further advice to American 
citizens. 


Stone Wall Country 


THERE 1s this general remark to be made about stone 
walls: some of them are amongst the most engaging 
things that the art of man, with the assistance of 
nature, has to offer. Some-ot them have nothing to 
commend them. \Vherever stones are to be tound, there, 
sooner or later, 1s to be found a stone wall, and, as stones 
are to be found most places, the stone wall takes the 
world for its country. Nevertheless, in England, at anv 
‘ate, stone wall country has a very special meaning. In 
he broad, rich lands of the south, one hardlyéver finds 
them. There, the hedge has a practical monopolyof what- 

er fencing work has to be done, lining the roadside, sur- 
rounding the garden, separating held from field. 
the same in the Midlands, amidst the elms-of Warwick- 
shire and across the broad acres of the Trent valley. 
But, as the train speeds still north, 1f one is “‘going by 
train,’ crossing out of Derbyshire into the West Riding 
gradually the stone wall begins to make its appearance. 

There is nothing sudden about it. The hedges still 
hold out bravely in the valleys, but a great change is 
coming over the hills. In Derbyshire they were green to 
the very top, it 1s a way with Derbyshire hills, but in the 
west of the West Riding, the real stone wall country, the 
hills are swept clear of trees and, fold on fold on either 
side of the railway line, they show up, about now, at anv 
rate, a wondertul purple against the sky. Winding over 
them. in all directions, are the stone walls Seen froma 
height, as the train, for instance, climbs round the shoul- 
der of a hill it is as though some huge and ill-fashioned 
net had been. thrown over the countryside. Square 
meshes, oblong meshes, large and small meshes range 
themselves inconsequently side by side on all hands, with 
a tendency gradually to become larger and more reckless 
as to form as the “poor land” of the fells is reached. 
And it is here on the fells that one finds the giant loose 
ends of the net, for in some places the line of the stone 
wall will stretch itself straight up to the sky line with 
every intention, apparently successful, of “hanging down 
on the other side.’ 

So much for the stone wall at a distance. In the 
nearer view of the wayside or the journey across country, 
the net-like effect, of course, is gone, and the stone wall 
becomes just a great companion, as the hedge is in the 
south. lor there 1s nothing hard and fast about the stone 
wall. No mortar of any kind enters into its composition. 
It stands by agreement, stone fitting in roughly with 
stone in a thousand different ways, whilst the briar and 
the creeper, in the lower lands, grow over it or through 
it at will. Now a well-kept wall, like a well-kept hedge, 
is one of the sure signs of a well-kept farm. And, just 
as it is not everybody who can “hedge and ditch,” so it 
is not everybody who can build or repair a stone wall. 
Such work is, indeed, very skilled labor, and, in the real 
stone wall country, it 1s often, too, a strangely solitary 
task. One comes across him suddenly, maybe, the stone 
wall builder, on the edge of the moor, fitting in stone to 
stone, repairing a breach, strengthening a weak place, 
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splicing anew one of the long lines of the net. 


It 1s 


It is a 
work that may be done at all times of the vear. Even : 
high summer, about now, let there come_a wet day, when 
there is not much work of the common sort to 7 dane 
out of doors on the. farm, and the stome wall Quilder will 
surely be found somewhere at work. 
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Notes and Comments 


STRANGE flowers, strange at least to the present gen- 
eration of farmers, are growing in the felds of France, 
and in some places the “oldest inhabitant” of the village 
i00ks at a blossom that has appeared on the surface of 
the battle-scarred earth and ts quite unable to name it. 
The phenomenon naturally interests botanists, wn eX- 
plain it by the belief that have heen long 
buried and dorm lant have been awakened to erowth by 
the turning up ot the earth by war mussiles: For exampie, 
seeds of corn and wheat which failed to germinate in 
gvypt thousands of years ago have, when planted tn 
england, behaved normally in the present century. There- 
fore it 1s quite possible that the “oldest inhatitant” im 
I‘rance may be puzzled to recognize a Aower that was 
familiar enough to remote “oldest inhabitants,’ and the 
seeds of which have survived the time when the flower 
was common. 
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STREET car conductors in the suburbs of an overpopu- 
lated city like New York have an exceptional! opportunity 
to apply Pope’ s maxim that “true politeness consists 1m 
being easy one’s self, and in making evervbody about one 
as easy as one can’; the conductor, one might sav, ts the 
host of the trolley car, although it is not one of his fune- 
tions to introduce his guests. Whether or not he had 
ever read Pope, Sne conductor seems to have practiced 
the maxim, for he was, the other day, surprised by -re- 
ceiving a bequest of $15,000 from a traveler, “as a mark 
of appreciation for his kindly treatment of me and other 
passengers when he had no personal interest in us beyond 
his official duty.”” Such conductors and suth passengers 
are perhaps about equally rare, but it 1s pleasant to hear 
of ‘them, and certainly no harm is done 1f the hearing 
raises for a while the standard of politeness in a world 
where street cars are not the only places where-a higher 
standard would make life pleasanter for everybody. 


“ITF ONE wishes to be commercial,” savs an advocate 
of the new way of teaching handwriting in England, 
‘one uses the typewriter, but one’s handwriting should 
be a fine art.” Therefore the new system goes back in 
search of decorative beauty to the medieval copvist, and 
begins instruction with a broad pen that is used almost 
like a brush. The new method, after long experimental 
trial, 1s to be used in the schools, and its purpose, one 
judges, 1s to produce a script that shall be both pleasing 
and legible’ The point has been raised that writing tn 
the new fashion, which breaks a word up into single 
letters or groups of letters, is necessarily slower than the 
flowing hand now taught: but the answer is made that 
if it is slower to write it is faster to read, for the flowing 
hand, when it seeks speed, usually becomes a scrawl and 
often quite indecipherable. Incidentally it is to be hoped 
the new method will firmly inculcate the idea that the 
pupil must sign a letter so that anybody with reasonable 
ability can read the name. 
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AN AMUSING but really serious example of how some 
workmen work is presented by an efficiency expert writ- 
ing about wages. He watched a gang wheeling gravel in 
wheelbarrows, and then worked out the followi ing simple 
problem: If a man can, without undue expenditure of 
energy, walk sixtv feet in half a minute with a barrel 
of gravel, dump the gravel in half a minute, walk back 
to the starting point in half a.minute, load the barrow 
in one minute, and then rests half a minute, how many 
round trips an hour can he make between a gravel piie 
and a concrete mixer? The answer is twenty trips. The 
barrow-wheelers, however, were actually managing only 
two round trips an hour, and were being paid 50 cents 
for making them. Between times they sa¥ on thetr. wheel- 
barrows and conversed. Perhaps the exact automatic 
regularity of what the efficiency man calls his. “very ele- 
mentary and lenient time and motion study” would be 
hoping too much, but the barrow-wheelers were certainly 
asking too much at an average of 25 cents for each trip. 


sale of a complete set of British war 
posters and window cards for $550 will probably remind 
many a person, on both sides of the Atlantic, How 
bravely he started out to make a complete collection of 
current posters, and fatled to-complete it.” The English 
set contains 215 posters, including some withdrawn from 
publication and never widely exhil ited. Another collec- 
tion of some 327 French posters, of which, however, orly 
eighty-eight ate pictorial, has been offered for sale in 
France at about the same price. So far, apparently, no 
American set 1s on the market. The largest one known 
is that brought together by Senator Henry Cabot Li sdge 
and presented to the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
The government archives presumably contain specimens 
of all the posters used by the national authorities. but as 
each state issued war posters of its own, a complete 
American collection may be already out of the- question. 


A RECENTLY published selection of letters by Woltaire 
may or may not set its readers the larger literary adven- 
ture of journeying through the eighteen thick volumes 
that contain his entire correspondence : it will at any rate 
introduce one of the greatest of letter-writers to some 
new readers. Letter-writing, however, js practiced much 
less assiduously than it used to be, and the thought -of 
the 8000 letters of Voltaire’s w riting that had already 
been brought together eighty vears ago implies a leisure 
for corres spondence that many would today think impos- 
sible. Voltaire wrote, moreover, in a period of espion- 
age when government officials had’ little respect fc Tr pri- 
vate seals, and when, as he once said in a letter, “‘one 
dares no longer to think by_ post. And yet, having 
“taken his pen im hand,” as less sophisticated" correspond. 
ents used to say, he seems to have given little thought to 
censors: he wrote naturally, delicately. and easily, and 
revealed a friendlier and more likable Voltaire than ap- 
peared when he w rote tor the printer. 
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